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HALF A CENTURY OF FRENCH COMEDY. 


THE writers of comedy whosucceeded 
Moliere gradually assumed liberties 
as to the unities, and in their own 
time arose the Opera Comique, the 
Vaudeville, the Parody (Bur eeque), 
and still later what the Frenc 
critics call the T’ragedie Bourgeoise 
borrowed from England, and which 
in their hands has assumed propor- 
tions never dreamed of by the Eng- 
lish masters. It was a relief to get 
rid of the royal, and noble, and 
thoroughly tiresome characters which 
exclusively occupied the stage during 
the oe of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. ho, even in our own days, 
does not welcome the hats and trou- 
sers of ordinary life when the curtain 
rises on the farce, after a dose of 
slashed doublets, slashed hose, droop- 
ing feathers, ruffles, and russet boots, 
endured during the tragedy. 


JEAN DE LA FONTAINE. 

La Fontaine, whom his country- 
men agree to call “The Good,” pro- 
duced seven comedies and two operas. 
A third was nearly finished when the 
irrevocable summons reached him. 
The great fabulist was as well in- 
clined to take his ease in this world’s 
inn as was ever the witty Sir John. 
It was not with a good will that he 
was obliged to make preparations for 
eternity, and he thought the confessor 
was too severe in insisting on the de- 
struction by fire of the opera. He 
appealed to a council of doctors, but 
their verdict corresponded with that 
of the confessor, and the opera was 
destroyed. 

It is given but to few to succeed 
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equally in two departments of litera- 
ture. The fables of our poet will 
probably endure till the French ceases 
to be a spoken or written tongue, but 
the plays are heard of no more. 
Having endeavoured in vain to in- 
duce the Italian Lully to compose 
airs for one of his operas,he even 
moved the Court to interfere, but the 
Maestro was so ill-satisfied with the 
libretto, the ground on which his 
embroidery was to be made, that he 
would not yield. La Fontaine wrote 
the Florentine by way of reprisal. 
Except an interesting scene between 
a music master and his pupil, there is 
little merit in the piece. 

Some of his comedies appeared 
with the name of Champmeslé at- 
tached. Most of them are taken 
from his own contes. In one called 
La Veau Perdu, a peasant climbs a 
tree to endeavour to get a sight of 
his stray calf. A pair of lovers hap- 
pen to take their stand below, and the 
gentleman gazing on the airs and 
graces of the lady, cries out every 
moment, “What do I see? What 
do I not see?” “ Ah, sir!” cries the 
peasant at last, “as you see so much 
try if you can see my strayed calf.” 

At the first representation of his 
tragic opera of Astrée the music of 
which was composed by Colasse 
(1691), La Fontaine was sitting be- 
hind two ladies to whom he was un- 
known. “ Detestable, deplorable !” 
he went on ejaculating every instant, 
At last one of the ladies turning 
round, observed—‘ Monsieur, it is 
not sobad. The piece is by M. de La 
Fontaine, a man of genius.” rhe 
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iece is not worth a curse, and this 

Fontaine is an ass.” Then tak- 
ing his hat, he went out, observing, 
“It is La Fontaine himself who says 
so.” Going into a café he seated 
himself snugly in a corner, and went 
asleep. Some of his friends com- 
ing in, roused him up to go and assist 
at his own opera. “I have come 
from it,” said he. “The first act so 
tired me I could wait to hear no more. 
I admire the patience of the play- 
going Parisians.” 

La Fontaine perhaps of all men 
was the most absorbed in the study 
or the subject before his mind for the 
moment, and the most unconscious of 
what was passing round him. He 
Was once engaged in a lively discus- 
sion with Moliere, Boileau, and 
others on the subject of stage asides, 
and heated himself proving that it 
‘was most absurd to fancy a performer 
unaware of what was said aloud 
within a few feet of him. Boileau, 
who was well acquainted with the 
idiosyncrasy of the fabulist,continued 
to cry out at very short intervals 
during the discussion ;—‘Oh this 
drunken sot of a Fontaine! this ob- 
stinate, this extravagant Fontaine !"’ 
All enjoyed the joke moderately at 
first, but at last they gave way to 
unbounded mirth. ‘“ What’s the 
matter ?” said he at last. “What 
are you laughing at?” “At what, 
at whom but yourself?” said Boileau. 
“Here you have been declaiming 
against the stage asides for half an 
hour without hearing a word of the 
abuse I have been pouring on you.” 


FLORENT CARTON, SIEUR D’ANCOURT. 


Dancourt ruled supreme at the 
Comédie Frangaise from 1686 to 1715, 
and sawsixty of his pieces performed 
on its boards. This author has been 
compared to Scribe, but from what 
we have read of his plays we would 
pronounce him many degrees below 
the man of later times in skilfulness 
of plot and smartness of dialogue. 
He was bornin 1661 at Fontainebleau, 
and was taken much notice of by 
Father de la Rue of the Society of 
Jesus, who urged him to join the 
society. But his instincts led him to 
the theatre, where he first established 
himself as a good actor,and then as 
a successful writer. Of his many 
pieces the chief of which long sur- 
vived him, are Le Notaire Obligéant, 
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Le Chevalier & la Mode, Les Bour- 
geoises dla Mode, Le Tuteur, and Les 
Trois Cousines, and about a dozen 
more which hold a place between 
the comedy and the Vaudeville. A 
French critic pronounces his dialogue 
lively, sparkling, full of gaiety, and 
sallies of wit. He sought his charac- 
ters among financiers, lawyers, villa- 
gers, and the scene is as often in the 
country as the city. He was nearly 
the first to fill the scene with common- 
place folk. His characters are well 
sustained, and he secured the laugh- 
ter of his patrons by the pleasantry 
of the dialogue and the comiccharacter 
of the situations. He was generally 
indebted for his plot to some ludic- 
rous occurrence of the day, which he 
made the nucleus of his piece. 

But he was not without his faults; 
indeed they might be called crimes. 
He would receive the MS. of a new 
piece, look through it, copy out the 

est portions, make an abstract of 
the plot, return it in a week or two 
to its writer for unsuitableness, and 
turn it to profit, perhaps a year 
later, by some skilful disguises, 
changes, and adjustments. The piece 
thus tampered with and embroidered 
came out under his own name, and 
generally with success. He had the 
art to work up his denouements with 
great spirit. Dancourt has been 
compared to a minister or a general, 
who never originated a great politi- 
cal measure, or won a great battle, 
yet during his life did many things 
serviceable in war and policy. They 
said of him that he acted in comedy 
as a noble, and in tragedy as a 
citizen. 

He enjoyed the favour of Louis 
XIV. even as Moliere did before 
him. The king admitted him at 
times into his cabinet, to read his 

ieces. One memorable day observ- 
ing that the comedian was suffering 
some inconvenience from the heat of 
the fire, he stood up, and with his 
own royal hands opened the window. 
Oh ye Gods! (of the proscenium) 
how the heart of the happy man 
must have expanded as he related 
the unheard-of distinction to his 
friends, the same or the next day! 
Great successes or great misfortunes 
seldom come single. Louis coming 
out of the church after mass, con- 
versed familiarly with the author- 
manager, who of course presenting 
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his front to the king walked back- 
ward. Coming to the edge of the 
descending flight of steps, the poor 
man would have made a hasty de- 
scent back foremost, but Louis timely 
catching him by the arm, prevented 
the impending disaster. Court and 
city rung with the magnanimity of the 
monarch, who after all merely yield- 
ed to an ordinary humane impulse. 

Dancourt was furnished with the 

lot of one of his pieces by the fol- 
owing incident thus recorded by 
Monsieur A. du Casse in his “ His- 
toire Anecdotique del’ Ancien Théatre 
de France.” 

‘In 1697 there occurred an event 
in Paris which made much noise. A 
woman of Pivarditre was accused of 
having assassinated her husband. 
The poor man took it into his head 
that the most effective mode of 
crushing the accusation, was to pre- 
sent himself alive before the tribunal, 
but the Judges of Chatillon sur 
Indre, charged with the prosecution 
of the woman, refused to recognise 
him. The cause was transferred to 
the Parlement of Paris, which ad- 
mitted that as the Sieur de la Pivar- 
diére was not dead the accused had 
not killed him.” 

Dancourt seized on the happy in- 
cident, converted the husband into 
the miller, and the tribunal of Cha- 
tillon into his baile. J 

Les Curieux de Compiégne owed 
its existence to the fact of a sham 
siege appointed by the king to ini- 
tiate the young Duke of Burgundy 
into that department of warfare. 
The citizens paid daily visits to the 
camp, and Dancourt made an enter- 
taining medley of the ludicrous ad- 
ventures attending these sight- 
seeings. 

M. de Lorme de Monchenay hav- 
ing composed for the Théatre [talien 
a comedy or two containing some 
satirical portraits in the style of the 
then unborn Sam Foote, the persons 
caricatured waylaid his younger 
brother, supposing they had the cul- 
prit himself, and administered him a 
sound cudgelling. He brought the 
assailants before the judges, and had 
them punished and fined to a smart 
amount. The cream of the jest was 
that the fine was handed over to the 
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man whose bones were untouched, 
and nota penny to the owner of the 
sore ones, notwithstanding his ener- 
getic protests. In the Gazette de 
Hollande Dancourt brought out the 
beating and the ludicrous results in 
an amusing style in a narrative sup- 
posed to be addressed to the news- 
paper, in the manner usual with the 
Mercure Galant. 

Pecourt, the director of the opera, 
thinking Dancourt rather aggressive 
on his domain, got an injunction 
against him that he should. not re- 
tain in the service of the Comédie 
Frangaise neither singers, nor dan- 
cers, hor some extra instruments in 
the orchestre. The comedian turned 
his rival into extreme ridicule under 
the name of Galoche in “1]’Opera 
du Village.’ The representation 
brought with it one disagreeable in- 
cident to the author. There were as 
many foolish people of consequence 
in Paris as there would be in the 
most stupid city of Europe. The 
Marquis de Sablé entering the thea- 
tre a little elevated, during the re- 
presentation of the piece, burst into 
a rage on hearing the line— 


“ Les vines et les pres sont sablés.”* 


and approaching the innocent cause 
of the offence he gave him a sound 
buffet on the cheek in presence of 
actors and audience. 

In 1710 was represented his Agio- 
teurs(stock-jobbers). Whenever a piece 
of Dancourt’s was unsuccessful, he al- 
ways betook himself after the repre- 
sentation to Cherét’s at the sign of 
the Cornemuse (Bag-pipes), and 
drowned his grief, in the society of 
afew of his most intimate friends. 
After the general rehearsal of the 
Agioteurs, previous to its first repre- 
sentation, he was so ill advised as to 
ask his daughter, a little girl of ten, 
what she thought of the piece. “Ah 
big papa !” answered the enfant ter- 
rible, “you'll surely go to sup at 
Cherét’s this evening.” The laugh 
that burst from the throats of the 
assembled performers and assistants 
went to the poor man’s heart. 

_ The Vert Galant owed its compo- 
sition to a diverting incident of the 
day. A man who from the respon- 
sibility of his profession, ought to 


* “The vineyards and meadows are sanded.” 
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have known better, anticipated the 
teachings of-the Ouidas, and Sues, 
and Feydeaus of our time, and en- 
deavoured to supplant a certain 
tanner of his acquaintance in the 
affection of his wife. As he would 
take no rebuff she acquainted her 
husband, and this little drama en- 
sued. He went to the country, the 
gallant was invited to supper, and 
sat down to it without suspicion, 
but while everything breathed of joy 
and delight to Lothario, in rushed 
the spoil-sport who should have been 
a score miles away. Seizing on the 
disturber of his peace, and unmoved 
by the simulated cries of his wife, he 
plunged him head foremost into a vat 
full of green pigment. In this ver- 
dant state he was seen by the ser- 
vants and sundry malicious neigh- 
bours, making out of the inhospitable 
house, and his character suffered no 
small damage. 

This author occasionally prepared 
one of his pieces by a prologue in 
which some visitors of the theatre 
held a conference with each other 
and the box openers outside in the 
lobby, and descanted on the merits 
of the piece, on the failings of their 
friends, and on things in general. 

An outline of the plot of Les Trois 
Cousines will exhibit the immense 
distance between the existing drama 
and that of a.p. 1700. The widow 
of a miller has no notion of continu- 
ing unassisted the management of 
two marriageable daughters and her 
niece. She will take a husband, but 
is not yet decided on her choice. 
There are Blaise her right hand man 
about the mill, and two of her neigh- 
bours, but she finds Blaise enamoured 
of her niece, Collette, and the other 

oungsters attached to her daughters. 

e Lorme, her silly brother-in-law, 
father of Collette, forbids his daugh- 
ter to entertain any correspondence 
with Blaise, and the widow lays the 
game injunction on her daughters in 
respect of their lovers. The youn 
men are in misery, as the dutifu 
gitls will not commit any act of dis- 
obedience. The three damsels are 
equally wretched for fear their lovers 
should think they were out of favour. 
Collette will not let Blaise know 
that he has her heart, nor will the 
mill girls disobey their harsh mamma. 
Collette is the only active spirit 
among them, At her suggestion the 
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two girls tell Blaise that his Collette 
is true and kind, and she does the 
same good office for them with their 
lovers. Every thing is now at a stand- 
still. None of the marriageable men 
will take the widow, and she nor her 
brother-in-law will consent to the 
wished for trio of nuptials. Both the 
elderly folk make a confidant of the 
Bailli, who hears every one’s woes, 
sympathises with every one, and 
advises every one to do what they 
are desirous of doing for the moment. 
A smouldring feud arises between De 
Lorme and the widow. Tospite him 
she encourages Blaise and Collette to 
perform a pilgrimage to Paris to- 
gether, and the young lady’s father 
will be only too happy to let the 
marriage be celebrated on their 
return. De Lorme gives the same 
advice to the widow’s daughters and 
their lovers. Thus countenanced the 


young couples goon the excursion, and 
the elderly intriguers finding that in 
seeking each other's annoyance, they 
have brought evil on themselves are 
at their wits’ ends. The pilgrimage is 
achieved inall honour, but of course the 
—— are not disposed to forbid the 


ans after the apparent scandal. The 
widow is disconsolate, but the easy- 
going Bailli offefs to make her 
aes Bailli, and all ends hap- 
ily. 

The resigned conduct of the young 
women in implicitly obeying their 
parents, presents a striking contrast 
to the proceedings of young damsels 
on the English stage. In the plays 
of Dancourt, and Moliere, and the 
other French dramatists, the young 
lady never wins her lover by in- 
trigue or in opposition to the will of 
her parents. But there is always a 
roguish suubrette or valet to practise 
on the elderly folk or the unpalatable 
suitor. Generally the /ngenues of 
the French theatre are angels fed on 
milk and water, when contrasted with 
the selfish and occasionally wicked 
married women. 

The dialogue of the comic folk of 
this and others of Dancourt’s pieces 
is carried on in patois. Bian is 
used for bien, itou for aussi, biau for 
beau, rian for rien, sti for ce, stila 
for cela. 

Fatigues, pargues, palsanguennes, 
and morgués, are sprinkled plentifully 
over the discourse. Dancourt at last 
tired his audiences with these pic- 
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tures of low and middle life, several 
of them not much more dignified 
than mere farces. He quitted the 
stage in 1718, and retired to his little 
estate of Courcelle-le-Roi in Berry, 
where he occupied himself in _ r- 
ation for a happy eternity. He died 
A.D. 1726, at the age of 65 years. 

Le Bal d’ Auteuil by a brusque 
but good-natured man, one Boindin, 
furnished an occasion for establishing 
the “Censure Théatrale” in 1702. 
Louis assisted at the performance 
and found it so graveleuse that he 
forbade any other representation, and 
ordered that all future dramas in- 
tended for action, should be submit- 
ted to an officer specially appointed 
as dramatic censor. 


BRUEYS AND PALAPRAT. 

The system of collaboration has 
long distinguished French from Eng- 
lish dramatic composition. Is it that 
the Gauls are a more social and less 
self-relying race than the Britons. 
It is an every day feature of French 
dramatic literature to find two men 
of letters employed on the same work, 
and producing what has all the ap- 

earance of being the creation of one 
intellect. It is the same with mere 
fiction intended for perusal only. 
The late gifted Madame Girardin, 
Theophile Gauteer, and Jules Sandeau 
executed a novel in a series of letters 
in this wise. One assuming a char- 
acter in the story wrote a letter in 
which he begun’ the narrative and 
carried it on to a certain point. This 
being read over by Collaborateur No. 
2, he or she took up the theme under 
the style and title of another charac- 
ter. The third labourer now im- 
bibing the spirit of these two letters 
into his system, took-up the corres- 
pondence, and all this apparently 
without the writers having any com- 
mon understanding on the subject. 
They called the tale the ‘* Croix de 
Berni,” a Steaple chase novel, and it 
ceeeepeeny ended with death and 

e 


A couple of inseparable fellow- 
labourers in the days of the Grand 
Monarque were Brueys and Palaprat. 
Brueys born of a Protestant family 
in 1640 at Aix, began his literary 
career by sending to Bossuet a reply 
to one of his works. The great con- 
troversialist succeeded in making a 
convert of him, after which he in- 
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continently set to work to convert 
various Protestant ministers. Not 
succeeding, or perhaps tiring of the 
uncongenial business, he took to 
theatrical composition, and conjointly 
with his inseparable Palaprat, he 
wrote Le Grondeur (the Grumbler). 
This piece is placed by some higher 
than similar compositions by Moliere. 
for intrigue, for liveliness, and genial 
pleasantry. Being obliged to return 
to Provence at once, he left it with 
the comedians, and at his return 
found his five acts reduced to three, 
and many alterations made, but the 
lay as acted, a point of attraction 
or all Paris. However, this circum- 
stance did not mollify him. “I de- 
livered to you,” said he to the come- 
dians, “a pendulum, you have cut 
it down to a turnspit.” One day as 
they were praising his play in a salon, 
he observed, “ Look you! the first 
act is excellent ; it is all mine ; the 
second 80 80 ; Palaprat put his hand 
in it ; the third is not worth a curse ; 
I abandoned it to this dauber of 
paper. Palaprat who was present 
replied in the same jocular vein. 

n 1706 the two friends put on the 
scene a new version of L’Avocat 
Pathelin (the Village Lawyer), which 
had been performed on an open-air 
stage in the days of Francis I. This 
most laughter provoking farce vastly 
entertained Louis XIV. and Mme. 
de Maintenon when acted at court. 
It was hissed on being presented to 
the public, but having had the good 
fortune to be played before the Re- 


_gent’s mother at the end of the tra- 


gedy, the jovial and coarse-ideaed 
erman lady laughed without regard 
to her dignity, and the public were 
not long about imitating her ex- 


oe. 
ne of Brueys’ best pieces ex- 
erienced some curious fortunes be- 
ore its representation. He composed 
it in one act, but his friend seeing 
sufficient stuff in it to form five, in- 
duced him to alter it. He did so 
aftersome time spent in other occupa- 
rane, piving it for title, La Belle Mere 
(the Mother-in-Law), and sent it up 
to his friend Palaprat to be presented 
to the comedians. They refused it, 
and it was returned to the author to 
be recast. He cut it down to three 
acts, giving it for title La Force du 
Sang, ou le sot toujours sot (the Foree 
of Blood, or the Fool always foolish), 
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Sending it up again to his friend the 
latter could not obtain its acceptance, 
the players requiring further alter- 
ations. Brueys felt discouraged, and 
left it in his friend’s hands. Palaprat 
dying soon after, and his widow find- 
ing the play among his papers, sent it 
to the same company, and it was ac- 
cepted. Brueys knowing nothing of 
this, and being still kept at his home 
in Provence, forwarded a copy he had 
made of the unlucky piece to a 
Parisian friend, with a request to get 
it performed if possible. The theatre 
not being named, the friend tried the 
company at the 7’hédtre Italien, and 
was successful. So it happened that 
the “ Force of Blood” was announced 
for representation on the same even- 
ing at the Comédie Frangaise and the 
Thédtre Italien. Great was the out- 
cry made on both sides, and very 
animated the discussion held before 
the lieutenant of police. He must 
have been a man of Wit and sense, for 
he gave this decision worthy of 
Solomon. “Let the piece be per- 
formed simultaneously at the two 
theatres, and become the property of 
whichever keeps up the represent- 
ation the longer.” The Italians won, 
as the piece continued longer popular 
with them. 

Brueys is acknowledged to have 
possessed a rarer genius than Pala- 
prat. He was endued with more 
comic power of a genial kind, and 
knew the secret of skilfully conduct- 
ing the march of a piece. They pre- 
serve a saying of his, that “ with 

enius and application Nétre Dame 
itself could be placed on the stage.” 
Had he lived to our days he could 
have seen this accomplished at little 
expenditure of genuis or application. 
Palaprat was gitted with a lively im- 
agination, could skilfully arrange a 

lan, and compose smooth verses. 
he friendship of the brother drama- 
tists never relaxed. They kept to- 

ether till Brueys retired to Montpel- 
. and Palaprat followed the Duke 
of Vendéme into Italy. 

M. de Voltaire relates that in 1696 
there was acted in London a drama 
entitled ““The Loves of Louis the 
Great and Mademoiselle du Tron.” 
In this egregious piece the aged King 
doats on a young damsel, niece of his 
valet Bontems. The attempts of the 
ill-matched pair to hold loving collo- 
quies, are continually marred by the 
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vigilance of Mme. de Maintenon, Pére 
la Chaise, Fagon the Physician, and 
Portchartrain the Minister. After 
much turmoil and mental pangs the 
piece concluded with the vow of eter- 
nal-love taken by the old King and 
the young Bourgeoise to each other. 
This plot real or otherwise puts us in 
mind of the sensational and sanguin- 
ary dramas invented by French ge- 
nuises of our own time, in which 
George IV., Kean, and other British 
celebrities were made to achieve ex- 
ploits sufficient to make their bones 
turn in their coffins. Voltaire, who, 
we believe, is the oldest authority for 
this dubious anecdote, says that Louis 
instructed Brueys to compose a 
drama on the amours of William III., 
but the death of that king intervened, 
and the design was relinquished. 

In his later years Brueys took to 
controversial writing like our Sheri- 
dan Knowles. He died at Montpel- 
lier in 1723, at the age of eighty- 
three. 

Palaprat was born at Toulouse in 
1650, and died at Paris in1722. His 
Concert Ridicule, played in 1689, was 
distinguished by a small tempest, 
which occurred in the theatre after 
one of its representations. Madame 
Molitre, after having played in the 
comedy, took her place in her box, as 
she was accustomed to do, and was 
soon after surprised by the brusque 
entrance of M. Hescot, President of 
the Parlement of Grenoble. Closing 
the door he addressed the most lively 
reproaches to the actress for not meet- 
ing him lately according to promise— 
him the most devoted of lovers. Being 
thoroughly unknown to the lady, she 
gave him some sharp rebuke for his 

ashion of addressing her. He flew 
into a rage, and threatened to tear off 
her necklace, his gift. Thinking him 
now a madman, the actress cried out, 
the officials of the theatre and the 
pees presented themselves, and the 

resident spent the remainder of the 
night within a prison walls. A cun- 
ning woman whom the immoral coun- 
try notable had commissioned to in- 
troduce him to Madame Moliére, had 
for a valuable consideration made ac- 
quaintance between him and a young 
friend of hers, who bore a strong like- 
ness to the actress. The girl and her 
wicked old friend had to sustain some 
deserved punishment before the doors 
of the Théatre Frangaise. 
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Le Secret Revélé of Brueys and Pa- 
laprat had its origin in a story told by 
an actor to the dramatists. Palaprat 
himself has left an account of it, 
which we present without abridg- 
ment. 

“ A dispute gave birth to Le Secret 
Revélé. The incomparable actor 
Raisin, junior, with whom we passed 
our life, and who related as gracefully 
and forcibly in private as he acted in 
public, one day told us a story of a 
carter who was in charge of a dray 
loaded with barrels of wine of great 
price. The hoops of one of the barrels 
started, and out spoutedthe wine. The 
poor man in charge eagerly set about 
arresting the damage to the utmost of 
his power ; tore his handkerchief and 
his cravat, and endeavoured to stop 
the chinks. Still the wine did not 
cease to gush out, do what he could. 
His agitation brought on thirst ; he 
felt himself very uncomfortable, and 
while he sent for help, he thought it 
was only fair to use the mishap for 
needful refreshment. He made his 
hat do the duty of a drinking-cup, and 
thought it a wise thing to quench his 
thirst with the liquor which he could 
not otherwise prevent from being lost. 
He commenced through necessity, but 
continued for pleasure. He began to 
relish the liquor better and better, 
and went on till he had taken more 
than was good for him.” The excel- 
lent actor related the incident with 
infinite skill in all the stages of the 
gradual loss of reason, commencing 
with a slight exhilaration, the victim 
afflicted at the luss, but exalted by 
the swallowed liquor, laughing, and 
crying, and tearing his hair at the 
same time. ‘Lo!’ suid the Abbé 
Brueys, ‘an incident which would 
make a pleasant scene on the stage.’ 
I was not of his opinion. ‘I will 
undertake it,’ said he, ‘aye, and if I 
resolved on it, I would put the towers 
of Nétre Dame on the boards,’ 
(Brueys and Palaprat were Gascons). 
We all laughed ; Brueys felt piqued, 
and a few days later, he showed me 
the plan of the little comedy.” 

Palaprat possessed a lively and 
joyous imagination, and a rare can- 
dour and simplicity of character. 
His conversation was enlivened by 
sallies of wit and a charming naivete. 
This estimable man was honoured by 
his native city, Toulouse, with the 
dignity of Capitoul in 1675, and that 





of Chef de Consistoire in 1684. He 
quitted his old city three times, first 
to see Paris, then to visit Queen 
Christina at Rome, where she en- 
deavoured to retain him, and finally 
with the Duc de Vendome into Italy. 


RECNARD AND DUFRESNY. 


For a few years in the end of the 
seventeenth century, Regnard and 
Dufresny laboured at the same pieces. 
Among the dramatists of that time 
Regnard came nearest in ability to 
Moliére. He imitated the great mas- 
ter in some of his pieces, but he was 
equally successful in those paths 
which she struck out for himself. 
His comedies are filled with striking 
traits, fine poetry, new incidents. 
M. Du Casse says of his productions, 
“Tn the greater part of his pieces the 
subject is skilfully introduced, the 
intrigue well conducted, the action 
proceeds in good order. The plot is 
skilfully involved and happily un- 
loosed ; the interest increases till the 
very last scene, almost always happy, 
and naturally issuing from the sub- 
ject. The portraits are made by a 
master hand; defects, ridiculous 
foibles, and vices are exhibited with 
great art. Regnard painted after 
the originals, which he had under 
his eyes. He made his selections 
and presented them with their natu- 
ral qualities, language, and manners. 
His best pieces are Le Joueur (the 
Gamester), Le Distrait (the Absent 
Man), WDemocrite, Les Menechmes 
from Rotrou, who had borrowed it 
from Plautus, and Le Legataire Uni- 
verselle—comedies full of interest, of 
careful studies, and of fine and deli- 
cate touches.” 

It is pitiable that this excellent 
dramatist was not above literary 
larceny. His friend Dufresny un- 
suspiciously communicated to him 
the subject of the Gambler, which he 
worked on, and produced with great 
success at the “rancais, A lively 
discussion was the consequence, and 
the poet Bacon issued a squib in 
which he likened Dufresny and Reg- 
nard to the two thieves, giving the 
latter the honour of being the good 
one. The plan adopted by Regnard 
to get out the piece with expedition 
was rather ingenious. He took the 
poet Gacgon to his country house, 
shut him up in a comfortable room, 
gave him a day’s work in prose, with 
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directions to versify it, and did not 
let him enjoy his evening walk till 
the task was achieved. An unpre- 
meditated scene was thus added to 
one representation of Le Joueur. 

An actor who was engaged on suff- 
rance merely on account of his wife’s 
ability, had been indulging somewhat 
freely before he came on the scene, 
and now was proceeding through his 
part in such an unsatisfactory style, 
that the pit hissed him outrageously. 
In this crisis, gathering courage from 
despair and the wine flask, he came 
forward and thus addressed his exe- 
cutioners :— 

“Gentlemen you hiss me; it is all 
right, and I do not complain; but 
there is one thing you seem to ignore. 
My comrades take all the best parts, 
and leave me only the Gérontes and 
the Vorantes. Oh if they would in- 
trust me with an Aviste, a prince, a 
pasquin, you would see something 
that would astonish you. But what 
can anyone make out of a Dorante, 
a Géronte? You answer not. There- 
fore I continue, and you may be 
thankful that I take the trouble.” 
The poor man was allowed to end his 
part in peace. 

Democrite Amoureux was acted in 
1700, but the critics objected to the 
want of unity the scene being changed 
in the second act. They naively re- 
marked that he could have avoided 
the fault by suppressing the first act 
altogether. He objected that this 
would include the exposition of the 
plan, and the many witty things 
said and done therein, and neither 
party was convinced. 

Audiences were more susceptible 
on some points in 1704 than they are 
now. In Les Folies Amoureuses of 
Regnard, Mademoiselle Lecouvreur 
Was supposed to execute a melody 
on the guitar. The actress was with- 
out knowledge of ,the art, so they 
put the musician Chabrun in the 
prompter’s cavern to supply the 
deficiency. The excellent actress 
touched the noiseless strings so ut- 
terly without any appearance of 
effect, that she was on the point of 
being hissed, and the thing passed 
off rather lamely. 

Regnard as has 


been already said 
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pilfered his Menechmes from Rotrou, 
who had pilfered from the old com- 
edian Plautus. He was also accused 
of an act of conveyancing with re- 
spect to the Attendez moi sous Porme 
(Wait for me under the Elm) of 
Dufresny. A couplet of this play 
has passed into a proverb :— 


‘* Attendez moi sous l’orme 
Vous m’attendrez longtemps.”* 


This dramatist’s youth was as full 
of adventure as that of Cervantes. 
He was captured by Algerians, and 
spent some time in slavery. A lady 
of Provence, a captive also, shared 
some of his adventures. Being ran- 
somed by his family, he hung up his 
chains and always carefully preserved 
them. He penetrated to the bottom 
of Lapland with Messrs. de Corberon 
and de Fercourt, gentlemen of Pi- 
cardy, and his adventures north and 
south border on romance. Regnard 
was a voluptuary of no mean rank, 
Towards the end of his life he re- 
tired to his country house near 
Dourdon, eleven leagues from Paris, 
where he endured life as well as good 
society and good living would allow. 
He died a.pD. 1709, when sixty-two 
years old, finding, as it is said, exis- 
tence insupportable. 

Dufresny victim of his unscrupu- 
lous colleague was one of the most 
gifted of men—a natural genius, who 
seemed to have cognizance of many 
arts and sciences without appearing 
to have ever regularly studied any. 
He was skilful in prose and poetic 
composition, was a musician without 
being able to fix his ideas in musical 
types, a draughtsman, sculptor, ar- 
chitect. In addition he was a first- 
rate landscape-gardener; and _ if 
Louis XIV. did not adopt his designs 
for the pleasure grounds of Versailles, 
it was that they could not be carried 
out unless at an outlay which fright- 
ened even that lavish monarch. How- 
ever his designs obtained for him the 
office of comptroller of the royal 
gardens, to which was soon added the 
monopoly of manufacturing plate 
glass. This branch of industry soon 
assumed such proportions that Du- 
fresny might have parted with his 
privilege for a high figure. But our 


* “Wait for me under the Elm; 
You will have to wait for me long.” 
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universal genius was always in the 
lurch, for nothing but an expensive 
and luxurious style of existence was 
in his eyes worth living for. Being 
secured at a moment when he could 
not boast of a second piece of coin, 
he parted with his patent for a com- 
paratively trifling sum. When the 
time of the new patentees was ex- 
pired, Louis made them fix on the 
poet a pension of 3,000 livres per 
annum, thus securing his old age 
against want. Alas! this revenue 
was sold at the next misfortune which 
came in our poet’s way. The Kin 
hearing of it, laughed and said, “ 
am not rich enough to secure Du- 
fresny from poverty.” 

Louis took a particular interest in 
the prodigal genius, not only for his 
acquaintance with all ornamental 
arts, and the readiness with which 
he seized on the king’s ideas, but also 
for the fact of his being great grand- 
son of La Belle Jardiniere, one of 
Henri Quatre’s favourites. Poor 


Dufresny never presumed on this 
connexion with the royal family, no 
more than his father and grandfather 
had done, and hence the indulgent 


leaning of Louis towards him. 

Dufresny’s comedies boast of spi- 
rited and witty dialogue, and a 
enuine comic spirit. His subjects 

asted a good alloy, and he showed 
much discrimination in theirselection 
and management. His characters 
stand out distinctly, and are full of 
originality. His frameworks were 
not well constructed, and the denoue- 
meuts were not skilfully united with 
the main action. His plays had 
better success after his death than 
during his life. In 1710 he obtained 
the editorship of the Chronicle the 
Mercure Gallant. His two marriages 
are said to have occurred during fits 
of absence of mind, and his repent- 
ance for both acts to have been 
very sincere. His death occurred in 
1724. 


MARC ANTOINE LE GRAND. 


This actor and author, born 1678, 
and deceased 1728, produced many 
_ during the later years of 

ouis XIV. He was son of a Sur- 
geon-Major of the Hotel Royale of 
the Invalides, and was intended for 
his father’s profession. But the pas- 
sion for the theatre was too strong in 
him. He quitted his home, and 
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rambled even so far as Poland. Here 
the French ambassador recognised 
his merit, and sent him back to Paris, 
enjoining the ruling powers of the 
Comédie Frangaise to receive him into 
the company. He made his debut 
in Tartuffe,.but failed. He had a 
melodious, full, and sonorous voice, 
but he was of small size, indifferent 
shape, and unprepossessing counte- 
nance ; so he was only allowed to 
appear among kings, peasants, and 
walking gentlemen in general. Once 
having poorly filled a superior part 
in a tragedy and been unfavourably 
received, he advanced to the foot- 
lights, and said, “ Messieurs, it is an 
easier matter for you to get accus- 
tomed to my face, than for me to get 
rid of it.” It needed all the interest 
of the Dauphin to force his admission 
among the actors of the Z'hédtre 
Frangais. 

Legrand was rather an agreeable 
than an able dramatist. He arranged 
his plots well, and knew how to get 
his performers into ludicrous situa- 
tions. His comicality, however, fre- 
quently descended to buffoonery, and 
his comedy to farce. About forty of 
his pieces met with success. 

The old spirit of the Turlupinades 
of the sixteenth and part of the seven- 
teenth century unwillingly divorced 
itself from the comedies and farces of 
a later date. Legrand indulged in 
coarse expressions in a play to which 
he affixed a most sensible discourse 
between Z’halia and an author no 
better than he should be. She thus 
addresses him :— 

“Will you omit these words of double 

meaning, 

At which good sense murmurs, and mo- 

desty blushes ? 

I am a muse joyous, but not coarse 

spoken.” 
PLAISANTINET. 

“ Why omit them? That which gives you 

dismay 

Makes the very merit of my pieces; 

And say what you will, 

To excite curiosity 

It is the only way to write.” 

THALIA. 

‘¢ How! can you not raise a laugh 
Without offending against good manners? 
Can you not compose a piece amusing, 
Joyous, diverting, 
ow coarse equivoques and obscen- 

ity ?” 
r PLAISANTINET. 

Tt would not pay.” 
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Legrand possessed wonderful fa- 
cility, and wrote very fast. So his 
works exhibited want of finish. He 
seized on passing occurrences like 
Dancourt, and made diverting farces 
out of them. He had also pleasant 
and ready answers, or appropriate 
observations at command. Taking a 
walk one day in company with a 
friend, he was beset by a beggar, to 
whom he gave something. The grate- 
ful man began to recite the De Pro- 
Jundis for the repose of his soul. 
“Eh,” said Legrand, “do you take 
me for a corpse? I personate all 
sorts of sovereigns on the stage; so 
instead of your Ve Profundis chant 
the Domine Salvum fac regem.” 

At all times some part of Paris 
possessed a haunted house. In Le- 
grand’s day a certain building was 
haunted by an amorous goblin. In 
1750, the devil held his court in the 
house of a corn-factor of the Rue du 
Four (Oven-street). In 1770 the 
devil and several imps resorted to the 
workshop of a certain guitar maker, 
and there performed the devil’s own 
concerts. Even in the nineteenth 
century the most sceptical city in the 
world keeps its ears wide open for 
every species of diabolical spirit-work- 
ings. No people are so exempt from 
superstition as the truly devout. 
But we fear some one has been before 
us with this remark. 

Legrand used the Cock-lane report 
of his day in his Diable amoureuz, of 
the dramatis persone, of which a 
critic remarked, “The father is a 
lunatic, the daughter a hussy, the son 
a libertine, the tutor a sot, the lover 
a seducer, the mother no great thing, 
seeing that she does not care about 
having the devil for ber husband.” 

The representation of La Foire 
(Fair) Saint Laurent gave rise to a 
piece of fun. In the front of a booth 
in which something like dissolving 
views were exhibited, stood a gigantic 
humourist, Lerat by name, all in 
black, and adorned with a wig which 
came down to his middle. ‘Lhe rest 
is in the words of M. du Casse. 

“Gifted with a resounding voice, 
repeating his lesson with impertur- 
bable self-possession and sang froid, 
he invariably terminated his alluring 

rogramme with these words :—‘ Yes, 
ianieur, you shall be pleased, very 
well pleased, extremely well pleased ; 
and if you are not well pleased your 
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money shall be returned. But you 
will be pleased, very well pleased, ex- 
tremely well pleased.’” In the comedy 
of Legrand La Thorilliere imitated 
Lerat to the life. In our days the 
announcers of public spectacles are 
mimicked without giving these honest 
men any offence, but Lerat was a sus- 
ceptible soul, and thus retaliated. 
Having finished his ordinary harangue 
he continued, “Enter, gentlemen, 
enter. Here you shall behold La 
Thorilliere drunk, Baron with the 
Desmare (an actress), Poisson keeping 
a roulette, Mademoiselle Dancourt 
and her daughters. The whole court 
has seen them, all Paris has seen 
them. No delay ; you'll see allin a 
moment, and itisnot dear. You will 
be pleased, very well pleased,” &c. 
The lieutenant of police found the 
announcement rather too impudent, 
and the pleasantry too highly seasoned. 
So the poor giant was arrested, and 
kept in confinement till the fair was 
over.” 

Legrand was very popular with the 
pit both as comic actor and author. 
His small figure and ordinary face 
were badly adapted for tragic char- 
acters, but he was obliged sometimes 
to sustain them. His admirers inthe 
pit could not find in their hearts to 
hiss the little man, but they laughed 


freely at his tragic attempts. One 
evening after performing in the 


“Death of Pompey” he announced 
the play of next evening, and added, 
“ And I hope to make you laugh by 
and by in my “Prouve Reciproque” 
much more than I have done in “ Le 
Mort de Pompée.” 

In 1718 appeared Le Rot de 
Cocagne in the prologue of which a 
living poet was represented. This 
was the poet La Farrinitre, who had 
written thirty plays, and all con- 
demned at the first representation. 
This eccentric man was left a pro- 
perty of 100,000 francs, which he 
determined to spend in five years. 
He achieved his purpose, and was 
left without a sou in the opening of 
the sixth year. The French come- 
dians granted him a pension of 100 
crowns, paid monthly, merely to keep 
him from starving. In his misery he 
acted the Stoic to perfection. A 
friend meeting him in winter with 
a canvas dress on him, could extract 
no worse complaint from him than 
—“I am suffering.” ‘The Duke of 
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Ventadour often assisted him, and 
even had him to dinner, restricting 
him to one bottle of wine. One day 
he presented him with a fine peruke, 
requesting him to wear it only in 
fine weather. The next visit the 
= paid him was on a rainy day, 

ut the new wig was on. “Why 
do you not wear the old one this wet 
day ?” said the Duke. “Ah, I have 
sold it in order to preserve your pre- 
sent.” The poor improvident died 
in extreme wretchedness. 

Legrand's last comedy, Les Ama- 
zones Modernes, was performed in 
1727, and alas, unsuccessful. 


MICHEL BARON. 


Now going back a little we take 
up the actor Baron, of whom men- 
tion has been made in our papers on 
Moliére. Son of a merchant of Issou- 
dun, he early entered into the troupe 
of La Raisin, and subsequently into 
that of Molitre. He was an artist 
of the highest merit, but he enter- 
tained two uncomfortable foibles— 
one a wish to be thought author of 
some pieces of which he had not 
written a line, the other an ex- 
travagant value set on his pro- 
fession, actors in his opinion being 
equal in social consideration to the 
highest persons under royalty. His 
father and mother were comedians 
of the Hotel Bourgogne. The family 
name was Bayron (Byron!), but as 
Louis XIII. condescended to pro- 
nounce it Baron, Baron it remained. 

After Molitre’s death he left the 
troupe, and acquired the highest re- 
oe in the Hotel de Bourgogne. 

is vanity now knew no bounds; 
and learning that he was generally 
considered the Roscius of his day, 
he once cried out in a fit of personal 
enthusiasm, “You see a Cesar once 
in a century, but it has taken two 
thousand years to produce a Baron.” 
Another time his coachman and foot- 
man having been cudgelled by the 
Marquis de Byron’s servants, he com- 
plained of the offence. “ Your peo- 
ple,” said he, “have maltreated 
mine. I ask for justice.’ “And 
what can I do, my poor Baron ?” said 
the Marquis. “Why the d— did 
it enter your head to have people ?” 

Baron was the very model of a 
tragedy hero. He had a noble 
figure, a fine manly countenance, a 
full, melodious, and sonorous voice, 
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and was possessed of superior know- 
ledge of his art. 

Richelieu was more desirous of 
being considered a good dramatist 
than a great statesman; Gainsbo- 
rough, a good fiddler than a great 
painter; Baron, at the top of his 
profession, could not enjoy happiness 
without the reputation of a success- 
ful dramatic author. Whether he 
was author or mere purchaser, “ Le 
Rendezvous des Tuilleries,’ ‘ Les 
Enlévements,” “l’'Homme & bonnes 
Fortunes,” “‘]’Andrienne,” and “ Les 
Adelphes,” pass under his name, the 
two last being of course adaptations 
from Terence. 

A few days before the first repre- 
sentation of “Les Adelphes,” on 
sieur de Roquelaure invited Baron to 
dine with him, and read the play 
afterwards. ‘‘ You know,” said he, 
“that I am not without some taste, 
and I wish to see if you are less 
tiresome than Terence. I have in- 
vited three ladies of wit and judg- 
ment to be present at the reading. 
Baron joyfully accepted the invita- 
tion, and punctually presented him- 
self, manuscript in hand, burning 
with impatience to read the chef 
d’euvre. Dinner went by, but 
rather too slowly in Baron’s opinion. 
At last they rose, but they had no 
sooner entered the salon than the 
trio of ladies, the most determined 
gamblers in the upper society of 
Paris, called for cards. “Cards !” 
cried Roquelaure. ‘Sure, Baron is 
about to read his new comedy.” 
“Certainly,” said one of the coun- 
tesses, ‘‘and while he reads we will 
get through ourgame. The pleasure 
will be doubled.” At these words 
Baron left the room in a fury, which 
was still at a white heat when he 
reached home, and all the time his 
roguish host holding his sides with 
laughing. 

The amiable, witty, and satirical 
Le Sage treated Baron to a niche in 
his “ Diable Boiteux.” Thus speaks 
the keen-witted demon :— 

“T see there a player who enjoys 
in a profound slumber the delights 
of some flattering vision. This man 
is so old that there is not one in 
Madrid (Paris), who can say that he 
witnessed his first appearance. It is 
so long a time since = first appeared 
on the boards that he has become, so 
to say, theatrified. He possesses 
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talent, but he is so proud and so 
vain, that he imagines himself to be 
something above humanity. 

“Do you know what this hero of 
the Coulisses is dreaming about ? 
He imagines he is dead, and that all 
the divinities of Olympus have as- 
sembled to decide on the station, a 
man of his importance is to fill. He 
hears Mercury delivering an oration 
in which he asserts that this famous 
comedian, who has so often per- 
sonated Jupiter, and the other im- 
mortals, should not be subjected to 
the ordinary lot of human beings, 
and that he merits to be received 
among the celestials themselves. 
Momus applauds Mercury's senti- 
ments, but some gods and goddesses 
objecting to an apotheosis so un- 
usual, give opposition, and Jove to 
reconcile all parties, changes the 
ancient comedian into an ornamental 
statue of the scene.” 

Baron, moved by disgust or reli- 
gious motives, quitted the theatre in 
1791, being allowed by the king a 
pension of 1,000 crowns. In 1720 
when he was sixty-eight years old, 
he again resumed the theatrical 
crown and sceptre, and received as 
much applause as in his youth. His 
death occurred from a stage accident. 
While personating Don Diego in the 
Cid, his sword fell from his hand in 
the business of the scene, and he 
kicked it away in indignation. Un- 
happily the sharp point pricked his 
toe, and a gangrene soon ensued. 
Being told that his life would be pro- 
longed by the amputation of the 
limb, he remarked, “A theatrical king 
with a wooden leg would be sure 
to be hissed,” so he calmly awaited 
death. 

Noble fell from his rank in the 
magistracy through an act of for- 
gery, led an adventurous and un- 
edifying life, wrote four plays, the 
last called the Yourbe (Swindler) not 
being heard to theend. The Secre- 
tary of the “Comédie Frangaise” 
entered it on his register thus, “ Le 
Fourbe, pas achevé (The Swindler, 
not finished), the authors of the 
history of the “Théatre Francais,” 
copying this into their narrative, 
and mistaking s for 7, entered the 
name Le Fourse PARAcHEVE, 
thus adding to the number of 
ludicrously curious misprints, which 
exist. 
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ALAIN RENE LESAGE. 

Lesage, Breton by birth, 1677, was 
left an orphan at eight years of age, 
and deprived of his paternal property 
by the ill management of an uncle 
and tutor. He did not succeed at 
first in his theatrical ventures. He 
had early imbibed a taste for Spanish 
subjects, and these for the moment 
were not to the taste of his Parisian 
public. He was accepted and played 
however at the Théatre Italien and 
the minor houses, all called at that 
time by the name “ ThéAtres Forains,” 
and atlast made his footing sure atthe 
“Comédie Francaise” by his Crispin 
Rival in 1707, and his Turcaret in 
1709. The first of these pieces was 
presented on the same day with his 
César Ursin, and was greeted with 
unanimous applause, while the 
other was mercilessly condemned. 
The reverse fates had attended their 
previous representations at court. 
The public in this instance showed 
better taste than their betters. 

Turcaret occupied the attention of 
all the Parisian salons some days 
before its representation. The Du- 
chesse de Bouillon requested the 
author to come to her hotel, and read 
it for herself and her intimate friends. 
As the author could not read it after 
dinner without some temporary in- 
jury to his health, he begged that the 
hour of noon might be appointed. 
His request was granted, but the 
notable lady and her.noble company 
had to endure two mortal hours of 
expectation before Lesage made his 
appearance. He offered as a valid 
excuse that he could not sooner have 
left the court, where a trial, on which 
his entire property depended, had 
been going on. “No matter,” said 
the great dame, “ you have very im- 
pertinently made me lose two hours 
waiting for you.” “Madame, the 
Duchess,” answered the poet, “ I will 
restore you these lost two hours by 
sparing you the reading of my piece.” 
He immediately left the salon, and 
would not return though messengers 
followed on his heels. He never 
sone set foot inside the Hotel Bouil- 
on. 

Turcaree was a bitter satire on 
folk powerful by office or opulence, 
one of whom had deprived Lesage of 
an employment whose duties he had 
conscientiously discharged. Like 7’ar- 
tuffe and other pieces which expose 
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the vices of the powerful, and seize 
firmly on the public mind, it found 
great difficulty in obtaining an ap- 
pearance. The financiers set every 
engine at work to prevent the repre- 
sentation, but without success. The 
play was badly attended at first 
owing to the severity of the winter 
of 1709, during which it was put on 
the stage. It abounded with per- 
sonal likenesses of the petty tyrants 
of finance and high life, and it re- 
quired the authority of the Dauphin 
to effect its repetition. 

Some of the satire of Z'urcaret 
would find subjects even now. In 
the end of the first act, /rontin says, 
“ We pluck a oneal the coquette 
devours a man of business, the man 
of business pillages many others. 
This produces action and reactionjof ro- 
guery, the most pleasant in the world.” 

In the first scene of the second act, 
Frontin says to the baroness :— 

“She was in attendance on per- 
sons who led a retired life, who re- 
ceived a serious visits—a man and 
wife who loved one another—extra- 
ordinary people. Well, it isa dismal 
home ; my pupil was soon wearied of 


“ Where is she now ?” inquires the 
baroness. 

“Oh, she is living with an old 
prude whom I happen to know, who 
through charity shelters chamber- 
maids out of place, in order to be up 
to what passes in the families of her 
acquaintance.” 

atrimonial agencies were not un- 
known a century and a half since, or 
some twenty years before. In the 
fourth act, the baroness says to Mme. 
Jacob, “Eh, how do youprovidesingle 
handed, Madame Jacob, for the sup- 
rt of your large family?” Madam 
acob replies :— 

“T bring about marriages,my good 
lady ; to be sure they are only legiti- 
mate marriages. They are not so 

rofitable as marriages of the other 
Kind. But I do not wish to have any- 
thing to reproach myself with. And 
if Madame is disposed for marriage, I 
have in my eyea most desirable party.” 

It was sometime before Lesage 
could rid himself of his preference 
for Spanish subjects, with their absurd 
and romantic characters, and inci- 
dents,—of things entirely distasteful 
to the Parisian playgoers. Exercis- 
ing his own natural talents, he soon 
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distinguished himself by catching and 
exhibiting the follies and foibles of 
his own time, the morals and man- 
ners of existing society, and such inci- 
dents as were capable of affording the 
true comic. 

. His productions exhibit finesse, 
lively traits, and striking ideas, which 
like the favourite weapon of the 
clown, startle without hurting or 
wounding. Pleasant comparisons 
sportively-malign reflexions, well 
invented incidents, a pure style, an 
easy and animated dialogue are all 
found in Lesage. He gave about four 
and twenty pieces to the thédtres 
forains and only the two mentioned 
above to the Comédie Frangaise. 
He may be said to be the creator of 
the Opera Comique of Paris. Lesage’s 
Turcaret has become a type of 
worthies of his class, and entered into 
the domain of abstract names, 


LAFONT. 


This man of easy morals and 
gambling propensities, born 1686, 
and deceased at the early age of 39, 
wrote five or six pieces forthe 7’hédtre 
Frangais, and about the same num- 
ber for the Opera Comique (Théatre 
de la Foire). He wrote in an easy 
style, infused much drollery into his 
characters, and contrived interesting 
and ludicrous situations for them. 
He was eminently successful in his 
valet voles. His pieces were to the 
five act plays of the masters, what a 
cabinet picture is in relation to a life- 
size painting. Unfortunately Lafont 
was a slave to the dice and the wine 
pot. Not being in a condition to 
favour the great cafés or the great 
aa houses with his presence, 

e patronised establishments of low 
character, and when his last france 
was melted he fell to write like a fury, 
till he could put a few more crowns 
together. They were sure to é8ca 
from him in the same mode. In the 
exceedingly cold winter of 1709 he 
composed the following epigram, the 
only relic of his of that kind. 


“tEh, what!’ cried Apollo, 
Considering the extreme cold of his king- 


dom. 
‘To heat the sacred vale 
Wood alone is insufficient.’ 
‘Good!’ cried one of the nine sisters. 
‘Condemn quick to the flame 
All the poor verses of bad 
Our fire will be sure to last.’” 
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JEAN BAPTISTE ROUSSEAU. 

We now come to consider a man of 
whom very conflicting characters 
have been drawn. Son of a shoe- 
maker, he was born in 1649, and 
received the best education which 
the colleges of Paris could afford. He 
won fame, such as it was, at an early 
age by short pieces of poetry, and was 
welcome in the highest families. In 
1688 he attended Bonrepeaux, Am- 
bassador to Denmark, in quality of 
page, and afterwards Marshal Tallard 
as secretary during his residence in 
England. Rouillet, Director of the 
Finances, received him into his house 
at a later date, and with him he en- 
joyed the pleasures of the day with- 
out seeking any certain position to 
ensure future competence. He was, 
like our own Moore, the spoiled pet of 
the luxurious notables among whom 
he enjoyed existence. But a storm 
fell on his arbour of delight. The 
Café de la Laurent was then the 
favoured resort of the idle and luxu- 
rious youth of the capital, and La 
Motte and Rousseau were the master 
spirits of this palace of Armida, 
when the opera of Hesione appeared. 
Rousseau composed to an air in the 
prologue, five outrageous couplets in 
disparagement of the authors of the 
words, of the music, and of the ballets 
ofthepiece. These first couplets which 
were Rousseau’s composition without 
doubt, were followed day after day by 
others inspired by hatred, vengeance 
and a debauched spirit. The tri- 
bunals got no rest from the complaints 
of the libelled parties, and a shar 
search after the author ensued. 
Everything tended to bring the crimes 
home to Rousseau. The verses were 
as vigorous and truculent, and lasciv- 
ious, and impious as his were known 
to be, and bore a striking likeness to 
them in many details. Moreover, 
the persons aggrieved were precisely 
those who had showed themselves 
hostile to Rousseau’s interest, or 
were charged with having done so ;— 
at all events people with whom he 
wag on bad terms. He acknowledged 
the first five couplets, but denied any 
share in the others altogether. There 
was no direct proof against Jean 
Baptiste, and his guilt might have 
remained unproved, had he not taken 
it into his head to father the couplets 
on the geometrician, Saurin. He 
appears to have bribed a young shoe- 
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maker, Guillaume Arnould by name, 
to assert that Saurin had given him 
the libels, and paid him for distribut- 
ing them, which he had done by the 
hands of a shoe-black. A trial en- 
sued in which Saurin set in striking 
contrast the tenor of his whole life 
with that of his accuser. The sub- 
ornation of Arnould by Rousseau 
being established, at least to the 
satisfaction of the court, the poet was 
banished from the realm. e took 
refuge in Switzerland, was thence 
brought to Vienna by Prince Eugene, 
and after some time expelled from 
that city for his complicity in the 
affairs of that very bold, bad man, 
Count Bonneval. 

At Brussels he renewed his ac- 
quaintance with Mons. Arouet 
(Voltaire), the future disturber of 
old institutions, and of sundry quiet- 
disposed folk. He had given due 
praise to the young poet's efforts, 
and the young poet, glad of the ap- 
probation of a master in the art, was 
not behindhand in flattery, one of 
its most pleasing forms consisting in 
his seeking advice on such and such 
literary projects, and on matters of 
taste. The gratified man declared 
where he could be heard, that - his 
young friend would be one day tke 
glory of his age. 

But a disagreeable condition of 
things succeeded this mutual respect 
and friendship, and the two poets be- 
came bitter enemies. Rousseau’s 
partisans say that the quarrel origi- 
nated in some just remarks of the 
elder poet on the “ Epistle to Julia” 
of the younger. Satan sometimes 
amuses himself by correcting sin. 
Voltaire’s friends said that Rousseau 
was filled with envy and spite at the 
success of his Marvamné, for his own 
drama of the same name had been 
eminently unsuccessful. Wherever 
the fault lay, the feud became and re- 
mained bitter. 

Some powerful friends in Paris ob- 
tained the Regent's permission for 
him to return to the city, but he 
would not accept the boon as a mat- 
ter of grace, but of justice, and made 
it a condition of his return that a new 
trial should be held. This would not 
be allowed. His next proceeding 
was to cross over to England, and get 
his collected works printed in two 
quarto volumes. he sale put 
10,000 crowns in his hands in 1723, 
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but he invested his money in the Os- 
tende Company, and lost every sou 
by its ensuing failure. Boutet a no- 
tary of Paris proved all along a 
stedfast friend to him in his needs, 
and the Duke of Aremberg granted 
him a pension of 1,500 livres, which 
he did not long enjoy. Having 
asserted in a journal that Voltaire had 
seriously accused him to the Duke of 
Aremberg, of having written the de- 
testable couplets, a complaint was 
formally made to the nobleman by 
the resentful accused, and the salary 
was paid no more. After another 
unsuccessful attempt to have his 
banishment cancelled, he died at 
Brussels in 1741, solemnly protest- 
ing beforereceiving the Viaticum, that 
he was thoroughly innocent of the 
composition of the infamous couplets. 
However those whom he had accused 
of theirauthorship always protested 
their innocence just as strongly. 

The character of the man has been 
left in as much uncertainty as the 
authorship of the couplets. His ill- 
wishers represent him as impious, 
restless, capricious, imprudent, vin- 
dictive, envious, satiric, insincere in 
his praise. His friends say he was 
candid, frank, faithful, grateful, and 
sincerely religious. Monsieur Piron 
composed this epigrammatic epitaph 
for him. 

“Here lies the illustrious and unhappy 
Rousseau. 

Brabant was his tomb and Paris his 

monument. 

Here is the brief round of his life, 

Which was by just one-half too long; 

Thirty years he was worthy of envy, 

Thirty years he was worthy of pity.” 


Rousseau’s dramatic works to which 
perhaps we should have confined our- 
selves, are inferior to his mere poeti- 
cal compositions. In 1694 he had 
“Le Café’ performed, no extract 
from which would perhaps read as 
well as the subjoined extract from a 
little poem, occasioned by the per- 
formance :— 


‘ Coffee by common consent, 
Has at last obtained a general pass- 
port. 
If at eve you've eaten too freely, 
Or taken too much of grape juice, 
In the morn drink it strong. 
Tt dispels each evil influence, 
It oils the springs of the mind, 
To wakefulness it excites, 
*T will even raise the dead. 
VOL. LXXV.—NO. CCCCXLVI, 


‘And on the subject Rousseau might 
well 

Charm the ear without effort, 

But with him it lost its virtue. 

The audience it set asleep.” 

In 1696 “Le Flatteur” was per- 
formed with great success. It is re- 
corded that when Rousseau was issu- 
ing from the theatre after its first re- 

resentation, radiant with success, his 
joyful father ran to embrace him, and 
was roughly repulsed. The friends 
and admirers of the poet never gave 
any credit to thisreport. In his life- 
time, however, a song appeared, illus- 
trated with an engraving of this scene. 
It gave much disquiet to the poet. 
“ Come listen great and small 

The history of a thankless child ; 

Son of a cobbler—an honest man. 

And now you shall hear how 

For punishment the devil 

Took him in close possession.” 


The title of the play inspired a ver- 
sifier with another song little to the 
author’s honour. ° 

“Dear Rousseau, your loss is great ; 

Your future pieces will, every one, fail. 

In playing the Flatterer you've attracted 

the hate 

Of him alone who would give you 

praise.” 


PHILIPPE NERICAULT DESTOUCHES. 


A sensible change for the worse 
became evident among things theatri- 
cal towards the end of the Grand 
Monarque’s reign, and under the au- 
thority of the Regent. During the 
rule of Richelieu and the greater part 
of Louis XIV.’s reign, people’s minds 
were occupied with subjects of weight, 
wars, and conquests, and their minds 
were strung to take interest and feel 
enjoyment in the tragedies and the 
more serious of the comedies pro- 
duced by Corneille, Racine, Moliére, 
and some of those whom we have 
named. But under the Regent, who 
cared for none of these things, and 
sought only to make an irksome life 
endurable by self-indulgence, the 
public taste became day by day more 
frivolous and vitiated, and such pietes 
as they presented at the Théatre 
Italien, to which the performers were 
allowed to return, and the small 
theatres, attracted those who had once 

tronised the Théatre Frangais. 

limsy operas, vaudevilles, and other 
poe in which a divertissement could 
lugged in by the head and shoul- 
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ders, were the entertainments favour- 
ed by the public, and the unprin- 
cipled court-folk whose acquaintance 
curious readers may make by looking 
through the excellent Romance of 
“Le Chevalier de Harmental,” by 
Dumas. 

There was, however, one exception 
to the crowd of flimsy writers for the 
stage during this time—the dramatist 
mentioned at the head of this divi- 
sion. 

Destouches, born at Tours in 1680, 
after a studious course of education, 
entered the army, and being present 
at the siege of Barcelona during the 
War of the Succession, was on the 
point of being killed by the explosion 
of a mine. While with his regiment 
at Soleure he attracted the notice of 
the Marquisde Puysieux, who induced 
him to turn his attention to diplo- 
macy. His political studies did not 
stifle his taste for theatrical matters. 
While in Switzerland he wrote “ Le 
Curieux Impertinent,” which, at a 
later day obtained success on the Paris 
boards. 

In 1717 the Regent sent Dubois 
along with him to England, to watch 
the interests of France in that coun- 
try. He lived there seven years, 
during which he took to himself an 
English wife. The Regent received 
him with great cordiality on his re- 
turn, and once said, “ I intend to give 
you such proofs of my regard as shall 
not only astonish yourself, but even 
France entire.” He was placed at 
the head of the bureaux, and was to 
be Minister of Foreign Affairs when 
the death of the good-humoured and 

leasure-loving Regent put an end to 

urther hopes of advancement. He 
selected Fortaiseau, near Melun, for 
his future residence, bought a small 
estate, and spent the rest of his life 
there, varying his agricultural opera- 
tions by an occasional visit to Paris 
to see one of his comedies through re- 
hearsal. He usually returned to his 
farm the eve of the performance. 
Cardinal Fleury once requested him 
to undertake an embassy to Peters- 
burg, but he declined the honour. He 
died in 1754, when seventy-four years 
old, leaving a daughter, married to.a 
colonel, and a son, an officer in the 
Mousquetaires. While in London he 
spared 40,000 livres out of his inconie 
to assist his father who was encum- 
bered with a large family. In every 
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relation of life, Destouche showed 
an example worthy of imitation. He 
was devoid of ambition ; he resigned 
his court honors, and retired to com- 
parative solitude without a sigh. His 
good principles and sense of what 
was due to religion and morality, ex- 
hibited themselves in his plays, which 
are on a par with Morton’s, or Gold- 
smith’s, or Cumberland’s comedies. 
He was elected an academician in 
1723. 

Destouches’ comedies were distin- 
guished by a correct dialogue, a facile 
versification, comic humour of the 
best kind, a judgment matured b 
study, that elegant simplicity which 
distinguishes Terence, and an entire 
absence of loose ideas, or loose sug- 
gestions. They are characterized by 
an air of truth, of nature, and of good 
manners. Destouches had not the 
comic vigour of Moliére, nor the spark- 
ling gaiety of Regnard, but he united 
in himself several of the good qual- 
ities of both writers. Frequently his 
denouments were better prepared, 
and more happily worked up than 
those of Molitre. We give the names 
of his several plays, and the dates of 
their reprepresentations. “ Le Curi- 
eux Impertinent,” 1710; “L’Ingrat,” 
1712; “ L’Irrésolu,” 1713 ; “ Le Mé- 
disant” and “La Fausse Veuve,” 
1715; “Le Triple Mariage,” 1716 ; 
“L’Obstacle Imprevu,” 1717; “Le 
Philosophe Marié,” and “Les En- 
vieux,” 1727 ; * Le Philosophe Amo- 
reux,’ 1729; “ Le Glorieux,” 1732 ; 
“Le Ambitieux et l’Indiscréte,” 1737; 
“Force du Naturel,” 1750. There 
were others which were not acted 
during his lifetime. 

“La Triple Mariage” affords an 
instance of the superiority of a pure 
invention over a real fact when pre- 
sented in novel or play. It was not 
very successful. It was nearly a 
transcript of an occurrence which 
had taken place a little before the 
time of representation. An elderly 
gentleman, father of a young man 
and young woman, privately married 
a young girl, who got so uneasy a 
few months later, that, he resolved 
on revealing the secret. He se- 
lected the half-hour after dinner 
when he was sitting with wife and 
son, and daughter, and a young 
gentleman and lady their neighbours. 
He made the awful confession, but 
while he was expecting to hear some- 
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thing in the way of reproach, he saw 
his son taking the young lady men- 
tioned by the hand, and his daughter 
the young gentleman, all kneeling 
and asking his forgiveness and bless- 
ing, for they also had entered the 
holy state without his knowledge. 
Of course nothing remained for the 
“ Fine old Gaulish Gentleman” to do 
but order them to rise, fill their 
glasses, and drink to the happiness 
of the triple marriage. 

“ We Philosophe Marié” was found- 
ed on his own wedding. While in 
England the Abbéafterwards Cardinal 
Dubois, being recalled to the French 
Court to preside over the foreign 
affairs, Destouches and a young 
Englishwoman of good birth took 
the liberty of falling in love with, 
and marrying each other. The cere- 
mony was privately performed in the 
chapel of the Embassy, the bride’s 
sister and four others being the only 
witnesses. 

It is pleasant to read and not un- 
pleasant to write about these talented 
actors and actresses who delighted 
their world during the reign of Louis 
XIV. and not less pleasant to dwell 
on the biographies of the able and 
gifted men who found plots and 
dialogue for them, and enabled them 
to present a connected story to their 
audience ; though in many cases 
individuals.among them would be 
ignorant of the plot, and of every- 
thing connected with it except their 
own lengths and cues. It is not very 
orem 3 however to dwell on the 
ives of the greater portion of the 
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actors and authors, their want of 
economy, of good conduct, and their 
general neglect of the social and 
domestic virtues. Perhaps of all the 
dramatists we have here brought 
forward, the Abbé Bruyes, his 
associate Palaprat, and Destouches, 
were the only thoroughly estimable 
men to be reckoned among them, 
The early performers among the 
Romans and the Greeks seem to have 
left the brand of immorality and 
improvidence on the greater number 
of the future professors of their art. 
This will be ever the case in cities 
where the upper and the middle 
classes generally seem to have no 
idea of human existence than as a 
condition or means for sensuous 
enjoyment. Such is the case with 
the city of Paris; such is the case 
with Vienna. In the cities of our 
more staid and strait laced islands, 
the general character of the people is 
reflected by that of the dramatic 
portion of their population, who are 
not generally to be distinguished 
with regard to decency of conduct 
and regard to Christian virtues from 
the ordinary run of educated and 
intelligent people. Long may it be 
so, and long may it be till such 
spectacles as are nightly witnessed 
in Paris are introduced among us! 
We do not fear that the reign of 
dramas of the character of “ Formosa” 
may be long. Among people who 
hold to the tenets of revealed religion 
exhibitions of rampant vice must 
have a limited period in which to do 
their evil work, 


WHICH I8 THE HEROINE? 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MARJoRY, as we have seen, was no 
exalted heroine or philosopher, much 
as she delighted in the perusal of 
heroic and philosophie works, and 
the reaction of her life in London, 
during the hot August days that 
followed, in the compan of her step- 
mother, was trying, in the last degree 
to her spirits and temper. 

To do her justice, she tried to make 
the best of it ; she tried to busy her- 


self with her usual occupations, re- 
turning to her old books, and old work 
of logical problems, and such Tike, but 
strange to say, they seemed to have 
lost much of their charm for her, 
a thought springing up in the midst 
of them as to what was the use of 
it all, and oftener still—what would 
Lord Montfort have thought of them? 
She did not voluntarily bring hisimagé 
to her mind, bat, somehow, she could 
10* 
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not help it ; if she went to sing, she 
fancied him near her, listening, and 
wished he could hear her now when 
she was not afraid, and could do her- 
self justice; if she busied herself 
with German poetry, his face, with 
its gentle smile, was before her, and 
the half-satirical tones of his voice in 
her ear, commenting upon her style 
of reading ; even the major and minor 
premises were not safe from his intru- 
sion, he in vague way, figuring as the 
middle term in every syllogism. Very 
silly, no doubt, but then women who 
dabble in logic, are generally silly, in 
the affairs of every-day life. 

One pleasure she had—her two 
younger sisters seemed glad of her 
return, and with Henrietta especially, 
who had a taste for poetry, she had 
something in common, and she did 
her best to work upon this foundation 
trying to instil into her more ex- 
alted views than the narrow ones 
always put before her by Mrs. Gra- 
ham. But Mrs. Graham watched 
this pemeney and did her best to 
counteract Marjory’s schemes, bring- 
ing in some little cutting remark, 
with her smile in full play, upon the 
utter uselessness of poetry, and the 
greater advantage of knowing how 
to make one’s bonnets and dresses, 
or the most advantageous pieces 
of meat for household use, or some- 
thing of that sort, which was irritat- 
ing beyond measure to Marjory, and 
acted like a cold shower bath upon 
the rising aspirations of poor Hen- 
rietta. hether it was Hamlet's 
soliloquy upon the immortality of the 
soul, Tennyson’s “May Queen,” 
Keat’s “ Ode to the Nightingale,” or 
Joan of Arc’s adieu to her native 
valley—it was all the same, nothing 
was too sacred for the sharp edge 
of Mrs. Graham's little tongue. 

“My dears,” she would say, “I’m 
sure you think all these things very 
fine ; so did I, at your ages—at yours, 
I mean, Henrietta—but what good 
did they dome? Did all the Shake- 
speare and poetry I ever read,teach me 
how tomakeagood wife to your papa?” 
but at that point Mrs. Graham al- 
ways had the field to herself, as Mar- 
jory was weary of discussing it, and 

r little Henrietta did not know 
ow. 

Marjory did not give in, however ; 
she steadily pursued her course, in 
spite of her stepmother’s saying that 
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‘“‘ Hamlet” was contrary to the Bible, 
the “May Queen” silly sentiment, 
the “Ode to the Nightingale” in- 
comprehensible, and “Joan of Arc’s 
Farewell” nothing but ugly German. 
She had set herself the task of raising 
her sister’s mind ; so she went into it 
with all the heart she could command, 
regardlessof any amount of satireand 
commonplace from her prosaic little 
- mother. 

Sut, all the same, it was dreary 
work ; the dull routine of every-day 
life pressed heavily on her spirits ; 
the same thing day after day—the 
work with her sister, her own solitary 
reading, broken in upon sometimes 
by happy musings, making reality 
only the harder afterwards, the unin- 
teresting look-out upon dry parched 
up shrubs and grass, and long lines 
of hot, sunstricken houses ; the daily 
walksthroughbroilingdeserted streets; 
and then the constant, ever-recurring 
matter-of-fact views of life poured 
down upon her by Mrs. Graham, 
hemming her in on every side, ex- 
hausting the very air around her, and 
making her positively pant for a purer 
and fresher atmosphere in which she 
could breathe freely the untainted air 
of heaven. And then her own heart’s 
ceaseless questionings, her wishings 
and longings for something—some- 
thing she had no idea of before, but 
something that made her feel life 
would be no life without it, and the 
very thought of missing was a new 
sharp pain, till now wholly unknown 
to her. Truly an under-current, deep 
and strong, was rising beneath that 
calm surface—just as Ida had said— 
an under-current, undiscovered till 
now, but all the deeper and stronger 
from the lateness of development. 

Two or three times, during this 
monotonous period, letters had passed 
between herself and Mgnes; but 
Agnes could not write much ata time, 
writing tired her, therefore letters 
were not like talking to her; they 
only told of the quiet life she and 
Ida were leadingno one else was 
mentioned—of the affection she felt 
for Marjory, and a few kind tender 
words, intended as help and comfort 
for her. Butsomehow, Marjory was 
not satisfied, and she did not like to 
ask the reason why. 

One morning, when this life 
of her’s had gone on for about a 
month, and when on this particular 
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morning she had risen, weary and 
dispirited, for another day of it ; the 
maid knocked as usual at her door, 
bringing in her letters ; as she did 
so she said, “Miss Augusta begged 
of me to ask you to keep the coronet 
for her, ma’am.” ‘“ Very well,” said 
Marjory, seizing them quickly, and 
tearing open the coronetted one, in 
great danger of ruining the device so 
— by Augusta, and then running 
“her eye over it, with a beating heart 
and flushed face, and almost a scream 
of ecstasy as she came to the close. 
Anyone, seeing her then, could hardly 
have believed her to be the same 
woman. What was there in that 
short note to make all this difference ? 
There was this :— 


“ Montfort Castle, Old Wood, 
“ September. 


“Dear Miss GRAHAM, 

“Our county ball comes off next 
week ; it will give my son, Lord 
Montfort, and myself much pleasure, 
if you will join our party for it. 

“ Agnes will give you all particu- 
lars. 

“ Yours, sincerely, 


“Louisa MonTrFoRT.” 


Not very gracious by any means ; 
but then Vaee Montfort did not feel 


gracious, nor did Marjory’s coming 
give her the least pleasure. It was 
entirely Lord Montfort’s arrange- 
ment. He had made her write the 
note, as he was determined Marjory 
should be invited in no other way, 
and so as she had not strength or 
courage to defy him in his own house, 
she had to do it with the best grace 
she could command. When first 
ropased to her, she merely raised 
| lazy eyes in surprise and said, 
“ Miss Graham! What on earth do 
you want with her here ?” 

Montfort had replied that Agnes 
and he wished to have her ; therefore 
he begged my lady to write and invite 
he 


r. 
“ Why can’t you and Agnes do it, 
then? I don’t want her.” 
* Because it will come better from 
ou, Lady Montfort, as lady of the 
ta ey therefore I beg you will have 
the kindness to send the invitation.” 
And when Montfort spoke and 
looked in that determined manner 
my lady had no alternative but to 
obey him. Besides, as she knew he 
was master of the house; and she and 
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her girls only there on sufferance, she 
thought it more advisable always to 
give in than come to words on any 
matter. 

But, if Lady Montfort’s note was 
cool, Agnes’s made up for itin warmth 
and affection— 


“Dear Marsory ” (she said)— 

“There is to be no excuse to Lady 
Montfort’s note. I have set my heart 
on your coming. It will be delightful 
having you. There is to be a large 
party or the ball, which takes place on 

ednesday, the 26th, but if you 
come on Monday, the 24th, you will 
arrive before the crowd, which will 
be much more comfortable in every 
way. Montfort desires me to say 
this, and joins me in hoping to have 
the pleasure of seeing you. Your 
train leaves at 1.40, and reaches Old- 
wood at 3.40, where thé carriage will 
be waiting for you. 

“* Au revoir, dear Marjory, 

“ Affectionately yours, 


“ Agnes MorTIMER.” 


Could Marjory believe her eyes ? 
Could it be possible such pleasure 
had actually fallen to her share? It 
must be a dream! But no, there 
were the two letters, the one with its 
large characterless handwriting, and 
its great blue and gold coronet above 
—the other in feeble delicately- 
formed letters, containing in a short 
space such volumes of happiness. 
She felt like a new creature; she 
could have danced with delight; as 
it was, she pressed this letter to her 
heart as if it had been a living thing, 
and her eyes sparkled with tears of 
joy. Through the tears again and 
again she read it, one line especially, 
and each time she read it onl 
seemed more and more delightful. 
In the midst of this occupation the 
bell rang, and with speed, very 
unlike her own tardy movements, 
she finished her toilet, but in the ena, 
in spite of all her haste, arrived just 
as prayers were a 

“ Late for prayers, Marjory!” said 
her meek father in his slow way. 

“What has happened, Marjory ?” 
said Mrs. Graham, marking her 
flushed cheeks. “ You look as if you 
were going to be married, at least.” 

Nothing daunted,noteven put out— 
she was too happy for that—Marjory 
with a smiling face told her news, 
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and for once in her life a. communi- 
cation from her lips was received 
with a unanimous burst of joy. 

“Well done, Marjory !” said Mrs. 
Graham, witha beaming face ; “ that 
is something, I must say ;” and in 
her genuine satisfaction, not one 
cutting remark was made during the 
whole of breakfast time. She was, in 
reality, proud and delighted Marjory 
was going into real good society, 
better than with all her trying, she 
could ever have obtained for her ; but 
that did not signify—no matter how 
it came, whether a her or 
through any one else, it had come, 
and that was enough. In this point, 
at least, Mrs. Graham, with all her 
narrowness, showed one spark of 
large-heartedness. But then Marjory 
was going into good society, going to 
meet heaps of “ beaux,” any one of 
whom might take a fancy to her and 
make her his wife, and with these 
rospects in view, even Mrs. Graham 
herself could afford to be large- 
hearted.” Besides, all this cast back 
a reflected light upon her little self, 
which was by no means to be 
despised, and indeed so pleasant was 
. this thought that she remembered 
after breakfast she had not seen Mrs. 
Brown for some days ; sO when Mar- 
jory sat down to answer her notes, 
Mrs. Graham took the opportunity 
to run round the corner and relate 
the whole particulars, and much more 
on the same head, to her intimate 
friend, Mrs. Brown. 

When she returned the letters were 
written, and a long discussion on 
dreas was just beginning when the 
dogr opened and little Auntie ap- 
aired, just in time to join it. 

Never had Mrs. Morton’s coming 
seemed so well timed to Mrs.Graham as 
at this moment, and the poor little lady 
was quite taken aback at the warmth 
of her greeting ; but the truth was, 
Mrs. Graham wanted Marjory to ap- 
pear to the best advantage at Mont- 
fort Castle, and this being her season 
for economizing, she had never felt 
more in want of one who had no par- 
ticular season for such matters, and 
who was always ready to help her 
“ darling Marjory,” even if that hetp- 
ing had reduced her own self to the 
very hardest straits. Just now, the 
instant the little woman had re- 
covered from her bewilderment, and 
was made to understand the great 
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event in prospect, she said at once, 
in her own trembling way— 

“ But, dear, what are you going to 
do about dress? Hadn’t we better 
settle something ?” 

“That’s just what we were talking 
about when you came in,” said Mrs, 
Graham, at once; “and I’m quite 
shocked to see how few nice things 
Marjory has.” 

“Oh, Marjory, dear, then, hadn’t 
we better see about it ?” 

‘ ' Very well, Auntie. What shall we 
0 

“ But there’s so little time,” said 
Mrs. Graham ; “this is Tuesday, and 
she’s to go next Monday.” . 

“Oh, what shall we do ?” said th 
little lady, aghast. 

“She ought to go out at once, I 
say,” said Mrs. Graham, “and choose 
her things and give them to be made.” 

“Oh, yes, dear. Shall we have a 
cab now ?” 

“But you'll be tired, auntie dear,” 
Marjory said, affectionately. 

But Mrs. Graham had already 
rung the bell, and, before Mrs. Mor- 
ton could answer, had ordered the 
cab, so there was no alternative but 
to start off without further delay. 

From that day commenced a period 
of fuss and excitement, most unusual 
with the quiet Marjory ; she could 
remember nothing like it since the 
time Bessie was getting her trous- 
seau. A continual trying on of new 
things and settling up of old seemed 
to go on all day. There was her ball 
dress, white, all over puffs and “ boul- 
lions,” and her new morning silk, 
both given by Auntie, so magni- 
ficent to those sober eyes in War- 
wick-equare, that the girls said no one 
would look grander than Marjory ; 
then there was the white silk to be 
done up by an inferior hand, ditto 
her present best morning dress ; then, 
others to be settled and fixed by a 
workwoman in the house. There 
were the endless shopping expedi- 
tions to match this ribbon and buy 
that trimming, the discussions as to 
what would look best and be cheapest 
at the same time, till at last Marjory 
was fairly worn out, and earnestly 
wished she could be rigged out, likea 
lay figure, for her visit without all 
this worry and bother. But at last it 
was all over, the eventful Monday 
had come, the dresses were fin- 
ished, the boxes packed, the cab at 
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the door, the “ Good-byes ” said, and 
Marjory fairly started off on her new 
existence. 

Such a whirl had she lately lived 
in that really, till the moment she 
found herself in the railway carriage, 
she had scarcely a moment’s time 
for herown worrying thoughts; come 
they must, however, sooner or later ; 
here, then, in this lull, before the 
greater whirl began was as good a 
moment as any other. Foolish Mar- 
jory ! she had taken a book with her 
for the journey; why not read it 
then, instead of sitting coldly quiet, 
facing the sudden awfulness of her 
position, on her way to the greatest 
happiness she believed could have 
come to hershare? It was happiness, 
or rather—had been, when viewed 
from a distance, without much time 
to contemplate it calmly in all its 
bearings ; but now that she could do 
80, now that she was approaching it, 
nearing it, without possibility of es- 
cape, the happiness seemed all to 
vanish away in sheer terror of the 
new world before her ; and still more 
from a thought, undefined and vague 
before, but forcing itself with greater 
pertinacity now that she had leisure 
to attend to it—a thought connected 
with someone she was on her way to 
meet, someone who had asked her to 
his house, someone who had thought 
of her, and said it would give him 
pleasure to see her ; someone whom 
to meet again had caused most of the 
happiness in her heart all this 
past week; but yet it was the 
thought of this someone that had 

ower to cloud over all her bright 
orizon, and make her wish she had 
never ventured to this meeting. Mar- 
jory a few days before had almost 
felt the foretaste of that “ brimming 
chalice ” Ida had so raved about—for 
a little while a taste of real happi- 
ness had been hers, without one flaw- 
to mar it ; but that was only in pro- 
spective ; now that she was drawing 
nearer and nearer to it—now, when 
she might soon reach out her hand 
and grasp it in reality, she trembled 
and drew back, the prospect had 
been dazzling, more dazzling than she 
thought could possibly have appeared 
on her horizon; but now that the 
rospect was almost fading away, 
fore the reality coming on, she be- 
gan to see spots and shadows on the 
sunny scene, and to feel that, after 
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all, she had been a fool to expect such 
sunshine, when twilight had inyari- 
ably been her lot. 

And this all in anticipation, before 
even she could feel either sunshine 
or shadow! 

Oh, Marjory, where was the use of 
this? Where was the use of conjur- 
ing up disagreeable possibilities when 
everything looked bright before you ? 
Where was the use of settling before- 
hand that one who had always been 
kind, gentle, and mindful of you, 
should forget you now after so short 
a time ? hy should you feel that 
you of all others should be passed 
over unnoticed in the crowd by one 
who had asked you especially to join 
that crowd? Why should you let 
the feeling of your own insignificance 
and nothingness weigh upon you so, 
now that you are going into the pre- 
sence of one who had done more than 
any other to raise you up and lift the 
weight from off you? Why? But 
for everyone of those questions Mar- 
jory would have had an answer ready; 
she would have said first that it was 
good. to face disagreeable possi- 
bilities, as they were sure to be- 
come realities to her ; it was as well 
to expect them, as when they came 
it would be easier to bear them; 
then, that Lord Montfort had 
certainly been kind, and gentle, and 
mindful of her, when she had met 
him before, but that was not now. 
Now, if he had ever thought about 
her, he had had time to forget her. 
She was not the person to make an 
impression easily—besides she was 
going to meet him in a crowd of 
people, his own intimate friends and 
acquaintances—people much grander 
and better worth knowing, in a 
worldly point of view, than herself 
—therefore, of course, she would be 

assed over. As to the weight of 

er own insignificance, he had cer- 
tainly done more than any other 
man to lift it off her, by singling her 
out for attention, and seeming to 
care.for her society, and her accom- 
plishments—but then—then what ? 
Oh! that was too. pleasant when it 
lasted, ever to happen to her again. 
So Marjory reasoned with her own 
heart. Sensibly and wisely, perhaps 
some may say—it is better to be well 
prepared for untoward circumstances, 
they have less power then to harm 
you when they come—better to expect 
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nothing, and you will not be dis- 
appointed—better not to sing in the 
morning, or you may cry before night, 
and so on, and so on—but, is such 
advice good in the end? Is it better 
to crush the feeling of pleasure given 
you by Him “who gave us richly 
things to enjoy,” for fear of the 
pain that may follow ? Is it better, 
when the heart is opening wide in 
anticipation of joy—expanding in the 
sunshine God gives to His creatures, 
to contract it, bit by bit, in fear and 
trembling of the shades and darkness 
that may obscure it? Is it better, in 
the rare intervals of real happiness 
vouchsafed to man below, to destroy 
that happiness with the thought of 
sorrow that may come after it? 
Ah, no! the birds of the air teach us, 
after all, a better lesson. Look at 
them springing through the air on a 
sunny morning, every motion of their 
wings a living joy—listen to them 
carolling in their little throats, as 
soaring upwards, far, far away, they 
seem to our dazed eyes to reach the 
very fount of light itself. What care 
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they for clouds and darkness, and 
wintry days and nights coming on ? 
They revel in the sunshine and bright- 
ness of the moment, joying in it, as 
God meant His creatures should, 
their whole little day one hymn of 
raise, the morrow let alone with God. 
f Marjory, with all her love for God’s 
world and works, had but learnt a 
lesson from them it would have 
been better for her, in my mind, bet- 
ter in every way; for natures such 
as her's, capable of happiness, wish- 
ing, longing, searching for it, but 
schooled, tortured, crushed down all 
the while, fail, as a natural conse- 
quencé, in obtaining the prize they 
covet; hesitating, distrustful, self- 
occupied, they fear to risk their bark 
upon the “sunny sea,” in dread of 
waves and storms that may arise 
and swamp it, and thus they stand, 
trembling, shivering, doubting, on 
the brink, left, but too often at the 
last, stranded and alone. 

A cure there is for such a nature— 
will Marjory obtain it ? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“Oxtpwoop ! Oldwood ! Oldwood !” 
was echoed in various and unintelli- 
gible tones, before Marjory had 
roused herself from her distressing 
reverie, or looked once into the book 
she held in her hand. Now, how- 
ever, read or unread, it had to be 
= away quickly, while Esther—lent 

y Mrs. Morton, for the occasion— 
helped to gather her things together, 
and then darted off to see after the 


luggage. 

ust as she had disappeared, a 
tall and imposing-looking footman, 
who had evidently been searching 
the different carriages, with as much 
energy as his importance would al- 
low, approached Marjory, and in a 
low, deferential tone, demanded in- 
quiringly, ‘‘ Miss Graham ?” 

“Yes,” said Marjory, in a half 
whisper. 

“What luggage, ma'am ?” he re- 
sponded, taking possession of her 
travelling bag, which made her 
most uncomfortable, feeling that no 
amount of remuneration on her part 
could ever make up for the civility 
of so stately a personage, and forcing 


on her, more than ever, the convic- 
tion, that now, indeed, she was in 
for it, and must face it all, the best 
way she could. 

In a trembling voice, she answered, 

her maid was looking after it, hoping 
by that means to dissuade him from 
the trouble, but on the contrary, he 
went off immediately to assist, and 
having disposed of it to a porter, who 
deposited it in a vehicle sent for that 
peryee, came back to escort her and 
Esther to the carriage, and having 
ascertained they had everything they 
needed, mounted the box, and gave 
orders to drive home. 

Happily for Marjory, the drive was 
long enough to admit of her recover- 
ing somewhat of her composure, after 
this appalling rencontre, before enter- 
ing the castle itself. A lovely drive 
it was too, first up the broad, thrifty 
High-street of the rising little town 
of Oldwood, with its “Montfort 
Arms” hotel, its town hall, its club, 
and fashionable shops, importing 
goods even from Paris itself; then, 
past the noise and bustle of the 
streets, into a quiet country road, 
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with green fields on either side, and a 
view of mountains beyond; then, 
down a steep hill, with tall trees 
arching overhead, letting in, every 
now and then, long lines of sun- 
light on the white road below, and 
where the mountains seemed to rise 
higher and higher the further down 
the hill you drove; then, over a 
bridge, with the brown waters rush- 
ing below, on away into the far off 
sea ; then, a few minutes more, and 
the large iron gates came in view, 
making Marjory’s heart throb at the 
sight ; then, through the gates, down 
a great broad avenue, bordered by 
stately trees, where rooks were caw- 
ing wildly, and where through open- 
ings, here and there, glimpses of 
undulating park-like grounds ap- 
peared, where deer were feeding, and 
rabbits scampering merrily up the 
grassy banks, and shadows lay in 
great broad stripes upon the shining 
grass, on through another shade of 
trees, where nothing could be seen 
but thick masses of foliage, and 
where sounds of water rippling in 
the quiet glen beneath were heard, 
till, turning a corner suddenly, and 
emerging into the light of day, there, 
in the full blaze of evening sunshine, 
the castle itself appeared in view. 

Another great throb as Marjory 
beheld it, so dark, and gray, and 
grand, with its many turrets and 
mullioned windows, looking down on 
smooth, wide terraces, with borders 
of many coloured flowers, backed by 
dark yews and cypresses, and high 
beech hedges, and purple mountains 
far beyond, a living bit of “long 
ago” it looked, let into the com- 
mon work-a-day world of to-day. 
But no thought so poetical en- 
tered Marjory’s perturbed mind just 
then. To her, at that moment, it 
seemed more like a solemn prison- 
house than anything else, poetical 
or otherwise. 

But now they had drawn up before 
the wide stone steps, and one fright- 
ened glance beyondshowed hera great, 
dark hall, full of armed knights, and 
shields and swords and banners. How 
to mount those steps, enter that hall, 
and, worse still, face the stately 
“ Chatelaine” herself, was more than 
she could say, but happily for her, 
she had no time to think of it, as here 
at that instant was the tall footman 
at the carriage door, another higher 
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up the steps, and at the hall-door 
itself another person in plain clothes, 
looking like a gentleman, all in wait- 
ing on her movements ; so in fear and 
trembling she alighted, did man- 
age to mount the steps, where one of 
the awful servants took her in charge, 
actually walked through the sombre 
hall after him, where nothing 
more appalling than these grim effigies 
of bygone days greeted os arrival, 
then up a broad oaken staircase lead - 
ing from an inner hall, beyond— 
beneath— 
“A casement high and triple arch’d, 
All garlanded with carven imageries, 
Of fruits and flowers, and bunches of 
knot grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint 
device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep damask’d 
wings,” 
and through whose “shielded scutch- 
eons” and thousand heraldries, thesun 
shone down in streaks of red and 
blue and violet upon the smooth, dark 
stairs below ; then up to a long dimly 
lighted gallery above, where her 
solemn conductor gave her into the 
hands of another personage, not 
stately and solemn like himself, but 
short and stout and friendly looking, 
an elderly lady in black silk, and a 
pink cap, who seemed to know all 
about her and smiled kindly upon 
her, as she told her in the most polite 
manner that her ladyship and the 
young ladies were out, and Lady 
Agnes suffering from a bad headache, 
“but if you'll follow me ma’am, I 
will show you to your room.” Mar- 
jory gladly consented — inwardly 
relieved at the first part of her infor- 
mation—through the long gallery 
then into another smaller one, where 
at the very end she stopped before 
a door, and opening it showed Mar- 
jory into the brightest, cheeriest little 
room—where the evening sun was 
shining in with all its power, and light- 
ing upthe pretty chintz-covered furni- 
ture, and dancing on the dainty little 
tea service set out on the centre table, 
and where nothing but the curiously- 
shaped windows, and many-sided 
walls, gave the least idea of antiquity, 
or of its being what it was, neverthe- 
less, an old-fashioned little turret 
chamber.. The sight of everything so 
bright. about her gave Marjory 
courage to say “Oh, this-is very 
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comfortable !” upon which the kind 
little lady said, “I hope you will find 
it so, ma'am; I had the tea just 
brought up as I heard the carriage— 
you will like a cup after your journey, 
and then perhaps you will rest a bit 
till dressing time.” 

Marjory answered, she was not 
tired, but she should be glad of a cup 
of tea. 

“You'll find a note from Lady 
Agnes, I think, ma’am, on the table, 
she desired it should be left for you.” 

“T’m so sorry she’s not well,” Mar- 
jory replied. : 

“Yes, ma’am, it’s very vexatious, 
she’s got one of her very bad head- 
aches, and they knock her up sadly.” 
Then, as she was preparing to leave 
the room, she turned round a 
moment and said: “ Your maid's 
room is just above, ma’am, this bell 
communicates’ with it. Have you 
everything you want now, ma'am ¢” 

“Yes, everything, thank you, ’m 
much obliged”—and the little house- 
keeper with a civil curtsey closed the 
door, leaving Marjory to a brief 
solitude, and refreshing cup of tea. 

“This is very nice,” Marjory 
thought, as she seated herself before 
the miniature silver urn, hissing away 
as if it were double the size, and 
nothing but a common kettle—pour- 
ing the teaoutof the quaintest of little 
silver teapots, intoadelicate little pale 
green cup flowered with tiny rosebuds, 
in which the tea, when flavoured with 
sugar and rich country cream, had a 
soft, refined cream-coloured look, most 
inviting to Marjory’s taste in every 
way. And then such thin wafer 
bread and butter, and such tempting 
little cushion cakes, here and there 
dotted with round black currants, all 
looking so pretty as well as good, on 
that pale green china. How nice it 
all was; so refined and yet so very 
comfortable! “If we were to live 
for ever, we could never have 
anything like it,’ she thought. 
* When could we make our tea look 
so refined as that, or give our cakes 
and things such a high-bred look ? 
it all tastes so different too. I re- 
marked that about the tea before,’— 
and a little smile stole about her 
lips, “but I never saw anything $0 
pretty as allthis. But how beautiful 
everything is ! so grand and solemn, 
though, I should delight in it, if it 
did not frighten me, it looks all so 
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like an old story, but then my being 
in it takes away a great deal of the 
leasure, it’s so mixed up with fear. 

ow odd it all is! My being in a 
ga old castle like this—likea thing 

’ve read about or thought about, or 
seen just from the outside, but to be 
in it myself! its like a story’—and 
she lay back and dreamed till her 
eyes had a strange, far off look, more 
sad than bright, half wondering, half 
questioning, though about the lips 
the smile still lingered, “ but,” she 
thought, rousing herself, “at all 
events this little room is neither 
grand nor solemn, only so pretty, and 
ee always take refuge here. I’m 
so thankful too, they let me have my 
tea by myself, I could not have 
touched a thing down stairs and I’m 
really quite hungry,” and she laughed 
to herself as she poured out another 
cup. When that was finished she 
espied the little note from Agnes, 
and half reproaching herself for not 
having read it sooner, opened it 
at once, and read a few kind words 
written in pencil, in a trembling 
hand, as if hardly able to write, say- 
ing how she was suffering, how sorry 
she was not to see Marjory that day, 
but hoping to do so on the next, and 
warmly welcoming her/to the castle. 

“Dear Agnes! how kind she is,” 
Marjory thought, and then lay back 
and indulged in another long dream, 
disturbed this time by the entrance 
of luggage, closely followed by Esther 
and-her keys, ready at once to com- 
mence operations. “ Miss Graham,” 
she said, as she knelt down before 
the box, “I think I'll take them 
all out now, and hang up your 
dresses, they’ll be better in the ward- 
robe, though you won’t want your 
best things to-night.” 

“TI suppose not, what had I best 
wear ?” 

“The young ladies’ maid said 
something high—‘ a demy toilet,’ she 
said, for no one’s here yet, not even 
his lordship.” 

“ Not even his lordship!” thought 
Marjory to herself, “not even his 
lordship!’ what dreams, pleasant, 
happy ones this time, a reaction per- 
haps after the gloomy forebodings of 
the railway journey, were dashed 
down at these few words. Very 
little she cared then what sort of 
toilet she made, all interest seemed for 
the moment gone, but she answered 
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Esther in a voice trying to be cheer- 
ful—* Very well, I can put on my 
high white tarlatan, and some ribbon 
in my hair,” and then turned back 
to dream again, disturbed, regretful 
dreams this time, moursing for 
the pleasure she might have had, 
this calm, quiet evening, before all 
the crowd came, when he might have 
talked to her, and she should not 
have been so frightened, and might 
have made herself agreeable, and he 
might have thought her better worth 
talking to, and remembering, when 
all the others came, and have gone 
on talking to her, then perhaps all 
the same—but now she should only 
see him. in the crowd, and her last 
chance was over, and she felt very 
sorry and miserable and foolish, and 
nothing looked half so nice as it had 
done only a few minutes before. 
She thought Esther never would 
have done putting away her things, 
and felt quite irritated at her im- 
portant arrangements over everything, 
especially in those for that evening’s 
dressing, and hair dressing, so lon 

continued, that at last Marjory sai 

quite peevishly, “ Esther, that’s 
really quite enough now, I assure you 
it wants a good hour to dressing time 


et. 

“Oh, but you know, Miss Graham, 
we mustn’t leave everything to the 
last—there’s all your hair to be done, 
aud I, not being accustomed to it, 
would dike to take my time.” 

“T don’t think I shall take it down 
at all,” Marjory answered, moving 
over to the window, and appearing 
wholly taken up with the view; 
therefore deaf to Esther’s remarks of 
horror at such a course of proceeding 
“in such a house as this too,” where 
even in the housekeepers room 
everything was in the most elegant 
style. Marjory had observed an anxiety 
for some time on Esther's part to hold 
forth on these matters, so she thought 
it as well to let her have her way— 
therefore put some leading question, 
to give her the o portansty, of which 
she gladly spate erself, aud for the 
next quarter of an hour launched 
forth in terms of unqualified admira- 
tion upon everything she had met 
with below stairs. When this was 
over, Marjory, by way of a quiet hint, 
suggested her returning in about half 
an hour, when the business of -dress- 
ing might begin, and thus got rid of 
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her, hoping to gain another short 
time of quiet, before the next move. 
But scarcely had Esther disappeared, 
when a little knock was heard at the 
door, and on Marjory saying, “ Come 
in,” wondering who it could be, as it 
was too early as yet for the house- 
maid and hot water—a little dark 
head and face peeped in, and the 
next moment, Ida von der Liihe, stood 
in the doorway. 

Always beautiful, always peculiar, 
always fascinating in appearance, 
Marjory now quite started at the 
radiant beauty of the little fairy 
figure before her, standing there in 
the doorway, the evening sunshine 
lighting up her dark hair, the cheeks 
bright like roses, the eyes soft and 
shining with a new and wondrous 
light, a smile upon the red lips, a 
bunch of scarlet flowers in the small 
hands, the pale violet dress looped 
up fantastically here and there—a 
perfect picture she ‘seemed—a vision 
of some wild eastern tale called into 
life by the wand of a magician, hardly 
a creature of to-day, as she stood 
quite still there waiting for Marjory’s 
welcome. 

“ Miss Graham,” she said at last, 
“am I rude to come ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Marjory advancing 
to meet her ; “I’m very glad to see 
you ; it was I who was rude, but I 
couldn’t help” —— 

“ What ?”’—said Ida smiling. 

“Tcouldn’t help looking at you ;” 
Marjory answered simply. 

“ Because you think me nice— 
looking well, I mean,” Ida answered, 
looking up quite earnestly. 

“ Yes, very well, better than I have 
ever seen you ;” and Marjory’s eyes 
still rested admiringly upon her. 

“Ah, I’m glad of that,” she an- 
swered, smiling again, with a smile 
that made the eyes shine like glitter- 
ing stars. “And you too, you look 
well, Miss Graham,” as she looked 
up at the tall, graceful figure beside 
her, in the long grey dress, the pale 
face slightly tinged with colour, the 
head stooped a little as it bent 
towards her ; the sun resting on the 
folds of smooth, sunshining, fair hair 
—a contrast in every way to each 
other they were, yet a contrast that 
seemed to bring out in greater vivid- 
ness what was best in each, 

“T’m so glad you've come, “ said 
Ida, taking Marjory’s — quite 
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affectionately, then lancin _ -_ 
round the room, es, it 

pretty comfortable, Agnes will Ae 80 
pleased ; she andI had great plannin 
about it ; she directed, I settled, an 
Mrs. Robinson helped.” 

“You’re all very kind,” Marjory 
answered, laughing; “ Is Mrs. Robin- 
son the housekeeper ?” 

“Yes, I hope she met you, Agnes 
gave great injunctions.” 

“ Indeed she did, and she told me 
about poor Lady Agnes being so 
poorly—I'm so sorry.” 

“Yes, it's too bad ; she hoped so it 
would go off, but it’ got worse, and 
she can’t do anything now, but keep 
quite quiet. You'll have to put up 
with the second family to night ;” she 
answered with a roguish look in her 
face. 

* Yes, and I’m so afraid of them,” 
said Marjory. 

“ Afraid! What nonsense!” Ida 
answered indignantly, then quite 
gravely, “Miss Graham, take my 


advice and don’t he afraid of anyone, 
but the one you ought to be afraid of 
—concentrate your fears, itll save 
you a world of trouble, and help you 


on in + amazingly. 

“But, I can’t, Yon’ t know how.” 

Well, learn ‘then ; ;’ Ida answered 
abruptly. “ Don't think me rude, 
but, if I may say so, you expend your 
feelings too much ; you give a little 
bit too much, to everyone ; don’t do 
that, keep them to yourself, and send 
them all out together then, when the 
right time comes.” 

Marjory smiled, but did not an- 
swer. 

“You understand me?” Ida said. 

“Yes, perfectly, but you will think 
me foolish ; that concentration on one 
object has something terrific in it to 
my mind.” 

“‘T suppose so,” said Ida, musingly. 
Then, after a minute or two of silenc e, 
suddenly changed the conv ersation 
with, “ what are you going to wear ? 
They told you, didn't they, not to 
make any grande toilette ; there’ 8 no 
party to night.” 

“Yes, I heard so. I'm only going 
to put on a high dress.” 

“ Montfort’s not even to be here,” 
Ida said, appearing wholly occupied 
with her Sench of flowers. “ He 
couldn’t get awa before to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” said Marjory, quietly. “I 
suppose he has a great deal to do.” 
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“ Oh, yes, he’s always busy at some- 
thing or other, whether it’s in London 
or here, or in his other country place, 
no matter where it is, he’s always at 
work. He and the clergyman are 
full of some charity or other, to be 
got up down here, now, something 
to do good to poor "children in some 
way or other. By-the-way you'll see 
Mr. Beaumont to night; he dines 
here.” 

“Ts he the clergyman ?” 

“Yes, and Montfort’s private chap- 
lain besides. I think you'll like him, 
everyone does ; heand Montfort were 
at Oxford together, and have been the 
very greatest friends ever since. He's 
just as fond of work as Montfort, but 
with it all the most genial creature 

ou ever met ; such a contrast to what 

was told English clergymen were. 
He doesn’t shoot, or hunt, or go to 
balls, certainly ; but then, he doesn’t 
think everything wrong, and is as 
full of life and spirits as the youngest 
child in his school.” 

“What a nice description! You 
don’t generally give an Englishman 
as much praise as that.” 

“ No, but I really do like him ; his 
face does me good, it looks so bright 
when he smiles; he doesn’t look 
afraid of being happy, what so many 
of you English do, and then, it’s 
rather pleasant to think that what he 
believes makes him happy; it’s al- 
most a rest, sometimes—his religion 
is so different from other people’s, 
because it doesn’t take away one bit 
of life from him. He seems to under- 
stand so well that people put to live 
in this world must hand life in them, 
and he never shakes his head or looks 
grave over it ; quite the contrary, and 
henever says an unkind word to me, or 
looks shocked at me, and that is such 
a relief. I really begin to fee I'm 
not such an utter reprobate when I’m 
with-him, and that, if I ever was to 
get good, it would be Frank Beau- 
mont’s religion made me so.” 

Ida had never spoken so to anyone 
before, and she hardly knew now why 
she did so to Marjory. She started 
up the next moment however, saying 
she knew Marjory must want to 
dress. 

“Oh, no, can’t you stay a little bit 
longer,” Marjory replied. 

“Ts Mr. Beaumont the only stran- 
ger to-night ?” 

" Except the doctor, a good old 
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soul, white-haired, red-faced, remem- 
bers Montfort in — clothes. Not 
an exciting party—all the better per- 
haps before the crowd of to-morrow. 
You must come up to my studio in 
the morning, and tell me how you 
got on.” | 

“ Are not you coming down ?” 

““No; I don’t generally inflict my 
company upon them when they're 
alone. I have thé or a cafe complet 
alone in my own room, or in my 
studio, or on the roof, or anywhere [ 
fancy, so as I can get it over in the 
shortest possible time.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry you’re not coming 
down.” 

“Thank you, Miss Graham,” Ida 
answered gently, looking full into 
Marjory’s face. ‘“ Ah, there’s your 
maid’s knock at the door. I must go. 
Will you put these flowers in your 
hair to-night, I brought them for 
you ?” 

Marjory thanked her warmly, and 
then the little figure flitted away, to 
wander in the evening light for the 
next hour to come—dreaming, think- 
ing, living in what was to come, and 
singing snatches of the little song 
that said, “The soul alone was happy 
that loved.” And Marjory dressed 
and put the scarlet flowers in her 
hair, and sighed to think there was 
no one to see how well they suited 


er. 

Issuing timidly from her room 
when the toilette was finished, won- 
dering how she should get down 
stairs and face the rest of the world, 
Marjory inoue herself fortunate on 


arriving in the gallery to come in 
with the two little ladies, Lou and 
Flossy, on their way down also. Very 
pretty they looked in their soft white 
dresses, blue ribbons, and fuzzy fair 
hair—very incongruous amidst the 
gloom and solemnity of the place, but 
very bright and charming all the 
same. ey received Marjory most 
cordially, seeming, however, ‘more 
anxious to pour into her ears the 
difficulty they had getting “Baby” to 
bed, than welcoming her to the castle. 
After descanting upon it most of the 
way along, Lou informed her in the 
gravest manner that they were most 
anxious he should sleep well to-night, 
“for he has a hard day before him 
to-morrow ; he has to be washed in 
the morning, and combed and decked 
out in new blue ribbons, and a new 
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silver bell, and a little rosette in his 
hair, in honour of the dear old Duke 
of Broadlands, who’s coming in the 
evening ; and you know as he gave 
him to us, we want him to look quite 
his very best.” 

By this time they had reached a 
door leading out of the hall, and 
pushing it open they entered a small 
vestibule much more modern than the 
rest of the house, looking out on the 
pleasure ground through windows 
reaching to the ground, with steps 
below them, garnished on either side 
with vases filled with masses of red 
geranium. A pretty, bright little 
nook it was—not nearly so formidable 
as the great hall they had left, as was 
also the small room into which now 
they passed, a room furnished a la 
watteau, with light-coloured hang- 
ings of pale pink, mirrors set in 
old Dresden frames, and china orna- 
ments scattered about in all directions 
—the very setting for the two little 
figures that now led Marjory into it. 

“Oh, Mr. Beaumont,” they ex- 
claimed on entering, “ punctual to a 
moment, is there no being before 
you? We would have been this time 
only ‘Baby’—why do you laugh”? 

* Because I knew so well what was 
coming ?” 

“ Well, what was it ?” 

“T think this time it was putting 
‘Baby’ to bed that kept you,” and he 
laughed almost as merrily as they 
did, showing his white teeth as he 
did so, fun peeping out of his soft 
brown eyes, the whole dark face 
brightening all over in an instant. 

“Well, he is pleasant-looking,” 
Marjory thought to herself, “so tall, 
and strong, and manly, yet with a 
smile that makes his face almost look 
like a child’s—I don’t think I should 
be afraid of him.” 

“Oh, Miss Graham,” sounded in 
her ears the next instant, “‘ only that 
we know he’s a clergyman shouldn’t 
we think he was awitch? Howdid 
you guess that ?” 

“T do not think it requires much 
discrimination to guess that fact, 
Lady Flossy.” “Have you seen the 
little dog ?” addressing this remark to 
Marjory, with the pleasant smile still 
on his face. 

Marjory answered that she had, 
and then any further discussion was 
put a stop to by the entrance of 
George, looking very fair and clean, 
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and Guard’s-man-like, a white rose 
in his button-hole, his shoulders high 
in the air, and the joyous look his 
face always wore. Then old Dr. 
Segrave was announced, and, last of 
all, her ladyship sailed in, making no 
apology for keeping them all waiting, 
and greeting Marjory as if she had 
only met her yesterday. Upon her 
entrance dinner was pronounced 
ready. George offered Marjory his 
arm, and they passed across the ves- 
tibule into a small dining-room be- 
yond, furnished in keeping with the 
rest of that part of the house, looking 
quite cosy in its way, but everything 
so beautiful, Marjory thought, all the 
while—as her eye rested upon the 
pale-coloured china on the small 
round table, and the bunches of hot- 
house flowers. garnishing it, in the 
centre and all round. Satlory being 
next to George knew that conversation 
would be to her an impossibility, for 
she could not talk to very young 
men, especially if they were in the 
Guards. Happily, however, the 
oy being so small, conversation 
came general, and she being often 
left out, found time to listen and 
watch, and amuse herself, in spite of 
her shyness, at the remarks around 
her. Once, while apparently listen- 
ing to Dr. Segrave, who was next her 
on the other side, she could not help 
iving half her attention to what Mr. 
aumont and the little girls were 
saying to each other. hey were 
giving him the same account they 
had already given her of “Baby's” 
toilette of next day. He listened 
very attentively, and then said : “I’m 
afraid, then, there’s no chance of my 
seeing you down at the school to- 
morrow.” 
“Not the least,” Lou answered, 
nor the day after, nor the day after 
that, nor for I don't know how 


ong. 

Oh, I’m sorry for that. What 
will your little class do ?” 

“Perfectly well I should think, 
anyone could do what we do.” 

“Yes,” said Flossy, “why don’t 
you do it yourself?” 

“Well, perhaps another ‘day I 
might, but to-morrow I’m afraid’I 
should not have time to read ‘The 
Nest-egg,’ a story told in four letters, 
to your little scholars.” He said this 
quite gravely. 

“Oh, when will you do it ?” they 
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both exclaimed, “ we'd give anything 
to hear you.” 

“To laugh at me?” 

“ Well, to be amused.” 

“ Suppose I settled to-morrow then. 
I might by dint of great manage- 
ment.” 

“ To-morrow—oh, no, we could not 
go to-morrow,” Flossy answered 
gravely ; “ we could not give up ‘Baby’ 
even to hear you read ‘The Nest- 
egg. 

“Frank, you’ve no chance where 
‘Baby’ is concerned, that I can assure 
you,” remarked George. 

“So I see, George,” he answered 
laughing. “But, Lady Flossy, may 
I ask does this mysterious process 
take up the whole morning ? I should 
have thought half-an-hour would 
have been ample for so little an 
animal.” 

“Ah, that’s because you don’t 
know. It’s being so little is the very 
reason it must take time.” 

“T don’t quite see,” Frank an- 
swered, looking puzzled. 

“Indeed you don’t,” said George 
with a sigh. 

“ Well, you see,” said Lou, without 
noticing George, “first he has to be 
caught, and then he has to be petted 
—he always seems to know when 
he’s going to be washed—and fed 
with bonbons to comfort him ; then 
I rt him into a bath, kissing him 
all the time ; then we both wash him, 
then Flossy holds the sheet, and we 
both dry him ; then we comb out his 
pretty hair.” 

“That alone takes a good half 
hour,” Flossy interrupted. 

“Indeed it does, besides we feed 
him with bonbons again, then he has 
to be comforted a great, great long 
while, and get his ribbons on—then 
to-morrow, you know, the rosette 
must go on too, and” —— 

“ Oh, I understand,” Frank replied 
with perfect gravity. “TI see there 
is no chance for the children to-mor- 


Marjory could not quite make out 
whether he was vexed or amused, 
and she wondered what on earth 
could induce him to enlist the ser- 
vices of such silly little people in 
behalf of anything beyond the wash- 
ing of their dog. She did not know 


that one of the works he had set him- 
self was to try and raise these very 
little girls to take an interest in 
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something beyond their usual vapid 
concerns. e had begun leisurely 
and by slow degrees, partly by in- 
teresting himself in what interested 
them, and never seeming shocked at 
what they said and did, unless it was 
really wrong, when he.never hesitated 
—then ih some way no one could 
quite make out, he induced them to 
come down and see the infant school, 
then—but this only once happened— 
to do a little bit of work for one of 
the children, then come and read a 
little story one day in the week for 
half an hour, divided between them, 
to these same infants—a half hour 
mostly occupied in showing off 
“Baby,” and making him do little 
tricks which delighted the children 
even more than thestory, and satisfied 
Frank just as well, as it brought them 
in contact with the children, and in 
time good might spring out of it. 
How it salael his heart when one 
day “Baby” was brought to see a 
sick child who was missed from 
school! They met him and told 
him themselves, and though the 
whole account was filled up with the 
way “ Baby” had behaved, still they 
had tried to do a kind action, and 
had gone out of the beaten track of 
their own silly every day life to give 
pleasure to another—and that one a 

oor sick child. So with this beginning 

rank hoped still better things, and 
the very hope it had raised sent him 
“on his way rejoicing.” Poor man! 
he was easily satisfied some may say, 
but then he had read a verse some- 
where about not despising the day of 
small things, and upon that verse he 
founded a good deal of his life since he 
had becomeaclergyman. After this 
conversation Frank turned his atten- 
tion to Lady Montfort, and the rest 
chatted on in a desultory sort of way 
till the signal to move was given, and 
the ladies adjourned tothe little “ wat- 
teau” drawing-room, her ladyship 
throwing herself on a sofa, in a 
smallante-room beyond, the two little 
girls, putting Marjory into an arm- 
chair, seating themselves at her feet, 
and beginningat onceto give her a full 
and true account of everything that 
was to take place the next few days, 
and of everyone who was to be of the 


party. 
“Now, Miss Graham,” said one of 
them, “we know you must be long- 
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ing to know everything, so we're going 
to enlighten you.” 

Marjory thanked them, and said 
she should like to hear very much. 

“ Well, we'll begin with the people 
—first and foremost the dear old 
Duke, ‘ Baby’s’ master.” 

“You'll be very glad to see him,” 
Marjory answered. 

“Oh delighted, the dear old duck ; 
but then we're glad to see nearly 
everyone that’s coming.” 

How happy they must be, thought 
Marjory, inwardly quailing. 

“ We don’t much care for old Lady 
St. Vincent, certainly, the greatest 
gossip in the United Kingdom; but 
we're very fond of Isabel, her daugh- 
ter.” - 

“Ts she pretty ?” said Marjory. 
“ Ask a man that question. All 
men admire her, women don’t as a 
rule. She's got the name of being 
a tremendous flirt ; if she is, she’s the 
Sgt one I ever saw in my life. 
on’t you remember her, Lou, with 
young Bob Amhurst? That was called 
a real case, and was one too, I believe; 
but to my certain knowledge she 
never opened her lips to him one 
whole evening except to say the floor 
was slippery or the lights good, 
though they were together for I don’t 
know how long.” 
“Tremember,” said Lou. “ Now, 
ou watch, Miss Graham, at the ball, 
fore she’s been in the room five 
minutes, she’ll be engaged for every- 
thing, and she’ll dance everything too, 
and not say a word to any of her 
artners, and they'll each one say 
ow charming she is at the end.” 

“ But how does she manage ?” said 
Marjory, wishing earnestly to be able 
to take a leaf out of her book. 

“ Ask her!” said Flossy, laughing, 
“but she won't enlighten you. She 
says she knows nothing about it her- 
self. Well, we’ve had enough of her. 
For your comfort, however, before I 
go any further, she’s the only girl 
— o one other woman is mar- 
ried.” 

“ Who is she ?” said Marjory. 

“Our dear little friend, ns Ar- 
thur Seton.” 

“Oh, Lou, shan’t we two have fun 
“= her - Isabel ?” awe 

arjory almost groaned with en 
at their lightheartedness and pet 
of fear. They, however, only heard 
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her inquire if Lord Arthur was coming 
too. 

“Yes, but he won’t interfere. And 
now for the other men. You’ve met 
several of them, Sir Edward Ashton, 
Charlie Barrington, young Folliet, 
and Colonel Harvey.” 

“Oh, is he coming!” said Mar- 
jory. 

“ Yes, you remember him—-no won- 
der ! isn’t he beautiful? George says 
he’s pronounced irresistible.” 

“He is very handsome, but I 
hardly know him, so I cannot be a 
judge of the rest.” 

“Oh, but you needn’t know him. 
You've only got to see him to be 
struck all of a heap.” 

“Stop that before to-morrow, 
Flossy, or you'll be pulled over the 
coals.” 

“Thank you, for reminding me. 
Then there’s young Lord Glengary— 
no end of a swell (there I’m at it 
again); he’s a mere child, but all the 
mothers in London are pulling caps 
for him simply because he’s a mar- 
quess, with £40,000 a year.” 

She did not mention her own mo- 
ther as one of the number, perhaps 
she was hardly aware of the fact, 
Lady Montfort managing her tactics 
in so calm and lazy a manner, still 
for no other reason had this boy 
been invited than that he might take 
a fancy to Flossy, and present her his 
coronet and £40,000 ayear, 

Marjory remarked what a pity it 
was mothers did pull caps for boys, 
it was so apt to turn their heads. 

“Tt is, rather,” said Lou, “ but so 
far it hasn't hurt this one ; he’s a nice 
dear little fellow, and said ‘Baby’ 
was beautiful.” 

Who knows if that frail founda- 
tion had not furnished Lady Mont- 
fort as first step towards the building 
of her lofty structure. 

“TJ think we've told you everyone 
now,” Flossy remarked, “at least all 
that are certain of coming, and I 
think it promises to be a most de- 
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lightful party. I get nearly wild 
when I think of it. Fancy its the first 
gathering here since we grew up, so 
no wonder we’re in this frantic state.” 

“ And our first county ball in these 

arts either—and these Oldwood 

alls, 1 believe, are no end of fun,” 
remarked Lou. “It’s on Wednesday, 
you know, Miss Graham, to-morrow, 
the party only gathers and prepares 
for the next night, the day after we 
hav’nt quite settled what we'll do, 
but I wouldn’t be the least surprised 
if some night charades or theatricals, 
or something of that sort, was got up. 
Don’t you think that would be fun ?” 

“Oh, perfectly delightful,” Mar- 
jory answered, guite resting on the 
thought of anything where she might 
remain a silent looker on, and not 
have to do the agreeable to anyone. 

“Are you fond of acting?” Lou 
asked. 

“Very. Are you ?” 

“Oh, yes ; we delight in it, because 
we always make a pleasant party, 
and laugh and talk better then than 
at any other time.” 

“ But not at a tragedy?” 

“Oh, we don’t know the difference 
—we always laugh and talk, what- 
ever we see.” 

“ What would Ida say to such sen- 
timents?” said Flossy, laughing. 
“What a mercy she’s not here !” 

“Yes ; wouldn’t she shoot one of 
her lightening glances at us, meant 
to fell us to the earth, only they 
don't !” 

The gentlemen comingin at this mo- 
ment, the conversation took another 
turn for a short time, the party 
breaking up early, as Frank Beau- 
mont had business to attend to which 
took him away almost immediately, 
the doctor followed soon after, and 
then the rest retired by Lady Mont- 
fort’s advice to prepare for the 
fatigues before them. 

Thus ended Marjory’s first evening 
at Montfort Castle. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Next morning Agnes was so much 
better she sent a message early to beg 
Marjory would pay her a visit as soon 
as convenient. Ida met her on her 
way to her friend’s room and said 


“Ah, you're going to Agnes, I see ; 
we'll put off my studio till another 
time.” 

“I hope you won’t forget,’ Mar- 
jory answered, gazing at her with 
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quite as much admiration as the night 
before, “T should like so much to see 


it. 

“You think me looking well to- 
day also ?’ Ida asked, with a simple 
earnestness, quite fascinating to Mar- 


jory. 

“ Yes, better if anything.” 

“That’s right,” Ida answered, and 
then bounded off on her own way. 

A very quiet, happy morning Mar- 
jory passed with Agnes ; there was 
an atmosphere of peace and rest 
about her, and her pretty half- 
darkened room that was very pleasant 
to Marjory ; it seemed to quiet the 
fluttering, trembling feeling at her 
heart and chase away her foolish 
fears. So like her! she almost envied 
Agnes, laid by there beneath the pic- 
ture of the white-robed monk, who 
had left the world ond gained a 
higher good—she almost envied one 
who might lie still and do nothing 
and need never stretch a hand to 
grasp at anything, she felt so utterly 
unable for the effort herself, an effort 
that if once made might lead her on 
to greater heights than she had ever 
climbed before, but with a possibility 
of failure she dared not contemplate, 
feeling that alittle by-path, sheltered 
and obscure, and skirting only the 
foot of mountains, the edge of pre- 
cipices, was best and safest, in the 
end—where none admired, but yet 
where none would scorn, and where 
aoe of quiet rest were gained at 

ast. 

The old feeling there again ! but if 
the offer of such a life were made her 
would she accept it now? I think 
not. 

Agnes and she talked of many 
things that morning. None of Mar- 
jory’s interests had been forgotten in 
the interim, and very gratifying was 
this to one who always felt her own 
concerns could be of no importance to 
anyone. Then they talked of Ida, and 
Agnes told Marjory the fancy she had 
calean for her. “I’m so glad, dear, I 
think you’ll do her good.” 

“T do her good, when she has you 
always !” 

“ Tt’s a different thing,” said Agnes, 
with a half sigh, “you do really suit 
her, she’s much quieter lately, more 
contented and not so passionate about 
going off somewhere to follow her 


Little Agnes knew of her real cause 
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for quiet and content! Little did she 
understand such a nature if she 
imagined for an instant it could be 
calmed down by the mere sympathy 
of a woman like Marjory! 

“Which art ?” asked Marjory with 
interest. 

“ Her painting; she has often com- 
lained bitterly to me of her wasted 
ife, when she might do so much.” 

“Tt does almost seem a pity,” Mar- 
jory answered. 

“What ?” said Agnes. 

“That she cannot follow what 
seems to be her calling ; I have always 
thonght there could be nothing more 
enchanting than such a life.” 

“ But would it be a safe one, dear ?” 

“Tm afraid I did not think much 
about that ; the having something to 
live for was its attraction for me, 
partly.” 

“ And then, what else ?” 

“The fame that must follow ; she 
loses all that now.” 

“Ts that so terrible a loss ?” 

“Yes, for those who have genius— 
terrible.” 

Agnes did not answer, but, as if 
involuntarily, raised her eyes to the 
picture above. Marjory followed her 
gaze, but, as she beheld, shuddered, 
as Ida might have done. Agnes re- 
membered what Ida had said of the 
dormant life lying below that calm 
exterior, and began to think she must 
be right. She laid her hand on Mar- 
jory’s and said gently, “‘ You do not 
like it ?” 

“Tt is most beautiful, but terrible 
too.” 

“Not terrible, dear,” said Agnes, 
gently, “only so beautiful, so com- 
forting ; Montfort brought it to me 
last year, and I cannot tell you what 
it is to me now,” and a smile stole 
over her face as she said, as if to her- 
self, “ Votre 4me trouvera le repos.” 

“Oh, Agnes! but I cannot aspire 
to all that yet ; I could not wish my 
flowers to lie crushed and dying at 
my feet.” 

“Why should you, dear ? 

‘To some men God hath given laughter, 
but tears to some men hath He given ; 

He bade us sow in tears, hereafter to 

harvest holier smiles in heaven ; 

And tears and smiles they are His gift, 

both good, to smite or to uplift. ’ 


The smiles are His gift, Marjory, just 
as much as the tears ; remember that, 
dear, and then the smiles will reap 


‘ 
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their own harvest, too, in God’s good 
time in heaven.” 

Marjory stooped down and kissed 
her forehead, and then left her for a 
while to rest, brushing the tears from 
her own eyes before passing out of 
the shade and stillness of that little 
sanctuary into the light and business 
of the gay world beyond. 

A few hours from this time Marjory, 
with the ladies of the party, were as- 
sembled in one of the drawing-rooms, 
waiting the arrival of after-noon tea. 
Simultaneously with the entrance of 

t and urn appeared the first 
a of expected guests—Lady 
St. Vincent and her daughter—the 
former elderly, bustling, and talka- 
tive, the latter remarkable in no way, 
having a smooth white face, mean- 
ingless, expressionless, ‘‘ shadingless,” 
not very well dressed or very fashion- 
able looking—not very anything ; the 
sort of personage, a mass of nega- 
tives best describes, a girl one sees at 
every bel always praised, always 
liked, and soon married, why or 
wherefore one is invar iably at a loss 
to discover. Yet the fact remains 
the same; men generally do show 
preference for such a woman—a sim- 


ple, unobtrusive female nonentity. 
Lady St. Vincent talked of many 
ieee ; Isabel talked of nothing,only 
answering in her soft tones to the 
chatter of her two little friends. At 
length Lady Montfort being called 


away, and the three girls having re- 
tired intoacorner, Marjory and Lady 
St. Vincent were left face to face 
over the tea-table. Marjory trembled, 
as she felt there was now no escape 
for her, and having observed Lady 
St. Vincent's peculiarity with regard 
to questions, dreaded her own turn 
coming next, And so it did ; nosooner 
were they left alone than her lady- 
ship beg began— 

Graham, I think, they said your 
name was, I knew a great many Gra- 
hams in my time. Would you tell me, 
are you related to the Grahams of 
Graham's fort ?” 

“Yes,” answered Marjory. “My 
father and the present Mr. Graham 
are first cousins. 

“Oh, really! Was your mother’s 
name Seymour ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Sir Richard Seymour’s daugh- 
ter?” 

“ Yes.” 
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“ Dear me, I used to know her long 
ago. Is she alive ?” 

“No,” said Marjory, quietly ; “she 
died many years ago.’ 

“Ah! that’s very sad. Pretty, 
nice creature she was. Your father 
married again ?” 

* en 

“Oh, so you’ve a stepmother—not 
very pleasant, I dare say. Have you 
any sisters ?” 

“Four, one of my own, and three 
stepsisters.” 

“* None of them here ¢” 

“No, my own sister is married, the 
others are not grown up. 

“Who did your sister marry, if I 
may ask ?” 

“Sir Francis Lovelace.” 

“ What! Governor of —~ Island ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How curious! I knew him very 
well. We're quite friends already, 
my dear. We must shake hands, 
really.” 

Marjory put out her hand, as re- 
quested, and then the flow of conver- 
sation proceeded, this time about the 
expected guests; she mentioned seve- 
ral, with comments. “No more girls 
coming, are there?” A most impor- 
tant question ; as Lady St. Vincent 
had come on this visit with the ex- 
press purpose of securing Lord Mont- 
fort for her own daughter, it was par- 
ticularly distasteful to her to meet 
anyone else’s daughters. That partly 
accounted for her rigid scrutiny of 
Marjory, when named to her as Miss 
Graham, but further observation had 
set all fears to rest, and the heart 
that had quailed at first, now bounded 
with its old accustomed vigour. 

** No, no more girls,” Marjory an- 
swered. “The only other lady is Lady 
Arthur Seton.” 

“Very well in her way. Foolish 
little flirt ; turns her noodle of a hus- 
band round her little finger. And the 
men, my dear ?” 

Marjory named them to her, un- 
conscious that, inwardly, her lady ship 
was making silent comments on ever 
one of them in her own mind, 
settling, as each was mentioned, how 
in case her first plan failed, she might 
try a second, and so on. She knew, 
as well as ‘Lady Montfort, herself, 
why Lord Glengary had been invited ; 
and approving of such tactics, she was 
determined, unless driven to extremi- 
ties, to refrain from poaching on her 
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friend’s preserves. Sir EdwardAshton 
she let alone, as he was too far gone 
to be of any use. Mr. Folliet was not 
to be despised, as he was an only son, 
and his father one of the richest com- 
moners in England ; the other two, 
Colonel Harvey and Charlie Harring- 
ton were ‘not to be thought of ; but 
then, with these others in yeserve, 
“que signifie cela?” so altogether 
things looked their brightest to the 
old lady that evening, and the pros- 
pect sent her to her room with a face 
beaming with smiles, and an appear- 
ahce so hale, and hearty, and lively, 
even to youthfulness, that George, 
having met her in the hall, turned 
round to look after her, and muttered 
to himself with a smile, ‘‘ There’s life 
in the old dog yet !” 

Marjory, with af beating heart, went 
her way to Aer room also, in fear and 
trembling at the prospect before her, 
shrinking again fromit, as itapproach- 
ed, and by way of making matters bet- 
ter, sitting down first to think it outall 
over again, comparing herself to her 
own disadvantage with everyone else, 
and wondering how she should get 
through it all, and almost blaming 
herself for ever having come at all. 
In the midst of these thoughts, voices 
from below broke upon her ear, and 
looking out she saw several gentle- 
mencoming upthe avenue on foot. No 
need to look a second time to recog- 
nise the foremost of them—a tall 
bearded man, in a rough suitof tweed, 
an eyeglass in his eye, and the air and 
appearance of many another Saxon of 
his age and standing ; peers | very 
unusual or very awful about him in 
any way ; and yet, what was it that, 
after fixing her eyes upon him for a 


So Ralph Harvey had actually come ! 
And why? Well, for no reason es- 

ecially, except that an invitation to 
Nontfort Castle was a thing not to 
be despised, and Ida being there was 
no cause for its being refused. On 
the contrary, he felt pleasure at the 
thought of seeing her again, and 
having full trust in his own powers 
of skilful management, no fears of 
anything happening unsatisfactory 
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minute or two, and listening to the 
genial sound of his voice—saying 
nothing after all just then, but the 
merest commonplaces—that caused 
Marjory to turn away from the win- 
dow, trembling more than ever, and 
covering her face with her hands, 
offer a silent prayer to God, to 
help her through that evening ? 

At another window, at the same 
moment, another face looked out—a 
little child face, with red brown 
cheeks, bright shining eyes, the dark 
hair standing up like a crown from 
the broad full forehead, and the chin 
resting upon the hands, like the 
child-angel ina picture.’ At the sound 
of voices this little face, too, looked 
down below, and these eyes also fixed 
themselves upon one figure, approach- 
ing—a tall figure, in a quiet suit of 
gray, with a dark handsome face, and 
eyes half closed beneath the heavy 
lids ; but at the sight of him, that 
watcherdid not turn away ; spell- 
bound she gazed, holding her breath, 
as if listening to his every footfall, 
the little hands clasped now together, 
the bright eyes growing dim with 
tears; there she waited, till he 
reached the broad stone steps be- 
neath, and passing up disappeared into 
the old hall beyond ; then only did 
her watching cease—then only was 
that face withdrawn—then—then, 
when he had entered the very house 
where she was, when in a short 
hour’s time she should see him, 
speak to him again, did she sink upon 
her knees beside the open window, 
and lifting up her face to the shining 
sky above, cry out from the very 
depths of her soul, “ Vater, ich lobe 
Dich !'"* 


to himself disturbed his mind. And 
it was for this man’s coming, Ida 
had just now thanked God ! 

A goodly party had assembled in 
the large ouk drawing-room, and a 
loud clatter of voices greeted their 
ears, as Marjory and Ida entered 
together that evening. Marjory did 
not venture to raise her eyes, or 
she might have seen the smile that 
crept over a kind manly face at her 


* Father, I praise Thee. 
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entrance, and the impatient gestures 
to get away from “ the greatest gos- 
sip in the United Kingdom,” who 
kept him fast bound to her side, and 
from whom, he knew by experience, 
there was no escape. As it was, 
Marjory, without looking up, quietly 
slipped into a chair, as near the door 
as possible. Where Ida went, she 
could not say, but she had taken a 
steady glance at the whole room 
on her entrance, and discovering the 
only one she sought not there as 
yet, took up her place in a dis- 
tant corner, noticing no one herself, 
and unaware of the sensation her 
arrival had created. One especially, 
a very young man, a little boy, in 
fact—though he was in the Life 
Guards—with very smooth fair hair, 
divided straight down the middle, a 
rosy face, and a petit nez en lair, 
a very well made coat, displaying a 
good deal of spotlessly white shirt 
cuff, and a small red rosebud in his 
button hole, seemed perfectly dumb- 
founded at her beauty. Till then he 
had been one of an admiring group, 

athered round “ Baby,’ who with 

is silver bell, blue necktie and 
rosette, had been brought down, in 
honour of the arrival of his master, 
the old duke—a kind-looking, white- 
haired, whiskerless old gentleman— 
but now, having more attractive 
metal in view, had quietly with- 
drawn to the edge of the circle, and 
stood for some minutes, as if trans- 
fixed. At last, he seemed to gain 
the use of his tongue, and touching 
George, as he passed, said, looking 
towards Ida, “ I say, Mortimer, who’s 
that ?” 

“My little cousin, Ida von der 
Liihe ; pretty, isn’t she ?” 

“ Awfully.” 

“T’ll introduce you presently.” 

“Thanks, my dear fellow,” and 
then half to himself, “she’s awfully 

olly. 

This epithet had just been applied 
to the little white dog, certainly, but 
then, as it had been equally applied 
to the “ Venus de Medici,” and Paul 
de la Roche’s “ Martyr,’ Ida, if she 
had heard it, need have felt no an¢ 
noyance at the species of admiration 
bestowed on her by little Lord Glen- 
gary. He was called to order pre- 
sently, however, by a calm reminder 
from Lady Montfort, who thought 
the neighbourhood of the “awfully 
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jolly little dog” safer for him just 
then than that of the “awfully jolly ” 
little girl. 

Marjory watched this group, when 
she had courage to look up, with 
something of amusement—sometimes 
casting a furtive glance beyond to 
where Lord Montfort was still held 
in bondage by the wily Lady St. 
Vincent —- thinking to herself he 
looked nicer than ever, but for that very 
reason, more unlikely to notice her— 
wishing he would come and speak 
to her, yet fearing all the time— 
little knowing how anxious he was 
to do the very thing she was wish- 
ing for, but how utterly he was 

revented in every attempt. Once 
1e thought he had managed it, 
and was just beginning to make 
his way, when Lady Arthur Seton— 
pretty and sweet, a little moving 
epitome of brocade, bunches, roses, 
plaits, curls, and smiles, entering , 
at that very moment, waylaid him, 
and Colonel Harvey coming in a 
few minutes after—the last on the 
list, there was no longer any oc- 
casion for delay. Dinner was an- 
nounced, and Lord Montfort having 
to return to his tormentor, offered 
his arm, and led the way to the 
dining-room. 

On his way, however, having to 
pass by the window where Marjory 
was sitting, he might just make one 
more attempt, and this time suc- 
ceeded in part, for as they were 
leaving the room, Marjory, for a 
moment, felt her hand warmly 
grasped, while a kind smile, and 
friendly words, welcomed her to the 
castle. She had to put up with this 
short greeting, such as it was, as a 
voice from behind warned Lord 
Montfort he was stopping the way. 
Lady Arthur Seton followed next, 
with Lord Glengary. Then Lady 
Montfort informing the Duke he 
must fall to her share, said carelessly, 
“ We won’t mind the young people, 
they can manage for themselves.” 
Whereupon Sir Edward Ashton said, 
“Tm going with one of the chil- 
dren,” and put Lou’s arm within his 
own. Mr. Folliet and George made 
a dash at Isabel Vincent, but George 
conceded the palm to the guest. 
Charlie Barrington appropriated 
Flossy, and Marjory began to tremble 
lest she should be overlooked al- 
together, when a kind voice said, 
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“Will you come with me, Miss 
Graham,” and Frank Beaumont—to 
her relief, but still with the slightest 
feeling of mortification, that no one 
else had chosen her—offered his arm. 

From the moment Ralph Harvey 
had entered the room, he had steadily 
been making his way to a distant 
corner, where his sleepy eyes at once 
told him Ida was ensconced, and now 
when the general confusion followed, 
it was easy enough for him, quietly 
to offer his arm and say in a gentle 
whisper, “ Ida, we will go together,” 
and take her little hand and lay 
it on his arm. She looked up at 
him, scarcely able to speak at first 
but the sigh of perfect- content an 
expression of the eyes that met his 
own, spoke more than words. 

e Ida, my child,” he managed to 
say in a low voice while crossing the 
hall, “ we must be careful now, per- 
haps we had better be, Colonel 
Harvey, and Mademoiselle Vonder- 
lithe to each other,” just while we are 
in public. You understand, liebeskind, 
and he stooped his face towards hers, 
looking up at him with an expression 
of trust and confidence, enough to 
lull any fears he might have had, 
though her only words were, “ Yes, 
Ralph.” He said nothing then, but 
gently pressed the arm he held, 
and entering the dining-room, they 
seated themselves side by side, and 
outwardly, did the civil to each other 
as if they had been mere acquaint- 
ances. If Marjory had known the 
secret machinations of more than one 
person at that table, it is hard to say 
whether she would have been more 
disgusted or amused. Lady Arthur 
Seton as friend to Lady Montfort, 
and her girls, was busy helping for- 
ward the plans of the former, with 
all her might. These two had ar- 
ranged that all the young people 
would go in together in order that 
Sir Edward Ashton might take Lou, 


and she herself having possession of 


Lord Glengary, determined to place 
him, so as Flossey would be on his 
other side—by that means, vacating 
her re at the top of the table, at 
Lord Montfort’s other side, which 
delighted Lady St. Vincent, as her 
own daughter calmly slipped into it 
—so all parties were pleased. Not 
that they would have been quite so 
well, had they known all, for secretly 
Lord Glengary was longing to be near 


Ida, and whenever he could, employed 
himself taking stealthy glances at her, 
each time thinking her more beauti- 
ful than the last, neither was Lord 
Montfort in the least satisfied with 
his neighbourhood—though far too 
well bred to display his annoyance in 
the faintest degree, on the contrary, 
he made himself peculiarly agreeable 
to both parties, and Marjory seeing 
him evidently so well pleased, felt her 
spirits sinking by degrees, feeling 
how unable she was to draw him out 
in that manner, and thinking he 
looked more unapproachable than 
ever, seated there at the head of his 
own table, surrounded by his own 
friends. These thoughts she could 
not help indulging, even whilst Frank 
Beaumont was doing his best to make 
himself agreeable to her, and his 
pleasant, genial conversation and 
manner did in part divert her mind, 
and at least made her feel far more 
at ease, and less shy than she had 
yet done, so that when dinner was 
over and she must of necessity rise 
with that awful set of women, she 
felt almost sorry to be deprived of 
his society and protection. 

Arrived in the drawing-room, she 
stood for a while with the girls and 
Lady Arthur, (Ida had taken refuge 
from the din in the long picture 
gallery, a spot as yet unknown to 
Marjory), but finding herself so evi- 
dently de trop, and feeling sadly how 
unlike other girls she was, who could 
always laugh at everything, amusing 
or not, and make talk, no matter 
with what scanty materials, she with- 
drew at last, and first wandering 
down the room appeared wholly 
occupied, studying the one or two 
old pictures upon the walls, the 
oaken carving, the quaint tapestry, 
all the time knowing in her own 
mind how utterly careless she was to 
everyone of their beauties, how sud- 
denly her interest had failed in them, 
and how little even she knew what 
any of them represented. 

This dreary pilgrimage continued 
till the sound of the gentlemen’s voices 
approaching, frightened her into a 
seat close at hand, by a table, where 
lay just before her that refuge to 
many another forlorn woman—a 
huge book of photographs. Bury- 
ing lierself in it, thinking all the 
time how lonely and neglected she 
felt, particularly as on the arrival of 
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the gentlemen, the spirits of everyone 
else seemed to have risen tenfold— 
when suddenly before even she had 
got out of the Royal Family, some 
ote slipped into a chair beside her, 
and a well known voice asked, 

“Well, Miss Graham, how about 
the city men and their black bags ?” 
and the next instant the photograph 
book was taken out of her hands, 
Lord Montfort saying—“ You can 
look at that another time. Now, I 
want you to talk to me.” 

The smile that brightened Mar- 
jory’s face was answer enough 


then. 

“Well, but about these busy little 
men, have you still a longing after 
their occupations ?” 

“Tm afraid I have.” 

“Then, that meansthe world hasn’t 
gotie well with you since. I’m sorry 
for that,” said he, fixing his eyes 
upon her, so as to cause her to turn 
her own away. “Tell me about it.” 

“There's not much to tell,” she 
answered smiling, “only it was 
rather a change, after that pleasant 
time at Beachhaven.” 

“Were you in London all the 
while ?”’ 

“ »” 

“Sh, and with plenty of time to 
think, as nobody was in town, and 
then the ‘little things’ bothered more 
than usual. Wasn’t that it ?” 

Marjory ventured to look up right 
into his face and say— 

“How can you remember all those 
stupid things I said ?” 

“Very easily, I can assure you,” 
he answered coolly. 

“They must seem such little wor- 
ries to a man,” she said, while her 
heart fluttered curiously. 

“You think so ; but you see they’re 
not tome. I want to hear all about 
them. What did you do ever since?” 

Marjory gave him some faint idea, 
and when she ceased, he said— 

“Those hot walks were very sad, 
but the readings with the little 
sister were nice. That was some- 
thing ; and I’m sure the little sister 
liked them very much.” 

“Yes, she does.” 

“T’ve no doubt of it. You don’t 
read “ Faust” to her, do you?” 

“Lord Montfort,” said Marjory, 
blushing scarlet, “I wish you would 
forget that.” 

“Why, Miss Graham ?” 
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“Because I always feel I made 
such a fool of myself that day.” 

“What day ?” 

“That day—the first day I came ; 
please do forget it.” ; 
* Please do not ask me. I should 

be so sorry to forget that day.” 

“ But, then, you're always laughing 
at me about it.” 

“Does that trouble you?’ he said 
gently. 

“Yes,” she answered, softly. 

** Well, I will never do it again.” 

“But you're not annoyed with me 
for saying it? it seemsso silly. Still, 
you see, I could not bear you to—to 
—think—me wrong for reading 
‘ Faust.’” 

“ But I never did. I never thought 
it wrong as you read it.” 

“You did not,” said Marjory, her 
face glowing. 

“No, not for an instant. I’m 
afraid I must have been a gréat 
bear, to worry you as I did.” 

Marjory only smiled—a happy 
smile, that bore no traces of worry 
then. 

“And you're quite satisfied naw, 
are you?” 

* Yes, quite.” 

“That's right. And, now, tell 
me ge ne did with yourself down 
here? ‘You must have thought me 
most inhospitable not being here to 
welcome you.” 

; No ; I knew you could not help 


I had 


“That was quite true. 
business that kept me much longer 


than I intended. I was very sorry. 
I wanted particularly to bé here 
when you came.” 

* Thank you,” said Marjory simply. 

“But how did you get on? mn 
afraid it was rather unpleasant for 
you coming all alone.” 

“T was very glad to come, but I 
was rather frightened.” 

“Q, dear me ! that’s too bad ; and 
T wasn’t there to take care of yeu. 
You wouldn’t have been frightened 
if J had been here.” 

No answer. He stooped forward 
and tried to see her face. 

“Well, Miss Graham, you don’t 
mean to tell me you're afraid of me?” 

“Tt’s very silly "—— 

“ Very silly, indeed. Promise me, 
Miss Graham, never to be afraid of 
me again.” 

“T'll try,” said Marjory, looking 
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up to see if he were angry ; but the 
look reassured her, though she had 
never seen anyone look quite like 
that at her before. 

“Please do,” he said gently ; and 
then, turning the conversation, he 
asked her if she had been into the 
picture-gallery yet. 

“No,” she answered. 

** Would you like to come ?” 

No need for Marjory to answer 
“yes” to that question ; and the two 
went together into the blaze of light 
beyond, where pictures and statuary 
and rare specimens of many lands 
were grouped together in endless 
variety, and he walked beside her, 
showing and explaining all to her ; 
and Marjory thought she had never 
felt so happy in her life before. 

In the room they had just left a 
merry party was assembled, laughing 
and talking—the two little girls, 
Isabel and Lady Arthur—surrounded 
with men. The two mammas, in the 
room beyond, discussed their daugh- 
ters, while Colonel Harvey, taking 
advantage of the pre-occupation of 
the rest, stole gently up to Ida, now 
returned and half buried behind the 
shade of a heavy curtain. 

“ Tda,” he said, in a low voice, “ at 
last we can be ourselves again.” 

“Yes,” she said, while a sigh of 
thankfulness escaped her. 

“Tt troubles you, I know, but it 
cannot be helped.” 

“No, Ralph ; don’t speak of it,” 
she said, looking up with her truth- 
ful eyes into his face ; “you know I 
trust you.” 

He looked away a moment from 
those eyes, while a sliadow crossed 
his own, then said, quickly, “ Tell me 
something about yourself now; I 
want to know how you get on.” 

“ Well—when I hear from you.” 

** Are my letters such a boon?’ he 
answered, half bitterly. 

‘Ralph, how can you ask ?” 

“ But tellmesomething more, about 
your occupations and your life ; what 
yon o. all day ; you paint still, I 
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oes, sometimes very hard, in- 
deed. You must come and see my 
studio; I’ve somethiing there I want 
to show you--something no one else 
has ever yet seen ; I want to know 
so much if you like it.” ; 

“T ghall be sure to like anything 
you do.” 
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“ Ralph !” she answered, with some- 
thing of her old manner; “this is 
my art, you know.” 

“Yes, yes, I forgot—no compli- 
ments where that is concerned. Does 
anyone care for it here except your- 
self ?” ; 

. oe for it! Do they look like 
i 


“Not much, certainly,” he an- 
swered scanning them from under 
his eyes. 

“No, there’s not a soul I live with, 
except, perhaps, Agnes and Montfort, 
who cares one farthing for my art or 
anything concerning it ; they despise 
it,—they despise artists because they 
work for their bread ; they despise 
me because I am one of them— 
though unfortunately I may not work 
for my bread—they despise every- 
thing that’s above their own low, 
sordid, frivolous, worldly, husband- 
hunting society.” 

“Brava!” he said, looking at her 
with admiration ; “that reminds me 
of old times.* 

“Old times! Oh, Ralph, do not 
speak of them ; it breaks my heart 
sometimes, even to think of them. 
When had I anything like this to put 
up with then? Then [lived amongst 
my own—souls that felt with me, in 
a land where art is loved, reverenced, 
worshipped, not scorned, sneered at, 
trampled under foot, as it is here. 
But I knew how it would be—I knew 
it all along, but they would not mind 
me; they dragged me here all the 
same.” 

“Why do you say that to me, Ida?” 
he answered tenderly. 

“Why? Yes, why doI? I should 
not vex you the first time I have you 
with me, but, Ralph,” and she looked 
up beseechingly, with a face that 
touched even his heart—*‘ who else 
have I but you ? there’s no one to 
care for me, or hear me say a word 
but you, how could I help it ?” 

“ No, my darling,” he answered, 
very gently ; “I did not miean that. 
T like you to tell me everything ; do 
not look like that, liebes Aindehen, or 
you'll drive me to despair.” 

“ No, Ralph, I won't— I won't, but 
I don’t know how it is, when I see 
you it all comes back so strongly, and 
I contrast it with what it used to 
be, -and—and—it all seems worse 
than ever.” 

“ My poor child !” 
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“ And I meant to be so happy this 
evening—and I am,” looking up as 
she said it, while a sudden flash 
of light shone out upon her face, 
vanishing the next, as she mur- 
mured—“ but it wild make me think 
how different it used once to be.” 

He gazed at her, thinking, as he 
watched the varied emotions on that 
little face, what one woman ever had 
the same power of fascination—the 
same power of touching him, of 
making him feel, as this one ; and 
this one, of all others, whom at that 
instant he longed to take and fold to 
his heart, he must first vex, torment, 
torture, and then fling away, as if 
she were nothing better than a mere 
lifeless doll. 

The thought was not pleasant, and 
as Colonel Harvey liked pleasant 
things, he turned from it at once, 
with some kind words to her, as if 
her happiness were his sole concern, 
remarking that he hoped with so good 
a guardian as Lord Montfort she 
would have been free from worry, if 
she could not be happy, at least just 
at first. 

“Happy! I shall never be happy 
here,” she answered fiercely ; then 
checking herself, and saying in a 
tender, gentle tone—“unless now, 
and when I hear from you, then I can 
bear anything.” 

“My little Ida!’ he answered 
softly. “But Montfort is kind to 
you, is he not ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And he cares for what you care 
for—art, and such things, does he 
not?” 

“Tt doesn’t look like it when he 
won't let me be an artist.” 

“T should think not,” said Ralph 
with emphasis ; “ how could you ever 
dream of such a thing ?” 

“T don’t want it now,” she an- 
swered humbly, only—only sometimes 
I get into—I don't know what state, 
and then I feel as if I must do 
something or other—that you might 
call desperate—Z should not, it 
would only be the natural conse- 
quences of my bringing up. But 
you English can’t understand that— 
not even you, Ralph.” 

“ No, Ida, not even I.” ‘ 

* And yet you care for my art.” 

“T care for everything that belongs 
to you ;” and that answer spoken in 
that tone, had power to allay artistic 
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and all other feelings, but those that 
laid her whole heart prostrate anew 
at the feet of the man beside her. 

Lord Glengary had watched from 
time to time—even while appearing 
entirely taken up with Flossy and her 
small talk—those two, buried behind 
the window curtain, wishing, he 
could not say how much, he were 
the man sitting beside that beautiful 
little girl—at last, profiting by a 
moment, when Flossy’s attention was 
diverted, he managed to remind 
George of his promise, but was only 
answered by— 

“My dear fellow, don’t you see 
how she’s engaged. You wouldn’t 
have me interfere with Harvey, 
would you ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the little man de- 
jectedly. 

George, pitying his distress, said— 
“Til tell you what you'll do. Get 
some one to ask her to sing, and 
then I shall have an opportunity.” 

“Yes, that'll be the thing. 
Wouldn’t you do it ?” 

“T'm afraid she wouldn't for me, 
but I'll try ;’ so he approached Ida 
and begged of her to sing, just before 
the whole party broke up. 

“T had rather not,” she answered 
shortly. 

“Yes, you will,” said Colonel 
Harvey gently, and at once Ida rose. 

George, accustomed to Ralph’s 
powers, was noways astonished—it 
was just what he would have ex- 
pected; so offering his arm to Ida, 
which she, as he also expected, re- 
fused, turned to announce his success 
to Lord Glengary. 

Ida, seating herself at the piano, 
looked up a moment at Colonel 
Harvey, and said half under her 
breath, “I may sing what I like 
then ?” 

“Yes,” he answered; and then 
after a soft prelude, commenced— 
a thing most unusual with her—a 
simple English song, “ The days that 
are no more,” asong, one would have 
said, wholly unsuited to her high 
voice, but yet, like everything else 
she touched, seeming somehow as if 
made for her ; thoroughly un-English 
as she was, the pathos of those words, 
spoken no matter in what tongue, 
had gained an entrance into her soul, 


and now their depth and os 
‘ 


she interpreted, as few others h 
ever done before her. 
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Lord Glengary stood once more 
transfixed, gazing into those dark 
eyes, with their touching, far-off 
look, listening to those tones more 
beautiful, he thought, than anything 
he had ever yet heard. He told 
George afterwardsshe had completely 
“bowled him over; he could have 
cried like a child.” 

Ralph Harvey also listened, follow- 
ing the meaning of those words into 
the by-gone days, when he stood in the 
old studio, in the gabled house by the 
Rhine, little Ida painting before him; 
and Ida, too, had gone back there, 
weaving another poem in her own 
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heart by the one she sung, but 
having all the same, the “sad refrain” 
that told of “days that are no more.” 
Why it should be so was a bitter 
trouble to herself, but so it was, and 
nothing that she could do could alter 
the fact. Strange, is it not, that a 
hymn of praise, so lately sung in joy- 
ous anticipation, should after a few 
hours change to such mournful lamen- 
tation ? 

Ida felt its sadness, and when the 
song ceased, passed through the 
silent group to her little turret room 
alone, to weep her heart away in 
bitter tears. 


THE BREHON LAW. 


IRELAND has always been, whether 
from the genius of the people or from 
their circumstances, the chosen home 
of exaggeration. Always divided 
between at least two parties, she has 
seen one of them anxious to describe 
her primeval state as one of absolute 
perfection, her Druids as better than 
all other Druids, her nomadic tribes 
as obedient to law and careful amid 
all their wanderings to respect the 
rights of the weak, her clansmen as 
nobler and more chivalrous than the 
Germans of Tacitus, or the Mohicans 
of Fennimore Cooper; and even 
her pirates as so magnanimous that 
their destruction was a loss to the 
human race. This party has always 
been great on the Brehon law; to 
hear them talk we might fancy that 
Justinian was a very second-rate 
personage compared with King Core, 
and that Ulpian and the other great 
Roman jurists would have been in 
their proper places had they sat at 
the feet of Sen Mac Aige. As for Al- 
fred and Athelstan and the Con- 
fessor, they were mere barbarians, the 
bringing into Ireland of whose crude 
statutes was the signal for troubles 
which have lasted ever since. So long 
as the Celt had his brehon he was the 
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happy law-abiding member of @& 
much more civilized society than 
that of contemporaneous England. 
With English law came in confusion 
and ill-will ; and, thenceforth, when- 
ever Pat has been unable to pay his. 
rent, or for purposes of his own has. 
joined some secret society, he has 
been “moved by an instinctive at- 
tachment to the older code, and has: 
been striving to maintain that code 
in opposition to laws which he never 
understood, and which he always. 
felt were foreign to his nature.’’ Ac- 
cording to this view Rockism, 
Molly Maguireism, Whiteboyism, 
Peep-o’-Dayboyism, all the other 
unpleasantisms are offshoots of the 
Brehon law, in which case it would 
surely be best to have as little to do 
with the said law as possible, seeing 
that, though it is said to have brought. 
about a mythical civilization in: the 
ancient days, its effect in recent 
times would have been always dis- 
turbing, sometimes murderous. But, 
if the “national” party exaggerate 
the old glories and the modern im- 
portance of the Brehon law, the op- 
posite party go quite as far in the: 
way of depreciation. According to 
them the early Celtic civilization is- 
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all about as real as Thomas Davis's 
vision of Phcenician Muezzins, clad 
in purple, and standing on the top 
of the Round Towers, and clashing 
spear or shield to summon to prayers 
a congregation of swarthy-faced, 
bronze-armoured merchant-warriors. 
As for Malachy’s collar of gold, if it 
ever had any real existence, it was 
not won from the proudinvader, for no 
invader who could wear gold collars 
would think of troubling himself 
about a place which Agricola was 
credibly informed could be conquered 
with asingle legion ; it was either got 
in exchange for slaves and fat cattle, 
or it was picked out of some wreck, 
the survivors of which would have 
done better to trust themselves to 
the wildest sea than to the tender 
mercies of the natives. “Laws and 
institutes, indeed ;’ they would fully 
agree with James’s Commissioners 
for Ulster, that “‘ the Irish laws were 
mere idle customs,” if they did not 
go further and assert (like the un- 
flattering traveller) that the said 
customs were “ beastly.” As for the 
Brehon, either it was all invented by 
traitorous senachies in the times of 
the Tudors, or else it was about as 
worthy of study as the “great cus- 
toms” of Dahomey. When we find 
(say they) the New Zealand House of 
Assembly basing their legislation on 
the Maori law of taboo, then states- 
men may look to the old Irish codes 
for hints about land laws. 

Truth, as usual, lies between the 
two extremes. There certainly was 
more relative culture in Ireland in 
the sixth and seventh centuries than 
there was in the rest of North- 
Western Europe. Even Mr. Hill 
Burton, miso-Celt as he is, allows 
this, though he depreciatingly adds 
that this culture took a finikin form, 
developing itself in the way of per- 
sonal ornament, and small carving 
and elaborate illumination, rather 
than in those grand works which 
stand for ages before the eyes of 
men. Of course, there remains the 
question, how far this culture was 
home-grown. Of the Britons we 
may say at once that, if they ever 
had any of the grand things described 
in the “Mabmogion,”’ and in Mr. 
Tennyson’s “Idylls,” they had bor- 


rowed them direct from the Romans. 
Did the old Scoti do the same by the 
Phoenicians ? 


Did the Phoenicians 
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ever come near Ireland at all? Is 
Mévers or Sir J. Cornewall Lewis 
right? May not the so-called opus 
scoticum be referred, like the Saxon 
ornamentation, which it much resem- 
bles, to Byzantium? Do not the 
oldest carvings on Irish churches 
remind us, in spite of what Mr. 
Marcus Keane says to the contrary, 
of attempts at what the French call 
Romanesque? Andis not the Brehon 
code itself such a mere modification 
of the Roman digests as we might 
suppose would be made by that body 
of ecclesiastics out of whom St. 
Patrick has emerged as the popular 
favourite? On this last point the 
volumes of the Senchus, already 
published, give plenty of material 
for a decision, but the man who is 
to make it is still wanting. And 
here we think there is good ground 
for finding fault, not perhaps with 
the writers of the prefaces to each 
volume, for they may have con- 
sidered such discussions beyond the 
scope of their work, but certainl 

with Celtic antiquaries in genera 

It is now nearly five years since the 
first volume of the Senchus was pub- 
lished, and the small amount of at- 
tention that has been paid to it is a 
little provoking on the part of those 
who are constantly urging Govern- 
ment to print more of our old records. 
Not everybody, of course, can be ex- 
pected to know the mysteries of 
Roman law, but there are books, 
like that of Professor Maine, from 
which dilettanti readers can gather 
enough for purposes of comparison, 
and what we want to see done— 
what we by no means intend to do 
in this papers such a summary 
of the Brehon on the one hand and 
the Roman law on the other as may 
enable us to form a satisfactory con- 
clusion as to how far the former 
is indebted to the latter. Here we 
see the need, not only of “the chair 
of Celtic,” on which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold insists so strongly, but of some 
little inkling in Ireland of the science 
of Zeuss and Nilsson. We have not 
even a writer, who, like poor Leflocq 
of Orleans, cares to popularize Celtic 
mythology, and to show how a good 


“many of the stories about William the 


Third and his white horse belong to 
the series of “Oberon Myths.” How 
can we be expected to decide how 
far the Brehon code is beholden to 
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Justinian or Theodosius, and how 
far it was really self-evolved, when 
we cannot for the life of us tell which 
are veritable Celtic words, and which 
are merely corruptions of the Latin ? 
Saggarth and tompel, and strath, 
and ahnem, and plenty more we at 
once admit are mere Latin; but 
surely mbo existed before the Gael 
(we beg pardon, the Gaedhil) heard 
of boves, and ambhan (avon) is the 
elder sister and not a chance daughter 
of amnis, and the first-syllable of 
claymore is not a corruption of 
gladius, and talamh is not (as the 
Senchus suggests, vol. i, p. 67) a 
mere derivative of tellus, nor satligh 
of salix. No, though the Celts bor- 
rowed not words only, but phrases— 
witness that /esanma, a nickname, id 
quod ledit animam, against which 
our code (vol. i., p. 191) made such 
severeprovisions; though the facility 
with which the continental Celtic 
was replaced by the Romance proves 
a nearer kinship between Celtic and 
Latin than between Latin and Teu- 
tonic ; still no one but a hoplessly be- 
nighted Englishman would venture 
now-a-days to repeat the assertion 
that Gaelic speech is just a very bar- 
barized form of dog-Latin. And now 
that England has cast us off and left 
us, in matters ecclesiastical at any 
rate, to do the best we can by our- 
selves, might we not with advantage 
pay a little more attention to ‘the 
study of the native Irish? In a de- 
lightful book called “ Popular Tales 
from the West Highlands,” a book 
which thoroughly proves, if proof 
were needed, the cousinship, nay, 
brotherhood, of Pat and Sandy, Mr. 
J. F. Campbell talks a great deal 
about the good which Scotch land- 
lords might do if they would learn a 
little Gaelic, instead of being always 
so anxious for their tenants, and their 
tenants’ children to talk nothing but 
English ; we do not go quite so far as 
he does; we don’t want any Irish 
Eisteddfods ; but still, since it is 

uite clear that the native Irish is 
ast dying out, it might be well if we 
were to give a euthanasia to what is, 
if not the father speech, at any rate 
the mother speech, orthe great grand- 
mother speech even of those among 
us who have the most unexception- 
ally Saxon surnames. Lord George 
Hill, whose noble work at Gweedore 
has shown that not legislation, but a 
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good understanding between landlord 
and tenant, and earnest personal 
work on the part of the former is 
what is needed for Ireland, talks 
Irish among his Donegal peasantry. 
“ He can’t be a real lord,” said they 
when he first came among them, “for 
he speaks the old language.” Could 
anything more severe have been said 
even by the Zimes’ Commissioner 
himself? The best thing we can do 
in Ireland is to “accept the situ- 
ation ;” we are a mixed people ; we 
have Celt and Norman in west Mun- 
ster and Connaught, Celt and Crom- 
wellian in Tipperary, people of all 
sorts in Leinster, and Scot of Scotia 
Major, mixed with the Scot of Scotia 
Minor of James the First’s “ settle- 
ment,” in Ulster. What we are, that 
let us elect to be. England has, not 
for the first time, thrown overboard 
the party which had so often helped 
her in her worst need, and which had 
implicitly trusted her. Surely it will 
be best to coalesce, to leave England 
to herself, and to show that, after all, “ 
we can manage to get on pretty well 
without her. 

As to our early laws, we believe 
that a very cursory glance at the two 
volumes of the “Senchus” will con- 
vince the most sceptical that they are 
no more a mere modification of the 
Roman law than Gaelic is a corruption 
of Latin. The evidence on this point is 
twofold; first there are the laws them- 
selves—so different inform from any- 
thing to which weareaccustomed in our 
legal researches; then there is the tradi- 
tional account of how the said laws 
were put into their present form. As 
to this second class of evidence we 
wish at once to say that we belong to 
the reactionist school. Vico, Beaufort, 
Niebuhr, and their English imitators, 
have had their day. hen most of 
us were little boys it was heresy to 
believe in Romulus or Numa ; they 
were personified ideas. Pedagogues 
who had sucked their fill of “ Arnold” 
used to talk as grandly about what 
the early Roman history might mean, 
as Mr. Cox (the English interpreter 
Max Miiller; those — can 
never originate, except things like 
steam engines ; and those Germans 
can never interpret themselves) does 
about the dawn-myths, and the sun- 
myths, and the cyclops’ eye being the 
sun shining through a hole in a bladk 
cloud. Happily we have changed all 
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that. Ifyou want to see how our 

Roman histories will have to be re- 

written you must read Dyer’s “ Kings 

of Rome.” And so, too, with early 

Celtic history, in spite of Sir G. C. 

Lewis, we will continue to believe in 

Druids, and in Phoenicians, and in 

St. Patrick ; indeed in all the various 

outlines of the story detailed in the 

— to these two volumes of the 

nchus. There has been, no doubt, 

a vast amount of borrowing ; who 

will resolve to us the difficulty which 
has puzzled us ever since boyhood, 

whether the old Irish king with the 

unpronounceable name and the horse’s 

ears is just a mere copy of the Midas 

of the Greek Legend, or whether 

their close resemblance is another 

instance of “the transmission of 

myths” from land to land? There 

has been, too, a vast amount of 

evolving out of their own inner con- 
sciousness on the part of scribes, and 
“Doctors of the Feine,’ and hereditary 
ollamhs, and such like, who, writing 
in times of misery and depression im- 

agined glories which never existed ; 
talked of ivory and silk, while they 
were wrapt in the roughest frieze, 
described Ossianic banquets while 
they were living hardly on brose, and 
credited armour inlaid with silver to 
people who had been very glad to wrap 

themselves in wolf-skins, while they 
saw their contemporaries rush to the 
conflict, skene in hand, with no pro- 
‘tection but the Irish mantle of which 
Spencer speaks with such sovereign 
contempt. These men had read some 
Ovid in the monastery schools ; and 

hence some at least of the similarity 
between Celtic stories and the classi- 
cal legends. How far their elaborate 
comments on the old laws were framed 
with reference to actually existing 
circumstances, or how far they were 
made up out of the fancy of the com- 
mentators it is impossible to tell. 

When we reflect that the whole 

of early Scottish history is now ac- 

knowledged to be an _ elaborate 

forgery we must admit that the 

Celtic mind has strange notions about 

historic accuracy in these respects. 

Yet, no doubt, under all the additions 

and alterations, there is still a very 

considerable residuum of original mat- 

ter which may, perhaps, be finally 

separated from the rest when the 
Gaelic language is better known ; 
when men are able to say off-hand on 
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reading a passage in old Irish, as they 
would on reading a piece of Greek, 
to what age the writer belonged. 
And now for a resumé of what the 
Senchus is about, and what were 
the circumstances under which we 
are told it was made. The first point 
we are bound to refer to, because so 
great was (until quite lately) the 
ignorance about all things Celtic, even 
among those who ought to have 
known better, that (as Dr. Hancock 
tells us) the word Senchus was sup- 
posed to mean not a code, but a his- 
tory of ancient times. The Senchus, 
then, is the code of the Feini—though 
who they were exactly, whether the 
collective aborigines, or one portion of 
them, is not clear; several of the 
earliest legists seem to have belonged 
to Connaught, the land of the Fir- 
bolg. The first volume which Dr. 
Neilson Hancock and his colleagues 
gave us was taken up with the law 
of Athgabhail, or distress—the uni- 
versal remedy for all wrong having 
apparently been a systematic cow- 
lifting. This was not carried on after 
the coarser method of the Highland 
Scots, who simply took lowland cows 
whenever they could get them, but on 
a regular plan, there being for every 
offence a recognised “ delay,” during 
which the beasts remained in a pub- 
lic pound and were kept at the plain- 
tiffs charge. Thus “for cutting thy 
wood, for scaring thy horses, for 
breaking thy land, for carrying off 
thy pet animals, for taking possession 
of thy house, for attempting to vio- 
late thy wife . . there is dis- 
tress of (t.e., with the delay of) three 
days.” “For not erecting the tomb 
of thy chief, for satirizing a man 
after his death, for false boasting of 
a dead woman, for piercing a cliff for 
iron or copper ore . . . there is 
distress (with delay) of five days.” 
“For withholding his food-tribute 
from a king or a chief, for non-cleans- 
ing of roads and of the fair-green, for 
not providing a sick man with a 
proper house and proper care, for not 
maintaining a mad woman—for her 
rights precede all rights, for not 
maintaining father or mother, for not 


_ taking care of the son by a mad or dis- 


eased, or leprous, or blind woman, for 
recovering the chess-board from the 
house of a chief there is 
distress (with delay) of one day.” 
“Distress of two days” chiefly re- 
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fers to the ladies and their belongings ; 
e.g., “ for the looking-glass which one 
woman borrows cf another, for the 
black and white cat, for the lap-dog 
of a queen, for the needle, for the 
scutching-stick, the distaff, the spool- 
stick, the ornamented thread . .” 
Fines varied, as in the Anglo-Saxon 
codes, with the honour-price of the 
person aggrieved ; and, the fine being 
fixed, the “distress” followed in a fixed 
proportion. We must not think that 
this “distress” wasa lawless procedure, 
in which O’ Dowd, being angered with 
Macnamara, eased his mind by seizing 
the latter’s cattle. The plaintiff was 
directed not to go alone or with an 
armed force, but with officers regu- 
larly appointed, whose business it was 
to see fair between the two parties. 
How far the law as laid down in the 
code ever got itself carried out in 
ractice, is to our minds uncertain. 
ts weakness always must have been 
its want of sanctions. We can fancy 
that a chief with a good force to 
back him would have had it pretty 
nearly all his own way, despite the 
lawlessness of his conduct. Still, 
the provisions of the code are very 
perfect, framed with the utmost 
subtlety to meet all manner of 
possible cases. Dr. Hancock says 
that from the fifth till the end 
of the eighth century the code was 
acknowledged over all Ireland, and 
that this period was marked by a 
rapid extension of learning and civi- 
lization (vol. ii. p. ix.) No doubt a 
reference to the Annals of the Four 
Masters, or to the Chronicum Scoto- 
rum, shows a great increase of law- 
lessness during the period following 
the Danish invasions. Whether or 
not the Irish Scot consented to be 
bound by the code, the Norseman 
wholly repudiated it; and he soon 
taught the receptive Celt that the 
strong hand was a far better instru- 
ment for ruling than the behests of 
the brehons. We never could under- 
stand why so much xddog is by com- 
mon consent given to these destruc- 
tive Norsemen. Wherever they went 
they, figuratively, destroyed every 

een thing. They broke up what 
Ge been called the egg-shell civiliza- 
tion of the Irish Scots ; they crushed 
the nascent culture of the English 
Mr. Freeman won’t let us say Anglo- 
) any longer), and reduced them 
to a mixture of savagery and imbe- 
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cile superstition ; they did infinite 
mischief in northern France ; and yet 
we talk of them as if they had been 
the “saviours of society,” as if every 
thing would have festered and gone 
to the bad but for the abundant 
blood-letting which their greatest 
friends acknowledge was their one 
mode of practice. 

But the Brehon code was not wholly 
concerued with this cow-lifting, 
or law of distress. The second 
volume introduces us to the law of 
hostage sureties, the law of fosterage, 
the two kinds of land-tenure, and the 
law of social connexions. Part of 
this is, of course, very interesting at 
the present time, though, as is re- 
marked in the preface, it is impossible 
to form a complete notion of the land 
law of the Gael until the tribal laws 
and those relating to the rights of 
different orders of chieftains are pub- 
lished. Still we may note two things 
—the land is valueless, it is the 
cattle upon it which give it its value ; 
and absolute possession is a thing 
never contemplated by the code. 
The chief divides the land, or rather 
divides his stock among his tenants ; 
and 


if the tenancy is suddenly 
dropped on either side the other party 


has a claim to compensation. If a 
man can’t pay his rent he is let off 
(the stock, we must remember, belongs 
to his chief already, and, therefore, 
can’t be seized), for, as the code sen- 
Se it’s no use punishing 
any . for what he can’t possibly 
help. This system of stock-leasing 
was two-fold, saer and daer (free 
tenancy and base tenancy Professor 
O'Donovan translated them at first; 
but he afterwards saw reason to mo- 
dify his view). On the first plan the 
chief yave the stock without requir- 
ing any security from the tenant. 
He was to receive for seven years an 
annual return of the value of a 
third of the stock given. This the 
chief might take in the form of duty- 
work, when he wanted his fort built, 
or his corn reaped, or he might re- 
quire the tenant to attend him on 
a hosting, or to send some one 
to do homage to him. No tribesman. 
could be compelled to take stock in 
saer tenure from his chief; of his 
king, however, he was obliged to take 
it; and thus a rich king, by judi- 
ciously distributing his stock, could 
secure a large army composed of his 


* 
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saer-stock tenants. With regard to 
the chief, the provisions seem to have 
been rather one-sided ; for, while the 
tenant might return the stock when- 
ever he got tired of his tenure, if the 
chief reclaimed it, the tenant might 
offer to take it on daer-tenure (i. é., on 
security), and, if the chief refused 
and insisted on withdrawing the stock, 
he was bound to leave a third of it 
with the tenant by way of compensa- 
tion. Daer-tenure seems to have 
differed from the other much as con- 
tract differs from status; the saer- 
tenant was his king’s liegeman, bound 
to take his proportion of the royal 
cattle ; he would probably also be- 

come his chief’s liegeman, receiving 
protection in return for his duties as 
saer-tenant ; the daer-tenant, on the 
other hand, had only a business con- 
nexion with him whose cattle he 
farmed. He took them as a specula- 
tion, giving security and paying a 
** food-rent ” out of the increase, be- 
sides being liable to return, when the 
transaction came to an end, a certain 
number of cattle proportioned to the 
dignity (honour-price) of the lender. 
The superficial resemblance between 
these tenures and what is called the 
métayer system is noticed: in Dr. 
Hancock’s preface. We think the 
resemblance only superficial, for in 
the métayer system, part, at any rate, 
of what goes to the landlord, is paid as 
land-rent, while of land- rent, strictly 
so called, we think there is no trace in 
the hitherto _— part of the Bre- 
hon law. hen the tribal laws come 
to be fully published we fully believe 
we shall find that property in land 
was tribal, not personal, resembling 
herein the Maori tenure ; ; and that 
the chief made his periodical division 
with reference to the requirements of 
each household, these requirements, 
of course, in part depending on the 
amount of saer or daer stock held by 
each tribesman. Anything more 
opposed to the Mill and Bright 
theories it is impossible to imagine. 

Instead of everybody being anxious 
to get hold of a patch of land—as the 
modern cottier is supposed to be— 
Jand was only valuable for the sake of 
‘what was upon it. It is not impro- 
bable that the corn lands were tilled in 
common, as they are still among the 
Basques, where a file of peasants, 
each with his long spade in his hand, 
stand along the hedge-side and turn 
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up the ground all togetherat the word 
of their fugelman, step a pace back- 
wards, repeat the process, and so on 
till, the other hedge being reached, 
the whole field is dug. There are 
traces of this common tillage in the 
west of England, among the “ Welsh 
kind ;” and we believe, it prevailed in 
Ireland, the distinction between man 
and man depending not on one having 
a greater breadth of ploughland than 
another—for all the free men shared 
and shared alike—but on the larger 
or smaller number of cattle owned or 
held by each. The chief and king 
were generally wealthy ; fines and the 
larger share of the plunder taken in 
war enriched them, and as the offices 
were not strictly hereditary, care 
would be taken to choose one who had 
substance to begin with. Still, some 
chiefs and kings were so poor as not 
to be able to lend stock to their 
tribesmen ; and then provision was 
made for a man to take saer-stock 
from some other king or chief. The 
theory of chieftainship was beautiful. 
“The head of every tribe should be 
the man who is the most experienced, 
the most noble, the most wealthy, the 
wisest, the most learned, the most 
truly popular, the most powerful to 
oppose, the most steadfast to sue for 
profits and to be sued for losses.” If 
it had often been possible to find a 
man in whom all these excellencies 
centered, we fancy the tribal system 
would still be in existence in these 
islands. We all know what the 
reality was ; very few Irish kings died 
in their beds, and the succession to 
the chieftain’s office, if not stained by 
the crimes which mark the annals of 
the heptarchy, was seldom uninter- 
rupted. Still (say Dr. Hancock and 
Professor O’Mahony) the tenures 
which we have described were so 
popular, so suited to the existing 
state of society, that the Normans at 
once adopted them, and clung to them 
in spite of every effort on the part of 
the English Government to bring 
them under English law. This is 
surely going too far, for we may be 
pretty sure that the reason why the 
Geraldines, and De Burgos, and 
Butlers were anxious to keep up the 
Brehon law was not any care for the 
tastes of the people, but a regard for 
their own interests, the saer-stock 
tenure enabling them to keep armies 
afoot, and thus to play the game of 
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independent sovereigns, which was as 
dear to the great Norman nobles, as 
it had been to the chieftains whom 
they dispossessed. 

So much for the land tenure, as 
far as the book before us throws light 
on it. Itjwill be no great help to the 
legislators who are so soon to do for 
the landlords what they have already 
done for the Church. No one, we 
imagine, would propose that the mé- 
tayer system, or any modification of 
it, should be introduced into Ireland 
now. No one could wish it, except, 
perhaps, the landlords, whose influ- 
ence would be immensely increased if 
their tenants, instead of paying rent, 
held either in saer or daer. They 
would become chiefs, in fact, instead 
of landlords, and their tenants would 
be obliged to vote as they voted, and 
think as they thought, on pain of 
losing the stock by which they made 
their holdings profitable. 

As for the other matters contained 
in this second volume, the institution 
of fosterage has so often been intro- 
duced into Irish novels that there is 
no need to say much about it. The 
custom was analogous to the plan 
which obtained in feudal France and 
England of sending sons to some fa- 
mous lord to be his pages and to learn 
of him the art of war and the accom- 
plishments of peace. The sons of 
chieftains were to be taught horse- 
manship, shooting, chess-playing, and 
swimming ; their daughters were to 
be instructed in sewing, cutting out, 
and embroidery. Special provision 
was made that a king's son should 
have a horse at the time of races, and 
that he should be dressed in scarlet 
satin, and should have a gold brooch 
set with a crystal, a scabbard inlaid 
with silver, and hurling-sticks set 
with brass rings. Altogether the 
foster-child seems to have had a very 

leasaut time ; his foster-father was 
und to feed him according to a scale 

of diet minutely laid down for each 
different rank; to teach the arts be- 
coming his position, from the herding 
of lambs, pigs, and calves, wood-cut- 
ting, and wool-combing, and suchlike, 
up to the “noble arts,” in which a 
chief was bound to excel. Above all, 
his foster-father was liable for all his 
escapades up till the age when fos- 
terage ended (seventeen for boys, 
fourteen for girls). If the foster- 
child was particularly naughty 
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the father was to be warned, and 
then he became liable for “crimes 
of intention ;’ but enough still fell 
on the foster-father to make fostering 
a risky business; and, if we may 
judge by the many regulations on 
the subject, the young people of 
those days seem to have had a pecu- 
liar knack of getting into scrapes. 
Fosterage was either for affection, or 
for payment—the payment varying 
with the rank of the contracting par- 
ties. When the child was sent home, 
a parting gift of fixed value was sent 
with it ; and unless this was done, 
the fosterer’s claim to be maintained 
in old age by his foster-child was not 
valid. This claim was no doubt the 
main reason which made people 
anxious to foster the son of a power- 
ful family ; they thus secured for 
themselves an efficient protector. 
The preface to-vol. ii., speaks of fos- 
terage as “having been made a re- 

roach to the ancient institutions of 

reland.” Of course it was by writers 
of the Spenser school, whose sole 
object was to depreciate the native 
race, and who would fain have de- 
ported them all, so as to have hada 
fair field for their settlements and 
their model states : but less prejudiced 
writers have not failed to notice the 
good points of the system—the kindly 
feeling which it brought about among 
all ranks, the strong affections to 
which it gave rise, the unselfishness 
of the relations on both sides. It 
was peculiarly suited to a wild age, 
in which the father might at any mo- 
ment be cut off, so that it was desir- 
able for his young son to have some 
one bound to love and protect him 
beyond the limits of his own family ; 
in this way it bears some analogy to 
the institution of godparents, whose 
duty was to look after the child in 
case it became an orphan. 

Some of the provisions concern- 
ing fosterage are worth quoting :— 
“ Black, and yellowish, and gray, and 
blay, are the clothes for the sons of 
the Feini grades; old clothes by the 
sons of the ogatre chiefs, and new by 
thesonsof the boaire chiefs. Thesonof 
the aire-desa chief wears clothes of 
a different colour every day, and 
clothes of two different colours on 
Sunday.” The sons of higher orders 
of chiefs wear clothes of two different 
colours on week days, and new clothes 
(embroidered with silver or gold) on 
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Sundays. The diet is simple in the 
extreme, in comparison with the at- 
tire :—“Stirabout is given to them 
all, but the flavouring is different. 
Salt butter for sons of inferior grades, 
fresh for sons of chiefs, honey for 
kings’ sons. The lower grades have 
stirabout made on water or butter- 
milk, and a bare sufliciency of it. 
The chiefs’ sons have theirs made on 
new milk, and a full sufficiency of it, 
and barley meal upon it. The kings’ 
sons have theirs made on new milk, 
and wheaten meal upon it.” — 
“The nursing clothes given to keep 
them clean, are a black coverlet not 
threadbare, and a black tunic not 
broken: these are given to the 
murse when the son is sent to be 
fostered.” A foster-son must have 
been more trouble than any amount 
of “‘boarders” ina modern school, for 
“if he goes to climb a precipice, or to 
swim in a lake, and is lost, half-body- 
fine shall be paid by his fosterer, and 
all the fosterage fee forfeited. . . . 
Half-fine is laid on foster-parents for 
every wound which spikes and spears 
shall inflict on the foster-child, or “ for 
attacks of wild beasts, if their en- 
mity was known.” Severer still is 
the following :-—‘ Full fine is laid on 
the neighbour who was told to mind 
the child for one hour, if injury is 
inflicted on him during that time, 
or if the child did some mischief 
outside.” Terrible this for nurses 
who might have felt inclined to have 
a little chat with some “ champion 
of the Feine ” in the Phoenix of that 
day ; for to those who could not pay 
their fines, there remained the un- 
pleasant alternative of working them 
out in slavery. A naughty foster- 
child was to be threatened thrice, 
and then whipped, if under seven 
years old ; between seven and twelve, 
he was to have a whipping, and lose 
his dinner as well ; after twelve, he 
was to pay half the fine with which 
his offence would have been visited 
on a person of full age. We regret 
that, though there are such minute 
directions about the clothes of foster- 
sons, there is not one word relating 
to the way in which foster-daughters 
were to be dressed. All we can find 
from the text and the comments’is 
that a woman was supposed to eat 
half as much as a man. The remain- 
der of the volume is taken upwith 
“the law of social connexious,” in- 
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cluding the various marriage relations 
of the Scots, concerning which St. 
Bernard used ‘such coarse language, 
after St. Malachy had told him all 
the evil he could about the people 
who preferred an O'Neill as their 
archbishop to the low-born nominee 
of Rome. Marriage in a highly ar- 
istocratic community, must be of 
various degrees. It was so in old 
Rome, where, for centuries, there was 
no jus connubw between plebeian 
and patrician. The different, and 
more or less imperfect forms of mar- 
riage which were rendered necessary 
by the exclusiveness of the connu- 
bium, continued till quite late in 
Roman history. There seem to have 
been much the same usages in Ire- 
land with reference to marriage 
between persons of unequal rank. 
As to the status of the woman, the 
case is far from clear. On the one 
hand, the wife’s property is guarded 
by just the same provisions as those 
which Cesar found existing in Gaul, 
and which are the basis of the modern 
French legislation on the subject : 
neither party (for instance) could 
make contracts affecting property, 
without consent of the other. On 
the other hand, a girl was return- 
able within ten days, either by the 
father of her husband, or on demand 
of her father, care being taken that 
there was a mutual return of the cattle 
which each contributed to what was 
to have been the common stock. If 
her father took her home, the wed- 
ding present (as distinct from the 
joint-stock), had to be returned ; if 
his father sent her to her friends, he 
had to forfeit the wedding present, 
“the use of which is put against the 
use of the woman.” Not a very 
chivalrous way this of treating the 
bride. Indeed here, as elsewhere in 
the code, we find a strange mixture 
of culture and roughness. People 
who legislate about lap-dogs, and 
chess-boards, and toilet utensils, must 
have had a considerable amount of 
culture (though a cynical Saxon 
might remark that these are just the 
first things to which savages pay most 
attention, and that as for lap-dogs, 
there are no such people in the world 
for rearing pets, as the degraded In- 
dians of the Amazon's valley); on 
the other hand, their food was shock- 
ingly simple, and (though drainage 
and ventilation are carefully ar- 
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ranged about in the code), they never 
seem to have got beyond the wattle- 
style for non-religious buildings. 

We spoke of the strict way in 
which the wife's property was settled 
upon her, so that in case of divorce, 
a division was made of live and dead 
chattels. This was not the case “in 
the connexion of abduction, or of 
secrecy, or of elopement. Here 
nothing is divided when they sepa- 
rate, except the offspring. But if the 
woman has given aught to him who 
has abducted her, it shall be restored 
to her tribe, and paid for with half- 
fine if it was her own, with whole- 
fine if it was another's.” This is 
simple and straightforward enough, 
the comment naively remarking, 
“they have nothing to divide.” 
Throughout the marriage and quasi- 
marriage arrangements, there is a 
good deal which falls in with the 
tendency of modern legislation on the 
subject. Some of the passages are 


obscure : when we read of a man's 
chief wife, and his carrthach-woman, 
and his airech-woman, and half a 
dozen other females with untrans- 
lated epithets, we at first fancy that 


the old Irish must have been as polyga- 
mous as Mormonelders. It does not 
appear, however, that the same man 
was blessed with all these : the differ- 
ent names denote, as we said, differ- 
ent states, from proper marriage, 
down to mere concubinage. Poly- 
gamy, we must remember, did exist 
among the Gauls, being practised 
(Cresar tells us) by the chiefs, for the 
ponaee of strengthening their power 

y alliances. Nodoubt our Irish an- 
cestors practised it too, for the same 
cause: and a man who for political 
reasons took an ugly wife, would 
doubtless in those days console him- 
self with the handsomest carrthach 
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esting to note whether the custom 
of a fight between bridesmen and 
msmen was aboriginal, or intro- 
uced at a later date. We think the 
latter ; because it would appear that 
marrying into the tribe was the rule, 
so that the display of force would be 
unnecessary. The control given to 
the fathers on both sides, makes it 
probable that marriages were early. 
Sera Venus may have been true of 
the old Germans, or the notion may 
only have existed in the mind of the 
Roman who was describing them; 
anyhow no one ever made the re- 
mark of the early Irish. 

It must not be imagined that the 
whole of these two volumes is such 
dry reading as our samples might 
lead the reader to suspect. The in- 
troduction is a long poem by Dubh- 
thach (Duffy we presume) Mac ua 
Lugair, “royal poet of the men of 
Erin.” He it was who “put a - 
thread of poetry about the Senchus 
for Patrick ;” and his poem discusses 
the case of Nuada, King Leoghaire’s 
master of the horse, who rode at the 
“clerics” and killed Patrick’s chario- 
teer. By the old law of Erin there 
was retaliation for every crime ; but 
Patrick had brought in forgiveness. 
What then wasto be done? The judg- 
ment delivered by Dubhthach, after 
Patrick had blessed his mouth, was 
that Nuada should be put to death, 
but that, receiving forgiveness, his 
soul should mount to heaven. The 
whole passage is worth study: it 
forms a characteristic episode in the 
book ; and its statement that the old 
Irish law was the lex talionis (in 
which, by the way, there is a refer- 
ence to the Mosaic code, and tothetra- 
dition of Scota, Pharoah’s daughter), 
is not easily reconcilable with the 
fact that everybody had his eric. 


or imrim whom he could get hold of. Another episode gives the account of 


One custom is worth recording :—At 
the marriage of a daughter, a collec- 
tion, called ¢inol, was made among 
the friends, of which one-third went 
with the woman. This, most of us 
know, was (nay, still is), a custom 
also in Brittany, and in south Wales. 
There is no account in the code of 
any marriage ceremonies. Naturally, 
the heathen rites would have most 

been abolished—the care with whic 

everything heathen is suppressed, is 
most remarkable eee the 
code; but it would have inter- 
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the way in which the “law of distress” 
was first enacted. Fergus the grazier, 
King of Ulster, hada female hostage, 
given by the Feine on account of 
their having killed a chief who, when 
expelled by Conn of the Hundred 
Battles, had taken refuge with Fergus, 
Thus early does the distinction be- 
tween Ulster and the Feine, including 
Munster and Connaught, become 
apparent ; probably it was not a mere 
ditference of tribes, but based to some 
extent on dissimilarity of race. Well, 
Fergus once got hold of some fairies, 
12 
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and forced them in exchange for their 
liberty to give him the power of 
passing under loughs and pools. 
“ Under all waters thou mayest ar 
said they, “save under Lough Rudh- 
raidhe (Dundrum Bay) which is in 
thine own country.” Of course he 
longs to penetrate the forbidden 
water ; and one day when he isdriving 
by, he leaves his chariot with the 
charioteer and plunges in ; when he 
comes out his face is distorted with 
terror at the sight of a grewsome 
mozster which lived below the water. 

“ How do I look $” asks he of his 
charioteer. “Thy aspect is not good, 
but sleep will restore thee.” So the 
king lies down to sleep in his chariot. 
But the false charioteer hastes mean- 
while to Emhain (Emania) and tells 
the wise men of the king’s blemish, 
because it was the law in Emhain 
that no king should rule there who 
“was not in all points perfect. The 
wise men, however, because they 
loved Fergus, when they saw that his 
blemish was permanent, took counsel 
on this wise. They had his house 


cleared before he returned, so that 
there might be in it neither fools nor 


idiots, norany who would reproach him 
with his blemish ; and they ordered 
that his bath should always be filled 
with muddy water, that he might not 
see his shadow therein. So for three 
years the king knew not what had be- 
fallenhim. But one day it fellout that 
he bade his hostage, the woman, make 
ready a bath ; and thinking her slow 
in preparing it he gave hera stroke 
with his horsewhip, whereupon she 
reproached him with his blemish ; and 
he, wild with wrath, clove her down 
the body with his sword. Then, 
rushing out, he plunged into Lough 
Rudhraidhe, and the lough bubbled 
up from the contest between him and 
the monster (Muidris), and the noise 
was heard far into the land. So for 
a day and a night the fight went on ; 
and on the second day Fergus came 
up to the surface of the lough, having 
the head of the monster in his hand, 
so that all the men of Ulster saw him, 
and he cried, “I am the survivor, O 
ye men of Ulster ;” and then he sank 
into the lough and died, and the lough 
was red for a month with the blood of 
them. Thatisa wild enough story to 
be the basis of an elaborate system of 
eric-fines, but contrasts of this kind 
are common in our early books. If 
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half sunshine half tears is the Irish 
climate, certainly half subtlety and 
legal exactness, half vague awe of the 
supernatural make up the Irish char- 
acter. This comes out in so many of 
those legends, of which Mr. Kennedy, 
in his “ Fictions of the Irish Celt,” has 
given us such a thoroughly readable 
selection. 

Connected with this tenderness 
about blemishes is the severity with 
which the Brehon law dealt with lam- 
ae of any kind ; a stricter law of 

ibel is not, we imagine, to be found 
in any code. 

And now a few words about the 
prefaces which to the general readers 
will perhaps be the most interestin 
of these volumes. We shoul 

ike to see them considerably enlarged, 
by the discussion of the many points 
in which the code offers analogies to 
other early law-systems. This is 
done in one case, where the close 
similarity between the Irish “ fasting 
upon” the debtor, and the sitting 
dherna (i.e. without food or motion) 
at his door, which is the Hindoo 
custom. We are not told what was 
the reason of the Irish procedure. 
The Hindoo creditor takes this step, 
knowing that his debtor will .pay 
sooner than risk his dying at the 
door, andso polluting the whole house. 
Besides parallels of this kind, we 
want to see further explanations of 
untranslated words. Our readers may 
not all be aware that the native Irish 
has undergone several changes. The 
text, which our best Irish scholars un- 
hesitatingly refer to the fifth century, 
is in the oldest—the Bérla Feine— 
dialect. Then follows the “ hard 
Gaelic” of the eighth century, and 
then the “fair Gaelic” of the 
thirteenth, which itself is difficult of 
explanation at the present day. No 
wonder that Drs. O'Donovan and 
O’Curry were often puzzled. Whowill 
take their place now they (the last 
Celtic scholars, Mr. M. Arnold called 
them) are gone, it is hard to say. Still, 
difficult as their task was, we think 
the numberof untranslated words un- 
necessarily large. Surely the contexts, 
or the analogy of the language might 
have suggested an adequate transla- 
tion for some of them. These prefaces, 
enlarged in these and similar ways, we 
would like to see published in a sepa- 
rate form. There are hundreds who 
would never buy these large volumes, 
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and yet who ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of knowing all that is known 
about our oldest national law book. 
Of course the dates of the glosses and 
comments can only be approximately 
determined ; the text belongs (think 
our scholars) to the date assigned to 
it by tradition, because the poetical 
parts of it are still in metre, which 
they would not be had it been trans- 
lated into more modern phrase. We 
wish our Celtic professors had a firmer 
hold of this part of the subject ; we 
want to seeas much certainty about 
the age of a passage as a first rate 
Greek scholar feels that such and 
such lines in Homer are interpolated. 

The MSS., of which there are some 
beautiful facsimiles in both volumes, 
are not old—the Harleian, the most 
elaborate of them, is a transcript made 
in the sixteenth century. To one little 
point we must take exception. In 


the preface to vol. ii. (p. vi.) a state- 
ment about the Druids is backed up 
by a note from Thierry’s “ Hist. des 
Gaulois,” and by a quotation from the 
Emperor Napoleon’s “ Julius Cesar.” 
The writer does not seem to be aware 
that the same — to be found 
i 


first-hand in Cesar himself. 
Of course St. Patrick plays a great 
art in the arrangement of the code, 
but the statement is that he meddled 
with nothing except where it clashed 
with the ordinances of the Church. 
The Irish were collecting their laws 
with a view to codification, when the 
saint came over and devoted himself 
to that as well as to other works. 
“The judgments of true nature which 
the Holy Ghost had spoken through 
the mouths of the just poets and 
brehons of the men of Erin, were all 
shown by Dubhthach to Patrick .. . 
the law of nature had been quite 
right, except the faith and its obliga- 
tions.” This law (the comments tell 
us) had gradually grown since the 
day when Amergin Glungel passed 
the first sentence in Erin. It was a 
mass of precedents--the decisions, 
a.e., of MacAige and MacAilella, and 
Moran and others, who were super- 
naturally guided to right decisions ; 
blotches coming out on their faces, or 
collars tightening round their necks, 
if the sentence they were going to 
pass was an unfair one. 
The noble traits in St. Patrick's 
character have often been pointed 
out, In the preface to vol. ii. (p. vii.) 
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he is compared to Frumentius, the 
apostle of Abyssinia. To this we 
demur. St. Patrick was far the 
greater man of the two, and he show- 
ed his greatness by the unhappily 
rare tolerance which he showed 
towards the “ views” of those among 
whom he came. 

In the preface to vol. ii. the ques- 
tion as to where he was born is dis- 
cussed in opposition to Mr. Nichol- 
son, who, like the Scotch antiquaries 
in general, named Dumbarton (Al- 
cluit) as his birthplace. This is only 
one instance more of the strange fact 
that all the great men of the world’s 
history came from Scotland. M. de 
Lesseps is the last who has been re- 
stored to his rightful inheritance. 
When some other lion has superseded 
him it will be proved just as satis- 
factorily that he, too, hails from Auld 
Reekie or from the banks of the 
Clyde. In spite of the preciseness of 
the Scotch tradition, which even 
names Succat, the god of war, as the 
saint’s name before he was baptized, 
we think that the remarks in the 
preface to vol. ii. quite prove it to be 
untenable. The opinion of Dr. Han- 
cock and Professor O’ Mahony inclines 
to the story that St. Patrick was born 
near Glastonbury, and that he retired 
to that place to die when age had in- 
capacitated him for active work. 
This view does away with the need 
of believing in two Patricks. His 
supposed death and burial at Down- 
patrick it explains to have been a 
solemn leave-taking, marked by spe- 
cial religious exercises, like the part- 
ing of St. Paul from the elders of the 
Ephesian Church. 

There is a good deal of difficulty 
about the chronology of St. Patrick. 
Some of it is explained by noting 
that several of the chronicles date 
from Christ’s death instead of from 
his birth. Mr. Nicholson says that 
St. Patrick, instead of living in the 
fifth, lived in the third century, bas- 
ing his view on a passage which gives 
the genealogy of King Core, copfess- 
edly a contemporary of the saint. 
This passage Dr. O'Donovan has 
explained in a way which will full 
satisfy anyone who cares to investi- 
gate such a point. We could have 
spared some of the pains which are 
taken to refute this eccentric chrono- 
logist, and would fain have seen 
them devoted to the elucidation of 

° 
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the manners and customs of the 
people among whom the code was in 
force. 

Well, we cannot hope that many 
readers will care to go to these vo- 
lumes for themselves. « “ Irish nights” 
in the House are eagerly looked for- 
ward to because they generally usher 
in a good scrimmage all round. But 
Trish questions, apart from the pecu- 
liar mode of their discussion, are look- 
ed on by most Englishmen (and by 
far too many Irishmen, also) as an im- 
mense bore. The tendency is to shirk 
them, as Indian questions are shirked. 
As to studying them calmly in the 
light of archwology, scarcely anyone 
ever dreams of doing it. Everybody 
has his preconceived view ; everybody 
presses into his service his pet quota- 
tion from Spenser, or Sir J. Davis, or 
Strafford, and is glad if he can bring 
the word Brehon into the discus- 
sion so as to give it a flavour of an- 
tiquity ; but as for caring what the 
Brehon code actually was he really 
never thought of such athing. What 
we have said will have shown what 
the code was not. With its class dis- 
tinctions, its solidarity, its absence 
of all personal interest in land, it was 
not at all what those who are agitat- 
ing for land laws assert that it was. 

‘But, is it any use then to investi- 
gate what.is so unsuited to the con- 
ditions of modern society? Now we 
may easily exaggerate, and we may 
equally easily underrate the value of 
this Brehon code with reference to 
modern legislation. When, more than 
four years ago, an essay on the for- 
mer volume appeared in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, the writer took oc- 
casion to moralise on Euglish igno- 
rance of Ireland, and to advise states- 
men to study the Senchus if they 
wished to get in tune with those 
feelings which from earliest ages 
had been thrilling through every 
Irish heart. The metaphor was a 
little wild, and the advice was of 
questionable utility, but the French- 
man had the field to himself, for 
English notices of the book came so 
late that it would almost seem as if 
the critics of the sister island first 
made acquaintance with the book in 
the pages of the French review. In 
one sense the advice is very good. No 
doubt the existence of a body of laws 
absolutely ignored by the English 
conquerors accounts for a good many 
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of the awkward facts in Irish history. 
The Saturday Review has lately told 
us that Ireland was seven hundred 
and England only seven years in 
being conquered, and that the reason 
partly is that the Norman was, after 
all, only a Dane (i.e. a brother to the 
Englishman) who had gone into 
Gaul to learn French ways, and who 
came into England to unlearn them. 
He proved his kinship by soon adopt- 
ing, in the main, English laws ; and 
his doing so contributed more than 
anything to fuse the nation into one. 
In Ireland the native was in every 
way ata disadvantage. The Scot of 
Scotia Minor saw his Gaelic code 
superseded (though only partially) ; 
but then the law which took its 
place was so mixed with Roman law 
as to be by no means exclusively 
Teutonic in character. Moreover, he 
saw his great chiefs—his Campbells, 
his Frazers—take their place side by 
side with Norman and Lowlander. 
In England, though the Saxon aristo- 
cracy was almost wholly ousted, the 
Saxon law soon gained the upper 
hand. The people changed masters, 
but their new lords were bound to 
treat them according to the statutes 
of which Sir John Fortescue speaks 
as having made the English the 
freest people in Europe. The Irish 
Celt lost his native aristocracy ; the 
loss to him in whom class distinctions 
are as deeply ingrained as they are 
in the Hindoo, was all-important ; 
he also lost his laws, and it is hard 
to estimate the value of this loss toa 
race to whose love of justice Sir John 
Davis bears witness in the often- 
quoted words—“ No nation of people 
under the sun doth love equal and 
indifferent justice better than the 
Irish, or will rest better satisfied 
with the execution thereof, although 
it be against themselves, so as they 
may have the protection and benefit of 
the law when upon just cause they do 
desire it ””—a people, too, whose legal 
acuteness is proved by the subtleties 
which abound in these two volumes. 
So far, then, a study of the Brehon 
may be useful; it explains a good 
deal; it partly accounts for that 
chronic disorder which we all deplore. 
But that is all: when we come to 
think of reconstituting we get very 
little help indeed from the old code. 
The state of societ 


to which it refers 
has wholly passe 


away. It is all 
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very well for Mr. Gladstone to talk 
of “ Irish ideas ;” but the ideas which 
he has in his mind are much more 
those of the modern Socialist than 
of the men who framed or of those 
who lived under the Brehon law. 
Fancy Mr. Bright called upon to 
decide between the claims of an 
aire-ard and an aire-forgill chief. 
Probably of all the English states- 
men who have tried their hand on 
Ireland there is none so wholly alien 
from the spirit of the race as the 
great tribune. Of Mr. Gladstone we 
say nothing: office is a necessity of 
existence to him ; for office he has 
already sacrificed much, and is pre- 

ared to sacrifice more. But, of Mr. 

rightwe cannot help remarking that 
his pane of peasant proprietors 
would be as different as any place 
could be from the Ireland of the 
Brehon, with its clearly marked dis- 
tinctions of class, and its entire ig- 
norance of personal property in land. 
This is the funny part of the busi- 
ness. The chief “ Irish idea” is ae 
— to be that every man should 
ave his four or five acres in full 
freehold ; the new Member for Li- 
merick and his fellows, no doubt, 
desire this ; but do not let us be told 
that such a parcelling out of the soil 


Hush! 
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would be according to “old Irish 
ideas.” The old chief was far more 

owerful than the landlord has ever 

en ; if the Duke of Abercorn were 
to go back to “old ideas,” and to 
claim his rights as aire forgill or as 
righ, the men who want to legislate 
according to Irish ideas would be the 
first to cry out “oppression.” No 
doubt the code provides compensa- 
tion in case the tenancy is abruptly 
brought to an end; but this is the only 
thing in the whole code which any- 
body now-a-days would care to re- 
establish. Moreover, the Brehon 
legislators provided against the tenant 
who threw up his charge as impar- 
tially as they did against the owner 
who hastily withdrew his cattle from 
the man to whom he had intrusted 
them. 

The fact is, the old Irish race were 
the very reverse of a democratic 
people ; it is agitators and sedition- 
mongers, and (alas! that we must add 
it) interested legislators who have 
represented them as such. What- 
ever the value of the Brehon code 
may be, it proves most clearly that 
social distinctions were ingrained 
into the very nature of those who 
chose to be bound by it. 


Husa! the murmur of the river 
And the breeze through oak and pine 
Flutters to the open casement, 
Thrills the slender Eglantine : 

Lo ! one comes I hear the rustle 

Of her garments through the gloom, 
And her footstep wakes the echo, 
And her presence fills the room. 


Hush! I hear a trembling promise 
And a fond farewell of tears, 
And my vision lies behind me 
In the valley of the years : 
For a moment met together 
Neither speak, and neither move, 

. With a sudden sense of sorrow 
Born of memory and of Love. 


Hush ! the night is still, and holy 
Love must whisper full of truth, 

And the glory of her presence 
Brightens all my wasted youth. 

Link our hands, my heart relenting 
“Oh! beloved I forgive !” 

Know such moments come from heaven 


When the dead return and live. U. Le As 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


DR. JENNINGS SEES LUNAR LODGE ONCE MORE. 


On a sweet, bright morning in May, 
‘*a May from head to heel,’ such as 
poets sing of and has been, Dr. Jen- 
nings, Mrs. Jennings, and Miss Jen- 
nings, and Dr. M‘Evoy, left Edinburgh 
by train for Callander. Ona water bed 
lay Dr. Jennings with the faint flush 
of excitement on his cheek, and which 
fidgetted his friend M‘Evoy exceed- 
ingly. He did not like to see it and 
he was goose enough to say so to the 
sick man. It did not matter, how- 
ever ; Dr. Jennings knew too much of 
the human frame to be deceived about 
his own, and notwithstanding the 
fluctuations of better and worse, he 
was aware that his lease of life had 
nearly expired. 

“T am sure you would like to feel 
my pulse, M‘Evoy,” he said, smiling, 
and baring his wrist he offered it to 
be felt as the train stopped for a few 
méments at a station. 

M‘Evoy eagerly seized it and shook 
his head. 

“T could have told you my dear 
friend without your counting it; I 
know how this beats,” and he laid a 
hand weakly to his heart. 

** Andrew, do you feel ill—worse ?” 
inquired Annie, starting and look- 
ing up from her work, which she 
plied as ever diligently, unceasingly. 

“No, Annie,” he gently answered, 
** not worse, rather better.” 

“Oh, that is well. Dr. M‘Evoy 
you are an alarmist, you look so ter- 
ribly grave.” 

Same he looked at this remark 
and sighed profoundly, as Mrs. Jen- 
nings placidly resumed her knitting. 

Penelope was quite unconscious of 
what was taking place inside the 
carriage ; her senses being all engaged 
on objects from which the train flew 
almost as soon as seen. On memories 
of Scotland’s kings and heroes, con- 
jured up by sight of Bannockburt’s 
field and by Linlithgow’s blackened 
ruin Castle,Queen Mary’s birthplace—- 
by sight of Niddry Castle and Stir- 
ling’s Towers, and Wallace’s monu- 
ment and Donne Castle—and the 


magnificent chain of the Highland 
mountains. At sight of these she 
remembered Billie and her dear High- 
land home, then turning round. a 
beaming face to her father she points 
the view and says— 

“Dearest papa, we shall soon be 
home, and then—and then you will 
get quite—quite strong again.” 

Dr. Jennings smiled but did not 
speak. 

Penelope did not miss the answer, 
her own mind was full of a child's 
fresh pleasures, and she spoke again, 
entreating to be granted a sudden 
whim. 

“Dear mother, dearest papa, may 
I drive on the Dreadnought hotel 
coach when we reach Callander ; I 
have never—never driven in it, and 
papa, darling, you half promised to 
take me a drive the next time we 
went together home.” 

“Yes, my pet, to take you I did 
half promise ; I cannot do that now.” 

“No, no,” she said and sighed, 
“and I am so sorry, but mother 
would come with me I know if you 
permit,” and entreatingly Penelope 
turned to Annie. : 

‘If mother approves I can say no- 
thing against it.” 

Penelope looked radiant as Annie 
agreed to take her. 

Now in swung the expected train 
to Callander’s pretty station and 
down looked on it with doubtful wel- 
come dark Benvenue, as if half re- 
senting that hideous apparition on its 
lovely demesne ; and there stood a 
very captivating mode of conveyance 
the coach with its four horses, Pene- 
lope’s coveted conveyance. 

“The box seat, mother, the box 
seat we must secure,” whispered Pene- 
lope to her mother. “I shall not care 
half so much for the drive if we do 
not get it, and oh, mother, mother I 
ain sure it will be taken if we do not 
hurry about it. Speak tothe driver ; 
there he is in his scarlet coat and 
white hat.” 

“We must first get your father 
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into the carriage, my dear ; do not be 
so impatient.” - 

But Dr. Jennings overheard Pene- 
lope and saw her colour rise from fear. 
and, regardless of himself, he called 
Dr. M‘Evoy to his side. 

“Go and take the box seats in the 
coach for Mrs. Jennings and this 
child ; she is in a fever of excitement 
about it.” 

“ Thanks, dearest papa, but I see, I 
see that gentleman there has just been 
talking to coachy, and I am sure he 


has taken them ; I saw him tip him.” 

“Over tip him then, M‘Evoy, if 
need be. I believe I know the driver’s 
weakness, smart young Sandy M‘Alis- 


“ Andrew, never mind Penelope ; 
there is quite time enough for the 
coach, the horses are not yet har- 
nessed ; indeed it would be best to 
start you first.” 

Penelope looked and bit her lips 
with impatience, her father smiled 
and persisted in his orders to Dr. 
M‘Evoy. 

“ Annie,” “the child is right, there 
has been bribery already ; just watch 
M‘Alister ; see how he goes about 
looking into the hurried faces of the 
passengers, guessing to a fraction, I 
daresay, the oak of their purse and 
the extent of their credulity.” 

Dr. Jenning’s observation was cor- 
rect ; already the box seat was taken, 
but Dr. M‘Evoy’s conversation with 
the snowy-hatted, scarlet-coated 

oung man_ became interesting ; 

‘Alister’s face beamed as the 
Doctor’s coin made its way to his 
pocket and he found means to oblige 
the young lady. Moving on easily 
among the crowd he walked up to the 
gentleman Penelope had before re- 
marked talking to him, and an ani- 
mated discourse ensued. They heard 
M‘Alister boldly assert— 

‘ A mistake, sir, altogether I find— 
Iam very sorry—but it can’t be helped. 
The seats were engaged long before 
by our great physician Dr. Jennings 
for his lady and daughter. They were 
taken days ago I find, sir—I knew 
nothing about it until a moment ago. 
I assure you, sir, itis a fact—just 
look at the names in the booking 

ce.” 

Coachy added this knowing that 
there was no time now for such 
an examination. The officials were 
all busy and everyone engaged in 
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getting on as quick as possible. The 
gentleman who had been placidly 
smoking had to be content with curs- 
ing the driver for playing him such a 
trick—a trick as he persisted in be- 
lieving it to be. Little did coachy 
care—his palm was still feeling the 
tickle of the superior coin he had re- 
ceived, and on he moved whistling a 
low tune—looking mild—a conspicu- 
ous object among the crowd. 

Penelope’s thoughts and looks now 
reverted to her father, and she 
watched with tearful eyes his re- 
moval to the carriage which had been 
brought down for his accommodation. 
He seemed very tired and weak, and 
yet he had a smile in return for Pen- 
elope’s and Annie’s anxious looks. 

hey were now mounted on the 
coveted seats, with that mercenary 
young man beside Mrs. Jennings, and 
occupying the very smallest possible 
space seated edgeways. To do him 
bare justice he managed his team in 
first-rate style, although he did not 
keep his eyes much on his horses— 
they were otherwise employed, being 
directed to his passengers, shrewdly 
calculating the extent of their wits, 
and in these—his observations—Mrs. 
Jennings and Penelope came in for 
their full share, constant visitors as 
they were to the country, this was 
the first time he had had the honour 
of driving them. 

On they: drove, Penelope enjoying 
herself to the full—the exciting moun- 
tain air, the rapid pace at which they 
were swinging on, and the enchant- 
ing scenery were enough to exhilarate 
the sluggishest of blood. Even Annie 
shogk off her morbid state of luke- 
warmness, and with delicate colour 
and bright eyes gazed around. 
M‘Alister looked at her in respectful 
admiration, quite lovely she appeared 
under her broad-brim hat, with the 
fleeting expression of the fresh beauty 
of early youth called up for the mo- 
ment. But now snowy-hatted—scar- 
let-coated—handsome M‘Alister, you 
need to withdraw your gaze from that 
bewitching Madonna face, and look 
to your horses instead, for a carriage 
comes at great speed towards you 
down the hilly, narrow road, clatter- 
ing the drag-chain behind it; and 
within the carriage lies with folded 
arms a gentleman whose face is half 
hidden by luxuriant whiskers, mous- 
tache, and beard. A very sun-burnt 
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face it is, as if darkened by torrid 
climates, and not its native hue; 
and the hair, though very dark, has 
a glimmer of light, telling of sunny 
curls in boyhood’s days, and suiting 
well with the violet eyes which the 
stranger now showed as he raised 
them to the trossach coach, look- 
ing with curiosity to see how the 
rival drivers would manage to pass 
each other on that edge of a road. 
Certainly a narrow shave it was, and 
managed dexterously by M‘Alister 
with his four-in-hand. Penelope’s 
terror was so great in that momentary 
crisis that’ she clung to Mrs. Jen- 
nings, screaming violently. The gen- 
tleman looked up with a careless 
glance and a slight smile, and en- 
countered Annie’s eager, half-fright- 
ened, inquiring gaze. He seemed 
fascinated by it, looked steadily at 
her for an instant—the careless 
glance changing rapidly to a flash of 
surprise and scorn—and springing up 
in the carriage, he raised his hat, dis- 
playing to Annie’s treacherous eyes 
the altered face of her once honest 
young lover, Charley Maitland. 

The carriages past each other tri- 
wmphantiy, Penelope still shrieking, 
and too frightened to remark the 
manner of the stranger. Not so 
M‘Alister ; he saw it all—saw Mrs. 
Jennings’ frightened looks and parted 
lips—saw the gentleman’s leap up in 
the carriage—and, looking back, he 
saw him still standing, with wild ex- 
cited looks gazing after the retreating 
coach. His expression so fierce that 
M‘Alister supposed him to be insane. 

Annie, lying back with bloodless 
lips and quivering frame, confirmed 

‘Alister in his supposition, and, 
acting on it, he addressed himself to 
her directly : 

“Gentleman out of his mind, 
ma'am?” Then turning to take an- 
other look, he informed herhe knew 
the carriage—that it belonged to Mr. 
Elliot, of Bees Crag. 

“Does it?” asked Annie, faintly, 
obliged to say something. 

Penelope, recovered from her ter- 
ror, caught at the sound of the 
name of her dear friend, Mr. Elliot, 
and entered into conversation with 
M‘Alister, which lasted until the 
coach arrived at Lunar Lodge. There 
the ladies, with their luggage, were 
set down, Annie mechanically going 
through the necessary acts of getting 
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off the coach and paying M‘Alister-- 
and seeing that hers and Penelope's 
boxes were taken down—and, walk- 
ing up the little gravel path to the 
house—and speaking to her servants 
—and patting the dogs—all—all, she 
did as in a dream—while remained 
before her eyes, as if stereotyped, the 
fierce blasting look she had received 
from her soft, adoring lover of nine 
years ago. 

Charley Maitland, Major Maitland 
rather, sank down exhausted as the 
Trossach coach wheeled out of sight. 
He muttered, “I should have been 
prepared for this, yet I forgot it all— 
forgot what Elliot had told me of her 
living somewhere here—her hus- 
band’s lodge—ay, near Bees Crag, 
she is going there now, and soon 
we must meet, shall meet daily. In 
an instant I remembered her—that 
face—that face which so bewitched 
me—and has undone me. There it 
is, fair as ever, it appeared to me now. 
Fiend in an angel’s form! To tempt 
me by a vision of Paradise—then to 
send me to destruction’! Major Mait- 
land buried his face in his hands in 
deep and painful thought, from which 
he was roused by meeting with a new 
obstacle on the road. 

A travelling carriage slowly ap- 
proaching drew up to one side. A 
gentleman sprang from it, and, taking 
off his hat, addressed him, asking his 
pardon, while he pointed to his friend, 
who lay back in the carriage with 
closed eyes : 

“Tf you have any brandy with you, 
sir, will you be so kind as to assist 
my friend here ? he is ill, sir, and on 
his way to his country seat from 
Edinburgh. I forgot the brandy flask 
in the train, and he has become so 
weak I fear he will faint.” 

Major Maitland’s nature was not so 
changetl as to be insensible to phy- 
sical sufferings, he pulled out a flask 
from his pocket, and, jumping out 
of his carriage, offered Dr. aa 
ony assistance in hispower. Not muc 
help was needed; the brandy revived 
Dr. Jennings, and opening his eyes, 
he found a stranger's keen gaze 
fastened on him. Dr. M‘Evoy had 
named him to Major Maitland while 
they stood watching the reviving man. 
A thrill passed through Charley’s 
frame, and, with a quickened pulse, he 
looked at Annie Jennings’ husband. 

Between the injured lover, consci- 
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ous of the presence of the man who 
had wae the place he should have 
held, and him the guiltless usurper 
and unconscious beholder of his wife’s 
lover, a curious link of feeling instan- 
taneously grew, and it was with a 
burning face poor Dr. Jennings look- 
ed into the dark countenance of Major 
Maitland. He did not speak—he 
could not frame a word for a few mo- 
ments; Dr. M‘Evoy talked unceas- 
ingly—told him what he thought his 
looks showed his desire to know. 
This gentleman, driving past, Sama- 
ritan-like, had poured on him oil and 
wine, «.¢., brandy ; and save for this 
timely aid, owing to his, M‘Evoy's 
forgetfulness of their own flask, Dr. 
Jennings might be now knocking at 
the golden gates. 

Dr. Jennings found a few words 
of thanks for the stranger, yet 
with pleasure he saw him with- 
draw and get into his own carriage, 
followed by Dr. M‘Evoy’s fluent 
thanks. ajor Maitland politely 
raised his hatto the sick man look- 
ing at him so fixedly as to make 
Dr. Jennings literally shiver. He 
said to Dr. M‘Evoy when the stran- 
ger had driven off— 

“That man has affected me with 
the most uncomfortable sensations 
I ever felt unreasonably. I wonder 
who heis. He is very handsome, and 
his voice is sweet, yet he is to me 
like Mephistopheles. 

“A sick man’s fancies, my dear 
friend—nothing else. The gentle- 
man’s appearance was most oppor- 
tune. Now, my dear Doctor, I should 
say that Mephistopheles’ presence 
could never be opportune—eh ?” 

Dr. Jennings tried to smile with 
M‘Evoy, but it was a weak, sad smile. 
He then broke out saying— 

“ M‘Evoy, there is no good in con- 
cealing it from you, or of aed trying 
to hide itfrom yourself. I am dying 


—dying !” 

“My friend, my valued friend! nay, 
do not say so,” (M‘Evoy grasped his 
hand). “ Nerve yourself ; you need a 
spur which only you can give ; you 
have life, plenty of it, to run many a 
day ; think yourself equal to some- 
thing, and the thought will bring the 
power. Remember, - dear sir, what 
a loss your death would be to science, 
to the world—to your wife and young 
daughter—remember poor Miss Pene- 
lope, Doctor, I entreat of you.” Poor 
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M‘Evoy wiped his forehead, excite- 
ment and distress bringing out great 
drops of perspiration. 

“ Remember my child, do you say ? 
Ah, when doI forget her! Yetshewill 
not pine long, so best it is that nature 
is so ordered. We who boast ourselves 
to be of another order of creation 
from the beasts, in how do we grieve 
differently from them, except in time ? 
The cat misses her drowned kittens for 
a day, maybe—and mews and mews 
unceasingly too for that little span, 
and we cry out our little day, and 
are then comforted—the cat with 
cream, the child with a new toy—and 
—and—the widowed wife, with per- 
haps a new lover.” 

“Doctor !” 

. Yi M‘Evoy—you have no wife, 
your feelings can’t be hurt. And now 
my friend of many years, you think 
ae owe me some gratitude—you be- 

ieve I have done you good service— 
nay do not answer me, and do not 
look so piteous, I believe you are as 
grateful as man can be” (M‘Evoy tried 
to speak and nearly wept in trying). 
“There is one promise I should like to 
get from you, a promise to do anact for 
me which will be een distasteful 
to you, and which may bring on you 
reproach and slanderous tongues, and 
this too when your friend, the man 
who has climbed so high the ladder 
of social promotion that men break 
their necks in adoring, the successful 
man—ay, the eee man, for he is 
the world’s idol—when he shall be no 
longer at your side to silence all 
aspersions. I need scarcely say that 
what I would fain request of you is 
no unrighteous act, but an unusual 
one. Such the werld objects to. That 
is simply the whole of it. Have 
you courage to go through with it 

{‘Evoy?” 

“ Yes, Doctor, on my honour; there 
is my hand. care not what the 
world thinks or says, so you desire a 
eg to be done, that I can do, it 
shall be done, so help me God !” 

“Thank you ; and now listen :” 

Dr. Jennings then spoke very low. 
Dr. M‘Evoy coloured highly and 
looking flurried, he again promised to 
fulfil his wish, although he was evi- 
dently unprepared for the kind of act 
to which he had pledged himself. 
He then sunk into thought as well as 
Dr. Jennings, and the rest of the 
journey was performed in silence, 





Bers Crac the residence of the 
Rev. Mr. Elliot, was a picturesquely 
situated place on a rising ground, and 
commanded a splendid view of the 
upper end of Loch Achray. The 
house was a square sdlid building, 
of the dark gray stone of the country, 
which colour contrasted pleasantly 
with the luxuriant creeping plants 
artfully trained up its sides by Mr. 
Elliot, who was a famous gardener. 
To the very roofs trailed up these 
creepers, fastened to slender wires, 
placed at regular distances, forming 
a lattice pattern, and by careful clip- 
ping it, this leafy framework was kept 

Se bounds. At the back of this 
pretty flowering abode were laid out 
terrace gardens, sloping down to the 
loch’scool sides. These beds were now 
in brilliant beauty, scarlet, and red, 
and yellow, dazzling the eye, and in- 
toxicating the restless bees that knew 
not which to prefer, the sweets of the 
cultivated garden’s flowers, or the 
heather, not yet deepened into its 
purple beauty. Mr. Elliot was proud 
of his hives, and made a despot over 
them, himself quite scathless, dressed 
in a gauze robe, and with large gloves, 
when he made inroads on their domi- 
nions as he pleased, and stole their 
stored treasures as he willed. 

Bees Crag was quite as dear 
to Penelope as Lunar Lodge, and 
nearly as much her home. Was it 
not Billie’s home? then it must be 
hers also; and Mr. and Mrs. Elliot 
were very fond of the gay little girl. 

Penelope had not written to Billie 
apprising him of the day they were to 
be home, and on the morning after 
their arrival she paddled herself up 
the loch, like any Lady of the Lake, to 
the foot of Bees Crag. 

Quite under the garden cliff was 
the Elliots’ little boat-house; into 
this she now ran her boat, fastened 
it, and running up the stairs found, 
as she expected, the wicket uh- 
locked. Along the terrace walk she 
ran eagerly, so as to escape notice, 
wishing to burst in unexpectedly 
on Mr. and Mrs. Elliot and Billie, 


at breakfast. She knew their break- 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


PENELOPE MEETS STRANGERS QUITE UNEXPECTEDLY. 







fast hour was rather a late one, 
and very late compared to theirs at 
home; so she thought to catch them 
all together, and to be smothered at 
once with kisses and welcomes, and 
another breakfast to be pressed on 
her whether she would or no, by kind 
dear Mrs. Elliot. And the fresh 
mountain air made her think rather 
complacently of the cream and honey 
and homemade bread in prospect. 

But what anticipations are ever 
realized? From the most trivial of 
them up to the greatest, they are 
never quite as we expect, and never 
once quite the same again. Once 
before Penelope had made a raid on 
Bees Crag as now, found them at 
breakfast, and ate a second breakfast 
there, sonowshethought todosoagain. 
One more turn she has to take and 
then she will reach the conservatory 
door, through which she means to 
creep, and get at the morning room 
just beyond it. 

A bower covered with clematis 
and honeysuckle lies here, and 
from its thickly shaded covering, 
she hears men’s voices —strange 
voices.— Penelope starts. Oan there 
be company and Billie not to tell 
her? True she had not answered his 
last two letters—the last reaching 
her a fortnight back. Penelope is a 
little shy from want of meeting with 
society except old Mr. and Mrs, 
Elliot’s, and the boy Billie’s, not shy 
from native timidity. She stepped 
behind a chestnut tree to make quite 
sure before advancing another step, 
and now sbe heard unmistakably a 
stranger's voice—a sweet low clear 
voice—very,—very melodious Miss 
Penelope at once decided it was, and 
80 male. She crimsons with a new 
pleasure and looks, all unconsviously, 
very pretty, leaning forward from be- 
hind the tree, yetstillinshadow. Her 
large straw hat was suspended from 
her arm, tied with a blue bow, and her 
rich waving hair fell on her ivory 
throat. Now she hears another voice 
louder than the first, not so sweet she 
thinks, but deep and manly also, and 
a phrase she catches— 
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“Charley, I think it was a risk you 
ran, bringing that delicate child such 
a distance and in the night air. 
Could you not have staid quietly in 
Edinburgh last night, and have come 
on here to-day? Time enough, one 
would think, but you are so restless ; 
once Mrs. Elliot said she would be 

lad to have the child she must be got 
ere directly.” 

“ Well, George, it was a question 
to be decided at once, whether I 
should accept the invitation for Raby 
and myself. We couldn’t be separated. 
You see how she works herself into a 
fever if we part for halfa day. As 
for me, I do not know that I should 
be here at all. Yesterday, on my way 
to Callander, 1 met—no matter—I 
—_ tell you now, perhaps not at 
a Lo 

Penelope now knows clearly that 
the Elliots have company, and that 
two gentlemen are talking in that 
bower—more she does not know ; she 
does not understand their conversa- 
tion, but she is aware she should not 
listen all the same. Oh that she could 
see the first speaker ! She wonders 
with a young girl’s awakening con- 
sciousness what he is like. Is he 
young and handsome? Withsuch a 
voice he must be both young and 
handsome. And, oh, that he would 
emerge from that tantalizing bower, 
too well constructed a bower by far, 
she thinks. Will he speak again ? 
And with parted lips and a soft fore- 
finger placed on them, as if to secure 
their silence, she leaned still further 
forward and again listened as that 
melodious voice speaks. 

“ Georgie, is Dr. Jennings dying ?” 
The lips forget their present office at 
this cruel question, and with diffi- 
culty the poor girl repressed a scream ; 
a sound did escape, however, and 
Major Maitland rising, said to George 
Elliot, whose reply was checked by 
Penelope’s half smothered “ Oh”— 

“Did you hear a child’s voice {— 
Could it be my little girl, I wonder ?” 
And instantly he walked out of the 
bower, cigar in mouth, and saw Pene- 
lope’s excited and now tearful face. 

“ Hey, George,” he said, “ I did not 
know before that your father fostered 
Dryads ; he shows good taste, I con- 
fess. Nymph,” he continued, ad- 
ones Penelope, whose distress was 
checked by an apparition exceeding 
her imagination’s picture—“ Nymph, 
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may a mortal approach thee unre- 
proved ?” 

“Charley, you alarm the young 
lady,’”’ George Elliot said, advancing 
with a smile as Penelope’s cheeks 
glowed, and her eyes sought and left 
the ground by turns. ‘Too shy to 
move, she stood facing Major Mait- 
land until the tears grew to larger, 
larger beads, and then cropeee in 
heavy rain, while he mockingly bent 
to her his knee, saying— 

“ Nymph may I thus adore thee ?” 
and kissed her drooping hand. . 

This finished Penelope’s confu- 
sion, and gave motion to her feet that 
had seemed weighted to the spot. She 
turned and fled, whither she did not 
know—up—up the hill, away from 
the house—away from that mocking, 
handsome man, who knew her father 
and said he was dying; she was 
stopped in her uncertain course by 
Billie, her friend Billie, who ran to 
meet her, scarcely able to believe 
the tale his eyes told him that it 
was indeed she. 

“Penelope, dear—dear Penelope, 
can it be you, and where are you 
going, and what has happened ? 
Crying? Nay, Penelope, tell me 
all about it; do not turn aside— 
sit down here on this bank. You 
are frightened. Oh, how your breath 
comes and goes so quick. Sit, dearest 
Pen, and rest.” 

Billie knelt before her, caressed 
and patted her hands, told her how 
charmed he was to meet her ; that he 
had been fearing something very bad 
must be the cause of her not having 
written to him for so long. 

“ And I had so much to tell you, 
dear Pen, about ourselves here ; this 
very day I thought to write to you 
again, but this is so much better. 
When you can speak, tell me how is 
Dr. Jennings. Uncle told me that 
Dr. M‘Evoy reports favourably of 
him, and the papers give excellent 
accounts.” 

“Oh, does Dr. M‘Evoy say so to 
Mr. Elliot ?’ sobbed Penelope at last. 
“Then it is all a mistake what I 
heard just now.” 

** Ah, my poor Pen, now I under- 
stand your fright ; seeebeny has been 
telling you bad stories of him. But 
where were you running, and from 
whom ?” : 

Penelope’s dimples returned, and 
she smiled at the question. 
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“There, now, you are all right,” 
sighed Billie, relieved. ‘You will 
tell me your story in time, and now 
I will tell you mine. Look at my 
basket of mushrooms. I was over 
the moor gathering them for mother. 
Oh Penelope, she is here at home with 
us. Only think, my dear mother 
whom I have not seen for nine 
years !” 

“Your mother, Billie—Lady Julia!” 
ejaculated Penelope, who was becom- 
ing quite comfortable, and prepared 
to be interested ; she would now 
surely hear who is the handsome 
stranger, and she hopes fervently 
he is not Colonel Elliot. 

“Well, Billie, go on with your 
wonderful news. Did you expect 
her ?” 

“Oh,notsosoon. The last Indian 
mail, wa Marseilles, was lost ; by it 
Colonel Elliot had written to say 
they were actually en route. Mother 
and he decided all in a hurry to retire, 
and live athome the rest of their days. 
And I amso happy. Then it is so 
delightful to have a mother, and she 
is very—very kind and fond of me.” 

-Poor Billie’s own sweet, clinging 
nature made everyone seem kind to 
him, even those who were not kind 
in nature. And Lady Julia was 
pleased at the boy’s adoration of her, 
and at his utter unconsciousness of 
her having a flaw. 

“ Billie, I am very glad, indeed, for 
your sake. Billie (with hesitation, 
and a conscious turning aside of her 
face), have you any other guests? 
What is Colonel Elliot like? You 
have not mentioned him yet.” 

“Colonel Elliot is a handsome, 
dark man (Penelope started), with 
very broad shoulders for his size ; he 
is rather short (Penelope breathed 
easier); and with such a good-na- 
tured manner. Oh, I am so fond of 


m. 

“ Well,” rather impatiently, said 
Penelope, tapping her, feet on the 
stunted grass, “ any more company 4” 

“Yes, there is his friend, Major 
Maitland. Ah,” Penelope opened 
her eyes wide, “such a splendid 
looking fellow. A soldier, as one 
reads of, tall and very handsome, and 
his voice, the tone of it is lovely, but 
—but—some way I don’t know—I 
believe the fact is, I am half afraid 
of him.” : 

“ Afraid !” echoed Penelope, look- 
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ing down on Billie, with a slight 
touch of scorn in her voice. 

“Yes,” he answered stoutly, “ his 
countenance is not agreeable, and his 
manner is scofling—light, without 
being bright, and his words seem to 
have a double meaning always. Al- 
ways do I say? and he has not been 
here for more than a day and a half. 
Yesterday he left us to fetch his 
child whom he left in Edinburgh, 
and whe returned only about two hours 


ago. 

“A child, Billie? Is he then 
married ?” Penelope inquired, in a 
tone of the deepest dejection, start- 
ling even to Billie’s unawakened ear, 
and he asks— 


“Why should you be surprised, 
Dy be o you know anything about 
1im 


To this query she vouchsafed no 
reply, then told Billie all about her 
father’s recovery, and their return 
only yesterday to Lunar Lodge. 

“ And,” she said, “ Billie, it is well 


-you have me here—better than you 


think, for we were nearly spilt on the 
road. Mother and I came on the 
Trossach coach, and we were met in 
that very narrowest bit of the road 
by acarriage’” —— 

Suddenly she stopped in her rela- 
tion, und colouring said— 

“Now I have it, Billie—M ‘Alister 
told me that the carriage belonged to 
Mr. Elliot, the gentleman who ran 
us down was Major Maitland.” 

“T did not hear of this before, 
Pen ; but if you did meet uncle's 
carriage yesterday with a gentleman 
in it he was sure to be Major Mait- 
land ; but come back to the house, 
for you see the morning advances, 
and mother will be soon ready for 
her mushrooms. She don’t breakfast 
—her second breakfast, I mean— 
until between ten and eleven, and it 
is now past ten o'clock.” 

Slowly Penelope descended the hill 
with Billie, half afraid yet half 
anxious to meet this splendid Major ; 
and very, very disappointed she was 
when she did not meet him. No ap- 

earance was there of him, nor even 
of Colonel Elliot. Lady Julia was 
still invisible, a to Billie, and 
the house was still and quiet, as if 
for an afternoon siesta. Purposely 
so, indeed, Mrs. Elliot informed her, 
because of the little stranger—Major 
Maitland’s little girl, 
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Mrs. Elliot embraced Penelope with 
the affection she always manifested 
towards her, but somehow Penelope 
felt a chill—everything was so differ- 
ent to what she had looked forward. 
Mrs. Elliot was pre-occupied ; her 
guests, and especially this new child 
were engaging her attention, an 
she was not needed to make a bright- 
ness or variety in the house. There 
was no vacant place waiting for her 
to occupy, and she was saddened— 
except for the one brilliant inter- 
lude—the meeting with Major Mait- 
land, and she announced that she 
must return home. 

“T have not seen papa to-day. I 
heard he had a good night, but I 
came out too early to visit him 
beforehand.” 


“Very well, little Chestnut Blos- 
som,” answered Mrs. Elliot, and 
kissed her. “We must see you soon 
again ; it is as well to keep the house 
quiet now on account of this poor 
little baby—sweet little creature, 
heaven bless her. Billie, I suppose 
you will row Pen back, and bring 
me word how the doctor continues— 
kind compliments to him and Mrs. 
Jennings—bye-bye.” So saying, Mrs. 
Elliot bustled out of the room. 

“Come Pen,” said Billie, taking 
her hand gently with intuitive quick- 
ness, perceiving her dejection, ‘* come, 
we shall have a splendid row back, I 
dare say you were a jolly good time 
pulling here this morning ?” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


PENELOPE did not feel in a good 
humour—she was jealous, uncon- 
sciously so—jealous of this unseen 
child. What a pity that Major Mait- 
land should be married in the first 
instance, and then that he should 
have this child, in whom Mrs. Elliot 
seemed so interested. Beescrag, 
her second home, turned into a con- 
valescent hospital for this unknown 
infant, or growing girl, or whatever 
she was. So Penelope grumbled in 
mind, and was not as agreeable a 
companion as Billie desired her to 
be. Suddenly she broke the silent 
fit she had been seized with, to ask— 
* Billie, where is Mrs. Maitland ?” 

“T- don’t know,” he answered, 
colouring to his ears, and bending 
low, he pulled so vigorously, as to 
make the boat leap, with a long 
stretch, forward. 

“You don’t know-—how very odd |” 

“T rather think there is no Mrs. 
Maitland.” 

“Oh, I see, he is a widower!” 
After a pause, Penelope asked— 
“ How old is the girl?” 

“*T don’t know exactly. Raby they 
call her ; she looks about seven or 
eight, I should say ; she is very tall 
and slender, and, Penelope, you must 
admire her; she has the loveliest 
face I ever saw.” 

Penelope’s eyes danced with an- 
noyance and passion. “Indeed ! are 
you an admirer of her’s already. I 
wonder you left her in her baby 


slumbers. Why did you not remain 
and watch over her with Mrs. Elliot, 
and the rest of them ?” 

“Penelope, dear, what do you 
mean—what are you thinking of—I 
do not understand you this morn- 
ing?’ Billie looked rather mourn- 
fully. 

Penelope put on an appearance - 
of indifference—an indifference far 
from being felt, and sang in pro- 
voking fashion— 

‘A soldier lad I'll marry, 

And brighten his spurs so bright, 
He'll call me his winsome Mary, 

His darling, his heart’s delight; 
I'll hold his charger’s bridle, 

He'll spring to the saddle bow, 
Snatch a flow’r ere we part from my 

girdle, 

And bless me so tender and low.” 

“That is bad rhyme, and bad 
sense, Penelope. I wonder Cla 
sings such songs,” foolishly for his 
own peace, said Billie, for Penelope 
flew at him like a young tigress. 

“What do you mean by bad sense. 
I know of nonsense, which, I sup- 

ose, means no sense, otherwise folly, 

ut bad sense.” 

“Yes, bad sense, such thoughts 
which produce such songs, are an 
evidence of bad sense.” 

“ Absurd,” drawled Penelope with 
a curl of herlip. “And as to Clary 
singing such songs, she is rather old 
for singing about soldiers, she leaves 
soldiers for young girls like me— 
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‘Yes, a soldier lad I'll marry,” she 
hummed again. 

But Billie was now prudently 
silent, and they landed at Lunar 
Lodge, looking wondrously grave for 
such young creatures. Billie just re- 
mained to inquire for Dr. Jennings, 
and when told he was better, he 
turned to leave, merely raising his 
cap to Penelope. 

Dunsiope nearly let him go, but her 
better nature prevailed, and catching 
him by the sleeve, she said, “ Billie, 
you are a silly boy to mind my 

umours so. I did not mean to vex 
= now, let us make it up— 

iss and be friends,’ and she turned 
her fair, round cheek to the boy’s 
glowing lips. 

Billie barely touched it, he thought 
it too sacred almost to be breathed on, 
and darting from her after that timid 
caress, he ran until he had secured a 
quiet seat among the copse wood 
bordering the loch, where he sat 
= to meditate over this, his first 

iss. 

Pure-minded true young Billie, so 
you meditated, while eae e with a 
pale face, and unhurried pulses, 
walked into her father’s presence. 

“Papa, darling, how are you ?” 

Reclining on a sofa, lay Dr. Jen- 
nings, looking peaceful, yet with evi- 
dently unstrung nerves. Alas! no 
nervous patient could now look into 
the kind firm face of the knowing 
physician (as the Scotch people say), 
and find comfort there; he lacked 
physical power, yet in unwishful- 
ness and content, he found a peace. 
The oriel window, by side of which 
his couch ‘was drawn, admitted a 
full view of the loch, and the glorious 

ile of dark mountain forming its 
back ground. Huge Benvenue, with 
a forest of trees clothing its sides, 
looked down on him—the ash and 
oak, well content to cling to its 
rugged sides, while the pine, more 
ambitious still, mounted to its very 
peak, and threw out branches to 
the sky. Dr. Jennings was a pas- 
sionate lover of flowers, and de- 
lighted to be surrounded by them; 
now his apartment was almost too 
scented with their sweet perfunie. 
Verbenas, heliotropes, mignonette, 
breathed around ; and clematis, jas- 
mine, and honeysuckle, thrust in 
their pretty blossoms at the open 
window, as it were courting the 
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notice of the sick man. Still dearer 
than the garden flowers, were their 
wild relations of the woods to Dr. 
Jennings, and in rusti¢ baskets of 
various pretty shapes, lay the prim- 
rose in its green leaves, and that 
sweetest of all perfumes the violet. 

“Well, my Queen,” said the Doc- 
tor smiling, holding her from him 
to inspect her the better, “how is 
Ulysses ?” 

“ Pretty well,” she answered, with 
a conscious hesitation, in remem- 
brance of the last half hour, when 
she had so shamefully treated him to 
a burst of ill humour. 

“ Pretty well, is that all? ThenI 
suspect his Penelope has been flirting 
with some other suitor.” 

At this chance shot of her father, 
Penelope, in her old childish fashion, 
hung her head, and to distract his 
attention, she handed him a branch 
of hawthorn freshly cut from the 
hedgerow, covered thickly with purest 
white blossoms. 

“Smell it, papa,” she said, holding 
it to him close, “it is as fragrant as 
new-mown hay, on which the sun 
has shone, and better for you than 
all M‘Evoy’s odious medicines.” 

Her father laughed, smelt it, and 
—— it perfect; “‘but see, 

ittle one,” “the primroses are get- 


ting yellow with jealousy, and I 

will not desert my favourite colours 

of gold and green, for a white 
t 


thorn, sweet as it is. is all too 
like woman’s love, light as air, and 
just as fieeting, see how the blossoms 
fall around me !” 

“Treason, treason, papa! treason 
to mysex! I never heard you make 
such a speech before. I will com- 
plain of you to mother, here she 
comes.” 

“ Aye, do, let us hear what she 
says.” 

Annie entered looking not so placid 
as usual nor so Madonna like in her 
pure paleness. No! anunaccustomed 
flush suffused her cheeks and a 
restless look disturbed the serenity of 
her eyes. The facts were Annie was 
troubled—and troubled as she never 
yet had been save once, perhaps, and 
unlike her present state of feeling, 
when anger had predominated over 
her passion of love. She has seen 
Charley once more, the first time 
since the despairing parting he had 
taken from her at that ball of nine 
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long years ago ; when she had sworn 
to vows—eternal vows of constancy, 
and had broken them within a few 
weeks ; and never, never wrote one 
line to soothe the wronged heart of 
that passionate young fellow. As 
the wife of Andrew Jennings how 
could she?’ How should she? But 
before?—And now they have met 
eye to eye, and what did she see there 
in that moment of time? Was it 
Charley Maitland, the enthusiastic 
one, with blue eye and open face of 
her memory and sometimes of her 
dreams !—nay, not that, but Charles 
Maitland the betrayed —revenge- 
ful—experienced man—filled with 
memories of past days—seared— 
blasted—lost to faith in woman—to 
belief in himself. Was this indeed 
her work? Annie was not accus- 
tomed to analyzation of causes and 
effects, and she grew puzzled. She 
felt uncomfortable decidedly, and 
especially so, whenever she thought 
of Andrew and remembered that he 
was her husband. He had men- 
tioned casually the strange gentleman 
whose brandy Dr. M‘Evoy had seized 
on for him, and Annie, although she 
knew well to whom her husband was 
indebted for that kindness, was 
silent on the subject, and she forbade 
Penelope to mention before her 
father, the perilous accident they had 
so nearly met with lest, she said, “ It 
should have a bad effect in his weak 
state.” Prudent, thoughtful Annie— 
so Penelope was silent and did 
not hear that her father had met 
the same carriage, and happily so, 
since he needed so badly the assist- 
ance he received from the stranger. 

“ Mother,’ Penelope addressed 
her, “ papa deserves a scolding, just 
hear what he says,” and she repeated 
his criticism on the hawthorn 
blossom and on women. 

Dr. Jennings watched for the effect 
on Annie, she quickly glanced from 
Penelope to him and met the full 
clear light from his eyes. There was 
something so full of meaning in them, 
yet so vague and uncertain that she 
quivered under it. She was begin- 
ning to understand herself a little, her 
feelings were deepening, and she began 
to yearn for a love not needed, when 
offered to her, and to understand also 
the priceless value of hearts she had so 
coldly broken, and had thought it no 
sin ; remembering them only when she 
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grieved in her cool fashion for the 
tender looks she received no more. 
Like to moonlight was Madonna 
Annie, beautiful in brightness and in 
light, yet giving out no heat; the 
warmth her lovers received came from 
their own bosoms, and they knewitnot 
until experience had taught them the 
severe lesson. Annie sought a refuge 
for her eyes from her husband’s 
searching gaze in her ever ready 
knitting. She sat beside his sofaand 
lied the ivory needles over which she 
nt low that treacherous head. Dr. 
Jennings sighed deeply, then turning 
to Penelope who was unusually silent, 
he asked her for the Elliots. ‘“ Who 
did you see at Beescrag, my pet ?” 

“ Billie and Mrs. Elliot,” she 
answered glibly enough, and then 
taking a long breath as if it were an 
effort she was making she knelt be- 
side her father and began. 

“ Papa, there are people staying at 
Beescrag now, and it was not all like 
itself thismorning. The Elliots from 
India are there, Colonel Elliot and 
Billie’s mother, Lady Julia, and 
Major Maitland and his little girl, 
an I saw Major Maitland fer a few 
moments, and he is very handsome, 
and Colonel Elliot was there also, but 
I do not remember him.” 


Annie was not prepared for this— 


Charley Maitland she supposed to 
have been in the country, but she 
imagined, to her great relief, that 
he was leaving it when they met 
yesterday. Now to hear that he was 
not only so very near to her home, 
but also to receive the startling 
announcement that he was married—- 
had a child—to hearall this also at her 
husband’s side—did it not require 
more self-possession and repression 
than even Madonna Annie .could 
bring to the emergency ? 

Dr. Jennings listened intently 
to the hurried breathless account 
Penelope gave, and then quickly 
he turned his eyes to Annie, who 
involuntarily had let slip the ivory 
needles from her trembling fingers, 
and with dilated eyes and burning 
cheeks was looking at Penelope. 
Impelled by an irresistible power 
she turned her terrified face to her 
husband’s, and read there distinctly 
a full perfect knowledge of her 
treachery—of her guilt—a knowledge 
of the very man to whom she had 
plighted hertroth, and allunredeemed 
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from which she had gone to her 
friend—her companion of early days— 
to Andrew Jennings—and had ac- 
cepted the sacred bonds of his wife. 
Covering her crimson face with both 
hands she rose, and fled from the 
room—fied from the presence of her 
injured husband, and of his innocent 
child. 

“Ts mother ill?’ wonderingly 
inquired Penelope. 

“Yes, my darling, I believe so, 
leave me alone, my child for a little,” 
he added faintly, and Penelope 
unsuspecting any serious attack, left 
him alone. 

Alone indeed ! alone save that He 
was near and heard the agonized c 
go up for pity on the man laden with 
more than he could bear. What was 
left to him on earth? His duty was 
fulfilled, and what remained? Where 
was the reward? But was it for 
reward he had laboured? No, truly, 
in his work and duty fulfilling he was 
rewarded, and yet he was not happy ; 
the yearning for love—to be beloved, 
so intense in his nature had not been 
satisfied ; and still craving for it, he 
was dying with its mocking shadow 
*neath his roof. Would a mortal love 


have satisfied this nature? Perhaps 
not satisfy; the purest earthly love 


can never quite content the immortal 
spirit, but the love of a pure-minded 
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woman, self-forgetting, in the very 
abandonment of her affections, could 
have made the existence of Andrew 
Jennings as near blessed as was 
possible on earth ; and Annie Jennings 
cursed it. 

“O God, show me Thyself,” went 
up his anguished cry ; “in Thee alone 
--in purity and righteousness can be 
peace.” And, in the words of the 

rince who had power and prevailed, 
S cried again, “I will not let Thee 
go unless Thou blessest me ;” and he 
was heard. 

An hour and more passed and still 
there came no summons to that 
chamber, no ring of the accustomed 
gong left ready to his hand on the 
table beside him, and Annie won- 
dered. She stole to his door and 
knocked—she knocked again, and 
still no reply+-then she crept in, a 
nameless horrid fear suddenly seizing 
her. “ Andrew,” she called and no 
reply—“Andrew,” she louder called, 
and sprang forward to the sofa on 
which lay her husband. His head 
was on the cushions, his hands were 
folded on his breast, his eyes were 
closed, but the beautifully formed 
mouth was slightly parted to a smile : 
it was the index of a mind at peace, 
the last earthly expression left by the 
blessing sent him from on High. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A MYSTERIOUS REFUSAL. 


How does she look? how does she 
bear her loss? is her face red or pale? 
does she weep much? or is hers a 
grief that turns the heart to flint and 
shows a face like to Niobe? Such 
questions, and fifty more such, does 
the world ask after the newly-made 
widow. With unflagging interest 
doesthe world repeat herself in making 
tender inquiries and displaying kindly 
interest in the every-day occurrence 
of a severed pair, whom it is taken 
for granted that God has joined 
tansther and parted. To the house 
of mourning the world hurries, 
carrying its scale and weights, and 
woe be to the woman who grieves 
either more or less than the world 
sanctions. Certainly to grieve over 
measure is the lesser crime, but it is 


a crime nevertheless ; and like to 
Shylock, the world cries for its pound 
of flesh, and still liker to the right- 
ous young judge, she will accept 
neither more nor less. The widow 
who wears out two sets of that 
mournfullest of mournful attire—a 
widow’s cap, and who draws down 
her veil with conspicuous motion 
when encountering fellow-men, is 
judged—and rightly judged—by the 
aa to be unfeeling, though not so 
indecorous as she who displays her 
badge of loosened — to every 

asser-by. The world in general 
judges rightly ; the greater number 
reach to the bottom of the well and 
get at Truth—so difficult to find ; 
which the seeker after good values, 
and which even the bad man admires, 
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Annie Jennings—Widow Jennings 

—the widow de facto that little 
Penelope asserted her so vehemently 
to be nine years ago, is now become 
the interest uf her little world, and 
speculations and stories of her are 
being industriously circulated. Annie 
is grieved, shocked, stunned by her 
so unlooked-for loss ; for very sudden 
it came, even to Dr. M‘Evoy—who 
believed Dr. Jennings to be so much 
recovered that he was actually on his 
way back to Edinburgh when he re- 
ceived a summons to return—to the 
friend whom he should see no more 
in this life to hold sweet converse as 
of old. Ah ! howsad was this return ; 
and Dr. M‘Evoy, breathless, noise- 
less, crept into the so lately bright 
home oppressed by the presence of 
the yet unsubdued enemy. 

Poor Penelope suffered as a hys- 
terical child does. Her grief was 
wild, unbridled, unbelieving ; her 
grief and terror were extreme, but 
the loss so great was such as to 
be felt daily, hourly, and not to 
be realized in an instant. At last, 
poor child, she forgot her agony in 
sleep, with nurse M‘Laren’s arms 
round her as if she were an infant, 
and not like the girl of that morning 
whose heart had felt the first sweet 
disturbance of a woman’s love. That 
sad night dragged through its weary 
length to the living friend who 
watched by the dead friend, and to 
the new-made widow—a_ watcher, 
too, in the sense of one who did not 
sleep. 

Busy was her brain, while thick 
and fast fell tears for Andrew--the 
early friend —the impassioned lover ; 
and for the years of kindness lavished 
on her by the uncomprebended 
husband ; the kindnesses of a kindly 
nature, but which showed as years 
went by, less and less of the love she 
had atc as her right, and missed 
only when her power to win it was 
gone. Through those hours of waking, 
the first of her widowhood, Annie’s 
whole life passed in review before 
her mind's eye, like as it comes to one 
at point of death. Photographed 
as it were was her life’s drama played 
out in its three successive acts of 
childhood—maidenhood—and wifely 
state, and each act was closed by death. 
Was this to be her last act—was her 
play to be played out in widowhood ? 

ruly this was an early time for such 
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a question, although it was uncalled 
for, and chidden when it arose in the 
breast of this new widow. No tan- 
gible form indeed did this take, al- 
though shadows floated past of old 
lovers—of a lover now with a child, 
and whose love was turned to hate— 
and of a lover unloved, and whom 
once she had hated. Was it indeed 
only yesterday-—-how long it seemed 
since yesterday—since she heard of 
his residing in Callander, and serving 
the new Episcopal church in its 
neighbourhood. 

But Annie and the other sad inhabi- 
tants of the stricken home must bear 
the burden of the day—the garish day 
whose sun was excluded as much as 
closed blinds could effect, and yet was 
so intolerable. Eating and drinking, 
and rising and dressing must be all 
gone through; and it seemed this 
dismal day to be done for them, 
that the sufferers, were puppets in 
some clever manager’s hands, who 
pulled their wires and did with them 
just as he listed. Scarcely a sound 
could be heard in the house, so bright 
but yesterday ; muffled voices whis- 
pered in each others ears, and Annie, 
with Penelope’s hand clasped in hers, 
sat beside her bed. In it the poor 
girl lay flushed and weary, and ter- 
Tibly frightened. ‘Mother, do not 
leave me,” or, “ Clary, Clary, what 
is that? I heard some sound,” she 
would tremblingly whisper at times ; 
and nothing stirred in the still house 
but Dr. M‘Evoy’s creeping step as he 
glided from one apartment to another. 

Mr. Elliot had called, and had had 
a long interview with him, and Billie 
had come as far as the door and 
trembled so exceedingly that Mr. Elliot 
would not let him enter. And now 
Mr. Elliot’s visit is over, and the 
little disturbance made by it is past, 
and nothing sounds but the scratch, 
scratch of Dr. M‘Evoy’s pen. Letters 
must be written and preparations 
made for the last sad act left to a 
mortal to pay another mortal. About 
this Mr. Elliot had been speaking in 
the course of that long interview, and 
he had gone away in consequence of 
their conversation, disturbed in mind, 
and feeling very angry with Dr. 
aia 

“Tell me, sir, all about those poor 
things,” said good-hearted Ts. 
Elliot, hurrying out to meet her hus- 
band on his return from the dwelling 
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of the late Dr. Jennings. “How 
did you find my little pet and the 
poor widow %” 

*“T did not see either of them, my 
dear,” replied Mr. Elliot, looking 
more heated with anger than bent 
with sorrow; “they are bearing u 
as best they can, poor dears. But 
did see that very rough, uncourteous 
Dr. M‘Evoy—how my poor friend, so 
polished, so courteous, could have 
selected such a brute—I must call 
him so, Dorothea, notwithstanding 
that reproving shake of the head—to 
be his-friend, passes my comprehen- 
sion. Would you believe it, when I 
requested permission to read the 
burial service over our beloved friend, 
and to bury him in our own little 
peaceful churchyard, he positively 
refused to permit it. I argued the 
point with him—all in vain. I said, 
although the Doctor was nominally a 
Freekirk member, that he sometimes 
came to my church, and by his advice 
his child and wife attended the 
Episcopalian service whenever they 
were here. M‘Evoy had nothing to say 
against this, but he repeated like a 
parrot the same speech, ‘I cannot 
permit it, Mr. Elliot—I really can- 
not, sir.” I suggested waiting until 
Dr. Jennings’ will was opened to see 
if in it he had expressed any wishes 
on the subject.” 

“ Well, sir, what did he answer,” 
inquired Mrs. Elliot all amazed. 

He said, Dorothea, there was no 
manner of use, for that Dr. Jennings 
had told him the contents of the 
will, and expressly said that he had 
made no mention as to what he 
wished with regard to his poor re- 
mains.” 

“Then he must have made all 
arrangements with M‘Evoy, and he, 
poor man, is only anxious to carry 
them into effect. Did you ask him, 
sir, when the funeral was to take 
place, and where he was going to 
inter him, and what minister was to 
pay him the last respect ?” 

“ Yes, Dorothea, I did.” 

“ Well, sir.” 

“The brute said that was his affair 
not mine ; that Jennings’ wish was 
to have no funeral display—displuy, 
as if my presence at it, or officiating 
at it, could be a display.” 

“Very strange‘indeed, Mr. Elliot. 
Do you think of trying to see Mrs. 
Jennings, she might give some ex- 
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lanation of this curious conduct of 

r. M‘Evoy ; at all events you might 
let her know your wishes, and your 
offer about paying respect to her poor 
husband ?” 

Mr. Elliot mused a while, and then 
said, “I think your idea is a good 
one, Dorothea ; 1 will think it over.” 

Mr. Elliot thought it over, and 
thought so well of it, too, that the 
next day he rode over to Lunar 
Lodge, and sent up an earnest request 
to be admitted by Annie, and in a 
few moments nurse M‘Laren showed 
him upstairs. 

Seated ‘on a straight-back uncom- 
fortable looking chair in a corner of 
a bedroom not in everyday use, sat 
the widow, not yet invested with her 
badge. The apartment was carpet- 
less, the chairs placed dessus dessous; 
bedstead without its furniture, the 
tables covered with dust. Ah! strange 
idea to wear grief so, and yet it has 
within it an element of truth to 
which our nature unconsciously pays 
tribute as to sorrow’s crown. 

Mr. Elliot advanced, and, as in 
times of grief, the cold proprieties of 
life are set aside, he ventured on an 
unconventional step and saluted her 
soft cheek with fervour. Annie gazed 
up at him with a startling conviction 
of a suffered loss tebugit bene to her 
by his sympathising manner, and also 
of what was expected from her, and 
she = the demand promptly by a 
flow of tears, broken up into showers 
by attempts to tell how he had died, 
of how she had found him dead, and 
did not see him die, and how that his 
life was now indeed a thing of the 

ast, and that she was left still to 

nish’ her allotted span in the only 
world we know of. An hour passed 
by thus, and Annie felt relieved by 
talking out the sad story so shadowy. 
and strange, that if Andrew had 
then entered the apartment, she 
would not have been shocked, as if it 
were indeed an apparition, and not 
her husband in the flesh. And now, 
before Mr. Elliot takes his leave, he 
tells Annie in a few words of his 
interview with Dr. M‘Evoy, of how 
his wishes had been met, and requested 
to know if the answer he had received 
had her sanction. 

“In such case,” he said, “of course, 
Mrs. Jennings, I shall not urge the 
matter further. Hurt as I confess my 
feelings must be by such treatment.” 
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“Not another word, dear Mr. 
Elliot ;” there must be some great 
mistake. I will speak to Dr. M‘Evoy, 
and tell him how sure I am that 
Andrew would have wished to be— 
to be—{and. she sobbed) laid in his 
resting place by you, and that place 
to be here—here near to his dear 
home he loved so well.” 

“Enough, dear Mrs. Jennings, 
enough, it shall be done.” Then Mr. 
Elliot took leave and, in so placid a 
frame of mind that, meeting M‘Evoy 
on the stairs, he shook his hand and 
hoped he was well, to which courtesy 
M‘Evoy scarcely replied, and getting 
very red he passed on quickly. 

“Queer fish,” soliloquised Mr. 
Elliot, and then dismissed him from 
his mind. 

When next day Dr. Jennings’ 
will was opened, the contents were 
found to be very satisfactory to both 
Mrs. Jennings and the public; for 
Dr. Jennings, having no near rela- 
tions, and his wealth being the fruit 
of his brains, he believed he was 
just in disposing of it simply in 
accordance with his desires. He left 
£10,000 to his daughter, and £2,000 
a year to his widow for her life, at her 
death to revert to hisdaughter : and in 
ease of Mrs. Jennings entering into 
the matrimonial state a second time, 
she must forfeit half her income, 
which his daughter should at once 
possess, and the remainder as before 
stated at Mrs. Jennings’ death. The 
rest of Dr. Jennings’ large for- 
tune he left tocharitable institutions, 
and to found a surgeons’ hall, with 
which his memory should be for ever 
associated. A few legacies to personal 
friends, in which were included Mr. 
Elliot, Billie, and Dr. M‘Evoy wound 
up the will, in which no wention was 
made with regard to Dr. Jennings’ 
wishes respecting his funeral. + 

When this necessary business was 

t over, at which Mr. Elliot and 

illie were present, poor Billie’ sob- 
bing all through. Mr. Elliot expected 
that Dr. M‘Evoy would address him 
on the subject of the funeral, instead 
of which he hurried past him without 
a word, and out of the room, out of 
the house, as if he feared being 
stopped. Mr. Elliot was puzzled, 
he began to think there must be 
some py ; either M‘Evoy was 
deranged or there were good reasons 


for his conduct. However, he could 
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do no more but wait patiently for a 
summons from Mrs. Jennings. 

A summons from Mrs. Jennings— 
poor Annie was not likely to send him 
such ; she sat now in that disconso- 
late chamber, after having received:a 
visit from Dr. M‘Evoy, looking 
hunted and scared, staring wistfully 
into the corners of the darkened 
room. Her hands lay loose in her lap 
one moment, and next were wildly 
clasped over her head, while she 
exclaimed, “My God.” Annie did 
not deserve the name of a pious 
person, neither was she at all likely 
to break the third commandment, so 
this exclamation was simply the 
utterance of terror, an involuntary 
leaning for protection on a- higher 
power thanman. Nowshe evideutly 
could bear the solitude and silence no 
longer, and starting up, she fled to 
nurse M‘Laren’s room, which was 
next Penelope’s, and communicated 
with it by a second door. This was 
open, and it afforded Annie an in- 
expressible sense of relief, to hear 
Clary’s voice, as she read aloud to 
Penelope, who lay in bed. Doctor 
M‘Evoy had advised her being kept 
there for a few days, and Penelope 
was not unwilling to obey, she felt less 
desolate in her own room with Clary, 
where she could almost imagine she 
were a child again, and her father 
only too occupied to come to her. 

Annie sat at the. window of the 
nurse’s room and peered behind the 
blind ; she looked out so long'as she 
could see, but blinding tears filled her 
eyes ; she felt what people in sorrow 
often feel, the want of sympathy that 
nature displays in our afflictions, she 
joys truly with our joys, but she smiles 
when we weep—aud Annie closed the 
blind. 

“ How shall I tell this dreadful 
secret to that girl,” she ponder 
“it will drive her crazy. Well, at 
events, I will wait until all is over, 
perhaps she won’t mind it then—and 
stay—ah ! yes! I have it now, I 
know what I will do, I will tell all to 
Billie, and he will break it to her ; 
she will hear it better told by him 
than by me.” 

Another day crept slowly by, 
Annie wrote one little note to Mr. 
Elliot, as Dr. M‘Evoy had begged of 
her to do. One little note so peculi- 
arly worded that Mr. Elliot was con- 
firmed in his suspicions that there 
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‘was some mystery connected with the 
disposal of Dr. Jennings’ remains. 
Annie simply said that she could 
explain nothing, but she begged him 
to believe his services, although not 
—— were deeply valued by her. 

“ Well, sir,” said Mrs. Elliot to her 
husband, “there is nothing to be 
done—leave them alone Mr. Elliot, 
and take Raby and Billie with you 
for a canter on the ponies ; the child 

ines for her father since he and 

rge have gone to that wild Irish 
coast to hunt seals.” 

Yes, Lady Julia had_ permitted 
the absence of George ilvot, called 
so occasionally even now by her 
ladyship; by the formality of the 
surname she fondly strove to recall 
him—obtuse fellow—to their sweet 
early days of courtship, when love 
was amet, yet reigned. 
ae Charley Maitland had pro- 

dthetrip, anywhere—any wherein 

‘act, he desired, so that change of scene, 

of occupation, should drive away 
thoughts that were maddening him. 
All his days of frantic passion for an 
ideal love were brought back with 
her presence ; and the waste of life, 
of youth—a youth not to be recalled 
—caused by her, filled him with wild 
revenge. It was she who had been 
guilty of this, and on her head he 
eaped curses for his reckless course. 


Yes ; she was the guilty one—let the 
righteous God judge—not he, the 
victim. 

So he and George went to hunt 
seals, and little Ra oy was left with 


Mrs. Elliot and Billie to lisp her 
prayers for her precious father, with 
a love inherited from her impassioned 
mother, a beautiful Circassian who 
had followed with untrained purity 
and faith her love, the careless youn 
Scotchman. Like the nutbrown maid, 
she cared not so she might see his 
shadow to fall down and worship, 
and she followed him whither he 
went —at first chidden, then suffered, 
and at last accepted, but without 
being given the love she coveted. 
Among the places he wandered to 
was the Melanesian settlement in 
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New Zealand, and there the poor Cir- 
cassian became very ill, and died in 
giving birth to Raby—Ra-by, the 
child of light, as good Bishop Patte- 
son had named her in her baptism. 
In his care she was left by her father 
for seven years, and then he went 
for her and received her from the 
Bishop’s hands, a tender spotlesslittle 
blossom, knowing nought of evil, filled 
with love for all about her; and 
trained to love a father, towhose arms 
she sprang at sight and adored him, 
infant though she was, with the ma- 
ternal instinct of a loving woman’s 
nature. He was to be protected, to be 
prayed for, the good Bishop had said 
so—her first prayer had been for him 
associated with “Our Father who 
art in heaven,” and now her every 
thought centred in him. It was 
beautiful tosee her large grey eyes fol- 
low his every motion with anxious 
loving expression, and her little 
hand creep into his large brown paw 
which she would press to her soft 
cheek and lips. 

Charley loved thislittle crystal drop, 
yet sometimes her presence oppres- 
sed him ; like an asthmatic man the 
air she brought was too pure for him 
to breathe. How could he think an 
evil thought or breathe an impure 
desire in the very sight of his guar- 
dian angel, whose clear innocent eyes 
looked into his very soul, and yet 
could not see the dark stains upon it. 
Mrs. Elliot had received the child 
rather unwillingly into her house. 
“ Sir,” she said to Mr. Elliot, “the 
Lord only knows what kind of mar- 
riage a Circassian would require— 
but the child is innocent at all events 
—so let her come in Heaven's name.” 
Lady Julia had drawn so pretty a 
picture of Raby, and of her devo- 
tion to her father, that Mrs. Elliot's 
resolution melted like snow at touch 
of sun. She offered to receive the 
little mortal to the companionship of 
her precious Billie. ‘Fetch your 
little girl Major Maitland,” she said 
“let me not separate father an 
child.” 
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Srrzu as-is a house where death 
abides, there is always an undercur- 
rent of bustle going on, life must 
have a finger even in that which it 
has lost. tters are written, letters 
are received. Trade is given an im- 
petus, it receives large orders—for 
respect must be paid to the dead— 
servants are turned out in shining new 
clothes—carriages receive new ham- 
mer cloths—and relations, the nearest 
and the near, appear in sable weeds, 
wearing the outward show of sorrow. 

In the present case the most in- 
teresting of sorrow’s trappings is 
ordered.—A widow’s dress is in pre- 
aration for Annie with the Madonna 


Dr. M‘Evoy receives and answers 
all inquiries relative to the re- 

uests made to attend the funeral of 
the esteemed physician and friend : 
all but one—a private letter from the 
Honorable and Rev. Daniel Merton 
to the afflicted widow. He is glad to 
seize the opportunity to renew the 
old link of friendship with poor Miss 
Gray’s niece, and trusts to death’s 
healing hand to cure wounds he had 
inflicted long ago. Instinctively he 
felt that the excuses he could not 
clothe in lan e, Annie’s own 
bosom sheltered ; the best as well as 
the worst that could be made for his 
fierce cruel conduct and contemp- 
tuous words. 

The Honorable and Rev. Daniel 
Merton is mortal, and when he read 
in the Zimes the announcement of 
the sudden death of Madonna An- 
nie’s husband, the knowledge that 
she was free to choose again flashed 
with the speed of light across his 
mind. At his club in Edinburgh he 
had read that announcement, and 
too thorough a Scotchman not to be 
something of a Calvinist he believed 
he discovered the finger of Provi- 
dence in his having just taken the 
duty of the new church at Callan- 
der. Instinctively he rose and sur- 
veyed himself with pleased expres- 
sion in a mirror—justly he was 
pleased—the serene smile which flit- 
ted across his rigid lips, expressed 
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the belief that he was a man still to 
take a woman's fancy. The Honor- 
able and Rev. Daniel Merton had 
never looked young, he had been an 
old baby, an old lad, an old man 
at thirty; but now, now was his 
time for compensation, now the term 
young could be applied to him (of 
course, qualified by “a wonderfully 
young looking man for his years is 
the Honorable; Mr. Merton).” Such 
remarks he might hear applied to him 
had anyone ventured on so great fa- 
mniliarity in his hearing. 

Mr. Merton after reflection decided 
on writing a letter of sympathy to 
Miss ate niece. Dr. Jennings had 
attended his mother in her last hours 
spent on earth, and in gratitude to 
that memory it was his duty to write 
to his widow, and in order to recall 
her to earlier days, to a long-ceased 
connexion with himself he would with 
one little touch say a something of 
“dear Miss aa of happy days spent 
in Broughton-place, Flat No. 3, which 
he po never forget, notwithstand- 
ing the after cloud which obscured 
their brightness.” 

Such a letter as is sketched above 
Mr. Merton wrote, and Annie now 
read, and read with the feelings he 
desired. The well remembered pre- 
cise characters she gazed at, and let- 
ting the letter lie before her, she sank 
into a reverie over past days induced 
by its contents. How dear Aunt 
Jane used to treasure every scrap of 
that formal hand, and place them in 
the secret recesses of her Davenport. 
Ah, those days seemed now to have 
been so happy, when she was petted 
by that aunt, admired by every gentle- 
man whom she met, when she had had 
no end of dancing, and when she was 
not called upon to love beyond her 
powers. Surely, those were happy 
days— merry days also—and she 
smiled as fancy helped her to recall 
some comical scenes. 

She was brought to a sense of her 
indecorum by the entrance of Mrs. 
M‘Laren, who came to announce that 
Dr. M‘Evoy wished to speak to her 
foramoment. Annie’s mirth, ifit can 
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properly be called so, was quickly 
spent, and turning very pale she de- 
sired him to enter. She rose to re- 
ceive him, but sank back instantly 
trembling into her chair. 

“Mrs. Jennings, Iam very sorry to 
distress you, but I must just say oneor 
two words. Three friends—Doctors— 
I expect this evening, and then—late 
—quite late, I hope all will be over. 
T have told M‘Farlane (none of the 
other servants), and he has behaved 
very properly indeed, and kept down 
gossip in the servants’ hall. I 
wished to let you know this, so that 
pos Miss Penelope and you may 

eep out of the way. I am very 
sorry to distress you, madam (as 
Annie sobbed hysterically), the busi- 
ness is very, very distressing to me, 
but not to fulfil his wishes would be 
worse still! I must see you once 
again to-morrow morning before I 
leave this, for a few moments, and 
then, madam, I will bid you good- 
by,” and Dr. M‘Evoy turned and left 
the room. 

That little gleam of sunshine 
brought by the Hon. and Rev. 
Daniel Merton’s letter is overcast, 
and the hours creep gloomily on to 
evening—to-night. Penelope happily 
aay asleep, and Clary nods beside 
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rT. 

At the window of her dressing- 
room sits Annie, and listens to the 
clock’s tick, tick,and as the half hours 
and hours go round, the hammer 
falling tells out with emphasis the 


passing time. Now it beats twelve 
strokes, and the moon shines out with 
half its power, and Annie’s heart 
throbs so violently she ceases to hear 
the tick tick from the mantelpiece. 
Her ear strains painfully to catch any 
foot moving in that house where ser- 
vants arein bed, and she alone fears to 
sleep. A door creaks on its hinges 
at the end of the corridor where lies 
in state poor Andrew Jennings. 
Annie starts, shivers, and draws a 
shawl closely round her, for warm as 
is the night her teeth chatter. Now 
she hears men's carefully lightened 
steps, and can distinguish the differ- 
ent tread, so as to be able to tell how 
many men there are—four she coynts, 
they all go in, and,the door is closed. 
A half hour passes, a time appearing 
endless to her so great is her nervous 
suffering ; and again that door creaks 
on its opening hinges, and she hears 
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steps so heavy now they surely must 
be carrying something, so stumbling, 
yet hurried, is the tread of four men 
stepping together ; and the door is 
closed by one who walks alone sob- 
bing as he goes. That is M‘Farlane 
she knows, Dr. Jennings’ valet who 
had lived with him for twenty years. 

Out of doors she hears that burden 
carried, not a step escapes her } on the 
a the bearers crush their heavy 

eels ;}on they go, more stumbling, 
yet more rapid. And now the moon, 
which had been passing through a 
mass of cloud, shines out, and Annie 
sees distinctly what her imagination 
had before presented to her, four men 
with their burden wrapped ina cloak. 
Down to the water’s edge they go 
slipping along, where a boat awaits, 
into which Dr. M‘Evoy (one of the 
bearers) steps, followed by M‘Far- 
lane ; and they receive that.cloaked 
form in their arms and lay it.down 
in the bottom of the boat; then the 
other men scramble in, and push 
quickly up the loch. On they row 
with quick, long strokes. Annie fol- 
lows them with straining eyes until 
a bend in the loch hides them from 
her sight. 

With clasped hands and a swim- 
ming head that could form no prayer 
for the lips to utter, Annie sits, and 
the timepiece strikes one o’clock—and 
then the silver ring of the half hour 
chimes, and simultaneously ared light 
shoots up to the sky far—far away 
towards the head of the loch. Annie 
shrieks faintly, and falling on her 
knees, she prays tohave mercy no 
his soul (body she probably meant)— 
on him who had so outraged the plan 
of salvation as to give his body to be 
burned instead of leaving it to the 
worms; and never thought how 
guilty she was just then in praying 
for the soul of the departed, a 
damnable heresy which her creed 
condemns. On her knees she thus 
remained, unconscious of the length 
of time, until the sound of parted 
water roused her, and, looking up, 
she saw in the broad light of wae 
morning the boat returning with its 
lightened freight. All was over— 
that dreaded deed was done, “ ashes 
to ashes.” 

With a curious sense of relief; she 
rose to her feet feeling stiff and cold, 
and tottering over to a sofa, she lay 
down, drew a counterpane over her, 
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and fell intoa sleep—a dreaming sleep 
of crowding images, the dead and the 
living, the past and the present were 
strangely jumbled together. . They 
were dreams such as one might sup- 
pose a madman would dream, yet 
Annie was refreshed, and awoke calm 
and collected to find Clary standing 
by her side. 

Mrs. M‘Laren was in despair when 
she found her mistress had not been 
to bed that night, and with the tact 
of a nurse before delivering the mes- 
sage she had come with, she talked 
triflingly to her. 

“A lovely morning, ma'am,” and 
going to the windows, she drew aside 
the curtains and pulled up the blinds, 
letting in the sun, which had been 
excluded from that sad house for six 
long days. It swept in now with a 
broad wave of light and shine, not 
with the frisky playful beams it had 
danced hither and thither where all 
was gloom, and it alone was bright. 
Annie turned on her side, watched 
Clary’s movements, and knew then 
that she also knew the smell of death 
had left that house—it was now the 
house of the living only, death had 
snatched its victim and departed. 
Olary spoke again— 

“Dr. M‘Evoy, ma’am, saw Miss 
Penelope. this morning, and has 
orde her to be constantly in 
the air; and poor Mr. Billie, who has 
been breaking his heart to see her, 
ma’am, has been with her since the 
doctor sent him up, and the two 
young creatures have gone out to- 
gether, poor dears! I am glad of it 
the child has gone to a shadow, an 
her cheeks are as if death had brushed 
them in passing—sixteen, years old, 
ma’am, to be left an orphan.” Witha 
sudden burst of grief she exclaimed, 
“the poor, poor Doctor, and for none 
of us to see the last of him. Dr. 
M‘Evoy tells us it was his wish it 
should be kept a secret, and so be it! 
To be sure he was a knowing man, 
and what he wished should be done, 
above all his dying desires ; so we 
must not blame Dr. M‘Evoy, and, 
ma'am, he desired me to ask you to 
see him for one moment—he is going 
away directly—the other gentlemen 
have walked on, and the carriage 
waits for him.” 

“Dr. M‘Evoy,” Annie repeated 
slowly, a disagreeable _ conviction 
dawning on her that she had some- 
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thing to fe through yet which would 
be very distasteful. 

“Yes, ma’am, for one moment he 
says. He has been waiting until 
you awoke ; he would not have you 
disturbed, but he must leave Callan- 
der by the mail day train for Edin- 
= 
“Very well, Clary, tell him I shall 
be with him directly.” 

At the dining-room door stood Dr. 
M‘Evoy, my we ms A with outside 
coat on, and hat in one hand ; in the 
other he held something which: his 
coat partly concealed, but which 
Annie's eyes at once detected and 
were fascinated by. 

‘“* Mrs, Jennings,” he began, with a 
nervous twitch about the corners of 
his mouth, and shutting the door, “I 
have scarcely a moment to spare, 80 
I must rather abruptly tell you that 
all is accomplished as our. beloved 
friend desired, and into your hands I 
give this,” (he drew a silver urm for- 
ward), “which I had ee with 
inscription—name—and dates all cor- 
rect, it contains his sacred ashes,” and 
Dr. M‘Evoy offered to place it in her 
hands, but Annie shrunk back with 
blanched lips, putting her hands be- 
hind her. 

Dr. M‘Evoy was in a great hurry, 
he could not wait Z'ime and Tide, and 
to this may be added, Train, wart for 
no man, so finding that Annie would 
not free his hand, he laid the urn in 
the very centre of the dinner-table as 
if it were an epergne, and hastened 
away. 

Annie stood as if rooted to the spot, 
and with eyes rivetted on that centre- 
piece. Her pupils dilated with terror, 
and her teeth chattered. 

“ That Andrew Jennings,” my hus- 
band—Penelope’s father—the great 
doctor, the man: of science, in- 
burgh’s pride. Does that urn contain 
his mortal body?” 

It was too much for her under- 
standing, too much for her belief, and 
she sobbed and laughed wildly by 
turns. a and Billie, who had 
just entered the house, heard that 
awful laugh and turned with scared 
faces to one another. 

“Tt is Mrs. Jennings’ voice,” said 
Billie, “I think she is in the dining- 
room ; come to her, Pen, she must be 
ill, that is not a natural laugh.” 

And turning the handle of the door 
he entered softly, followed by Pene- 
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lope. Annie turned with quick mo- 
tion as they appeared and instantly 
the fear of Penelope being hurt by 
the sight of that awful urn drove away 
her terror, and springing forward she 
tried to hideit from her view—too late, 
however, both Penelope's and Billie’s 
eyes had turned from Mrs. Jennings 
to the object at which she was gazing, 
and they saw the name inscribed, 
with solemn wonder. 

“Leave me with Billie, dear, I 
want to speak to him alone,” and 
Penelope, with unwilling steps with- 


ew. 

“ Billie,” said Mrs. Jennings, speak- 
ing in a low tremulous voice, “‘ come 
here ; do you see this urn ; it con- 
tains my husband’s ashes. Yes, 
Billie,” she said excitedly, as Billie 
uttered a cry, “it was his wish to be 
burned after death—he told Dr. 
M‘Evoy so. I didnot know it; now 
Mr. Elliot will understand how it was 
we could not accept his offer. This 
has shocked me inexpressibly —I 
cannot say how I have suffered. The 
act appears so un-Christian, and I fear 
the world will talk. Billie, you are 
young, but you are grave for your 


and he was very fond of you. 
hat do you think—was it wrong to 
do so ¢” 

“ Wrong, Mrs. Jennings ?” said poor 
Billie, bewildered, “ no—oh no, how 
could the act be wrong which he 
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wished done? And as to the burn- 
ing, why you know the ancient 
Greeks and -Romans practised it; 
but Uncle Elliot could talk to you 
much better than I can. Only I am 
sure that Dr. Jennings was so very, 
very good he could not have desired 
any wrong or sinful act.” 

Billie's faith was greater than the 
widow’s, his love cast out fear, and he 
communicated his strength to Annie, 
she felt less cowardly every mo- 
ment that they talked together. He 

romised to break the story to Pene- 
ope, to Annie’s great relief, for she 
knew that, influenced by Penelope’s 
hysterical nature, her own would be 
affected. 

Billie proposed finding a more suit- 
able place for that sacred urn, and 
carrying it to the poor doctor’s study, 
followed by Annie, they placed it on 
the mantelpiece, under an oil painting 
of Andrew Jennings himself. There 
it stood, the ashes of the man, looked 
down on, apparently with approving 
smile, by that man himself. 

Later in the day might be seen 
kneeling before it with streaming 
eyes, poor Penelope, and beside her 
with an arm around her waist, knelt 
Billie, whispering comforting words, 
believing, in his earnest faith, that 
they three should meet again in per- 
fect bliss, and never more to part. 


ST. PAUL’S LATEST ENEMY.* 


“ For many walk, of whom I have told you often, and now tell you even weeping, that 
they are the enemies of the cross of Christ.”—Philip. iii. 18. 


Tue third volume of M. Renan’s 
work, “Histoire des Origines du 
Christianisme,” is upon “St. Paul,” 
and we -were fully prepared after 
reading the two former volumes, “ Vie 
de Jesus,” and “Les Apotres,” not 
to expect much from the author 
when he came to the life and work 
of St. Paul. 

The stand-point of M. Renan may 
be understood from his own words at 
the very commencement of his life of 
Jesus. 

“Man, as soon as he distinguished 
himself from the animal, became re- 
ligious: that is, hesaw in nature 
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something beyond the reality, and 
for himself something beyond death. 
This sentiment during some thousands 
of years became corrupted in the 
strangest manner. Among mapy 
races it never reached beyond the 
belief in sorcerers under the gross 
form in which we still find it in 
certain parts of Oceania. Amongst 
some the religious sentiment found 
vent in shameful scenes of butchery, 
which form the character of the 
ancient religion of Mexico. With 
others, especially in Africa, it arrived 
at pure fetishism, that is, the 
adoration of a material object to 
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which was attributed the possession 
of supernatural powers. Just as the 
instinct of love, which at one time 
elevates the most vulgar man above 
himself, changes itself frequently into 
perversion and ferocity, so this divine 
faculty of religion would appear to 
have become a cancer which was to 
be extirpated from the human race, 
a cause of error and of crime which 
wise men would endeavour to sup- 
press.” In strict keeping with this 
nihilstic origin of religion M. Renan 
viewed Jesus as a moral enthusiast, 
though often self-deluded in the 
** paroxysms of his heroic will”* that 
he condescended sometimes to use 
innocent artifices as did Joan of 
Arc! So enthusiastic was he that 
one might have said he was mad : his 
nature was so passionate that it 
carried him sometimes beyond the 
boundaries of human nature : pushing 
and imperious he endured no opposi- 
tion ; his natural suavity appeared 
to have abandoned him; he was 
at times rude and fantastical, and 
his ili-temper at all resistance drove 
him to acts inexplicable and absurd. 
Holding such views of Jesus we are 
not astonished when he crowns the 
whole by treating the resurrection as 
arising out of the crazed imagination 
of a mad woman—“ la forte imagina- 
tion de Marie de Magdala (elle avait 
été possedée de sept démons) joua 
dans cette circonstance un role 
capital. Pouvoir divin de |’amour ! 
moments sacrés ot la passion d'une 
hallucinge donne au monde un Dieu 
ressuscité ! !” § 

In the second volume of the 
“ Origines” “Les Apétres” we have 
M. Renan’s view of St. Paul’s con- 
version on the Damascus road, in 
which he outvies even Baur and 
Zeller. The miraculous is thus elimi- 
nated from the narration of St. Paul’s 
conversion. 

“During these long journeys the 
last hours are the most dangerous. 
All the debility of the past days 
accumulate ; the nervous forces are 
unstrung, a reaction takes place. 
Perhaps also the quick poanee from 
the plain, devoured by the sun to the 
fresh shades of the gardens might 
determine an access in the sickly 
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gravely shaken organization of a 
fanatic traveller. Pernicious fevers, 
accompanied with transport in the 
head, are in these neighbourhoods 
quite sudden. Ina few minutes one 
is as it were thunderstruck : when 
the attack is past there is an im- 
pression of a profound night 
traversed by lights by which images 
are seen on a black ground. What 
may be regarded as certain is that 
Paul was struck down in an instant 
by a terrible stroke which deprived 
him of any distinct consciousness 
which remained and left him on the 
ground void of sense.” In a note 
M. Renan says, “I experienced a 
similar attack of this kind at Byblos 
and with other principles I should 
have certainly taken the hadlucina- 
tions that I then had for visions /” 
and he proceeds, ‘“‘We must re- 
collect that throughout antiquity 
accidents of this kind were divine 
revelations, that with the ideas then 
entertained concerning Providence 
nothing was accidental, and eve 
man was accustomed to apply a 
natural phenomena to himself which 
occurred around him. As for the 
Jews in particular thunder was al- 
ways the voice of God; lightning 
the fire of God. Paul was under 
the influence of the most vivid 
excitement. It was natural that he 
should attribute to the voice of the 
storm what he had in his own heart. 
It matters little whether it was a 
feverish delirium brought on by a 
sun-stroke or a sudden attack of 
ophthalmia or a bright light which 
produced a long blindness, or a 
thunder clap which overturned him 
and caused a cerebral commotion 
which obliterated for a time the 
sense of sight; the recollections of 
the Apostle concerning this appear to 
have been sufficiently confused ; he 
was persuaded that the incident was 
supernatural and such an opinion 
would not allow a clear consciousness 
of material circumstances. Paul be- 
sides tells us that he was subject to 
visions : any circumstances insignifi- 
cant to the eyes of anyone else would 
be sufficient to place him beside 
himself ”’|| 

We have been thus explicit be- 


t Vie de Jesus, 318-19. 
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cause we wish to show that the whole 
work of this writer, like all others of 
his class, depends entirely upon fore- 
gone conclusions. One who holds 
the futile theory, long ago refuted 
with scorn by Aristotle, that man arose 
by a natural development out of the 
— ee necessarily —— all 
possibility of a superior destiny or 
end as regards humanity ; must ex- 
clude all possibility of the existence 
of a Divine Providence or a God of 
omnipotent power, or anything higher 
than the most material organic sub- 
stance, which forms the bodies of all 
vertebrated and other animals; and 
therefore, we are not surprised, but 
naturally expect, to find that such an 
individual would regard such a cir- 
cumstance as a resurrection of a body 
from death as an hallucination, and 
the sudden conversion of a sinner by 
any divine interference as a mental 
delusion; caused by climatic influence 
and an absolute ignorance of physi- 
cal laws. Andso we shall find that 
in this work on the labours and writ- 
ings of St. Paul the author remains 
faithful tohis text, and as regards any- 
thing like a historical development of 
the life and work of the great Apostle, 
this book is as useless as the one on 
the life of Christ or the Apostles. 

We must premise here that we say 
this without prejudice to the un- 
doubted learning of the author. We 
shall do fair justice to the portions of 
his work which are really valuable 
and help’us to understand the 
surroundings of the Apostle. We 
give the highest praise to the numis- 
matic andwethnological researches of 
the author. We admit his familiarity 
with all’ the accessories of making a 
book interesting ; but that must not 
blind us to the demerit of the work 
as a contribution to a history of the 
origin of Christianity which is left by 
this writer, and all such an inexplic- 
able mystery; nor to its failure in 
the historical development of ‘the 
life of the great Apostle, his conver- 
sion and labours, which are left un- 
accounted for and equally inexplic- 
able. 

As concerns the Epistles of St. 
Paul, M. Renan adopts the Tubin- 
gen canon as to those of unquestionable 
genuineness, viz., those to the Gala- 
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tians, Corinthians, and the Romans ; 
and he subdivides the rest into four 
classes :—1. Those against which ob- 
jections are raised—the Thessalonians 
and the Philippians. 2. Epistles of 
a probable authenticity, but with 
grave objections—the Epistles to the 
Colossians and the “ billet” to Phile- 
mon. 3. One Epistle doubtful—that 
to the Ephesians. 4. False Epistles— 
the two to Timothy and the Epistle 
to Titus. 

We omit the subsidiary treatment 
of this question ; he has followed but 
added nothing to the objections of 
the Tubingen school, the canon of 
whose criticism is to reduce all objec- 
tionable epistles which give too high 
a view of the divinity of Christ down 
to the circle of the fully-developed 
gnostic controversies. 

We will only give one specimen of 
this writer's faithfulness to that 
canon. 

“The Epistle to the Colossians has 
met with the gravest objections. It 
is true certainly that the expressions 
employed in this Epistle to express 
the part played by Jesus in the bosom 
of the Divinity as Creator and proto- 
type of all creation (1 Col. i. 15.) con- 
trast strongly with the language of 
certain Epistles and appear to ap- 
omy the style of the writings attri- 

uted to John. When we read such 
passages we fancy ourselves in full 
gnosticism—on se croit en plein gnostic- 
isme.”* He reiterates the same argu- 
ments used by Schleiermacher in his 
celebrated article upon these passages, 
Coloss. i. 15-20, in the “ Studien und 
Kritiken,” which have been so fre- 
quently refuted and now remain as 
a living evidence to the weakness of 
that great man’s exegesis. Tt 

We passon tothe portion of the book 
which treats of the first missionary 
voyage of St. Paul, and here we wil- 
lingly admit that he has displayed 
much learning in the topographical 
and ethnological treatment of the 
subject. In these two fields of inves- 
tigation, M. Renan is unequalled. 
They are usually treated in a hard, 
dry, technical style, but M. Renan 
makes them as interesting as a ro- 
mance. He depicts the topography 
of a district with graphic delinea- 
tions, which realize the scene to the 
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imagination ; and in his account of 
the changes produced in the ethno- 
logy of a people by mixture of races, 
and in the language from the same 
cause, we admit that he does every- 
thing with the hand of a master. 
here the description of the scenery on 
the banks of the Orontes, along which 
the Apostle must have often travelled, 
of Selucia, the mes of Antioch, of that 
city itself ahd its inhabitants, no- 
thing is wanting to complete the 
picture. But the effect is spoiled 
when we come across such expressions 
as this: “ His (Paul’s) exterior life 
resembled that of an artisan who 
makes his tour through Europe and 
sows around him the ideas with which 
he is penetrated,’’* 

The description of Jewish ghettos 
in the various towns through which 
the Apostle passed and their syna- 
gogues in their relation to the first 
promulgation of Christianity is valu- 
able; but M. Renan destroys the 
pleasure of this when he continues to 
speak of the Acts of the Apostles as 
“ evangelical odyssies” with an 


“ odour of the sea” about them—the 
“ second poesy of Christianity.t The 
delineation of the Isle of Cyprus with 


the strong traces of Phcenician influ- 
ence in the portion traversed by St. 
Paul is well brought out ; but when 
he approaches the conversion of Ser- 
gius Se at Paphos then we are 
treated with a specimen of the other 
phase of M. Renan’s style. 

He regards the conversion of this 
Roman Pro-consul as a “ thing abso- 
lutely inadmissible.” Paul must have 
been mistaken ; he mistook the in- 
terest which Sergius Paulus mani- 
fested, for belief ; in fact mistook what 
was meant as irony for kindness. 
The curiosity of Sergius Paulus ap- 
peared to the eyes of those mission- 
aries as a favourable disposition. 
“Like many other Romans, Sergius 
Paulus might have been very credu- 
lous; perhaps the illusion (to which 
it is unfortunately forbid us to 
doubt, that Paul and Barnabas had 
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recourse more than once) appeared to 
Sergius more striking than those of 
Bar-jesus.. But this sentiment of as- 
tonishment is far removed from con- 
version . - And we believe wedo 
honour to Christianity in not calling 
ita conversion, and in effacing the 
name of Sergius Paulus from the 
number of Christians.” 

He also resuscitates the old theory 
first stated by Schneckanburger,t and 
enlarged by Baur,$ and Zeller that 
this legend of Paul was modelled up- 
on that of Peter. 

The next dark phase we come up- 
on is the first dawning of Sé. Paut's 
arrogance. The reason why Paul 
never alludes to this mission to 
Cyprus in his epistles, and never 
dreamed of visiting the churches 
there is, according to the author, that 
he probably regarded it as belonging 
to Sesesias more than to him. “ But 
in any case,” he adds, “this first: at- 
tempt at an apostolic journey was 
decisive in the career of Paul. From 
this time forth he adopts the tone of the 
master. . Up to this point he had. been 
subordinate to Barnabas who ‘was 
older in the Church, and hads«been 
his introducer and guarantee, people 
were more sure of him. During the 
course of this mission, however, the 
parts changed. The talent of Paul 
for preaching led to the devolving of 
the office of speaking solely upon him. 
From henceforth Socks will be 
only acompanion of Paul—some one 
in has suite. With an admirable ab- 
negation this truly holy man yielded 
to ee allowing his audacious 
friend to do what he pleased, re- 
cognising his superiority. The same 
thing happened with John Mark. 
Dissensions which ultimately ended 
in a rupture arose between him and 
Paul. We are ignorant of the cause. 
Perhaps the principles of Paul con- 
cerning the relations of the Jews:and 
the Gentiles shocked the Hierosoly- 
mitan prejudices (les prejuges hiero- 
solymitans) of Mark, and appeared to 
him a contradiction of the ideas of 


+ La gaieté, la jeunesse de ccour que respirent ces odyssies evangeliques furent quelque 
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Peter his master, and perhaps, also 
that unceasingly growing personality 
of Paul was insufferable to those who 
saw that each day it became more 
usurping and more haughty!” — 
“ Cette personalité sans cesse grandis- 
sante de Paul etait elle insupportable 
& ceux qui la voyaient chaque jour 
devenir plus evahissante et plus al- 


As regards the title of Apostle by 
St. Paul, M. Renan excuses the 
temerity of Paul by the explanation, 
that upto Paul’stime thetitle was only 
borne by the Twelve of Jerusalem ; 
that it was regarded as untransmis- 
sible ; that it was the general opinion 
that only Jesus could confer it, and 
although St. Paul frequently asserts 
that he also received it directly from 
Jesus in his vision on the road to 
Damascus, yet he did not really avow 
to himself such a high pretension, for 
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begun in t he Spirit, are ye now made 
perfect by the flesh ?’ 
2-5 


Galat. iii. 


The preaching of the Apostles ac- 
cording to the author, was modified 
by the peculiarities of the two dis- 
tinct classes of hearers, Jews and 
Pagans. The Pagans, we are told, 
regarded a miracle in a different 
manner from the Jews. For the latter 
the miracle was a doctrinal argu- 
ment ; to the former it appeared as 
an intermediate revelation of a God. 
Consequently when the Apostles 
preached to Pagans, they preached 
God rather more than Jesus ; so that 
their preaching under certain circum- 
stances became either Jewish or 
deistical, and the reason of this is 
that ‘ Mosaic institutions, Messianic 
ideas, &c., constitutes the peculiar 
appanage of the children of Israel, a 
sort of family heritage not transmis- 


it needed the ardent provocation of sible.” 


his enemies to lead him to an act 
which at first would appear to him 
as a temerity. By such perversions of 
historical facts and motives of his- 
torical persons is the ideal Paul of M. 
Renan built up. 

The concluding portion contained 
in Chap. II. of the first mission forms 
a graphic picture of those cities visit- 
ed by the apostles, Perga, Antioch 
in Pisidia, Iconium, Derbe and 
Lystra. The conversion of the Ly- 
caonians is attributed to their pecu- 
liar mental structure, which is the 
author's intrepretation of what St. 
Paul calls the Work of the Holy 
Spirit : he says— 

“The beautiful morality of Paul 
ravished the good Lycaonians ; their 
credulity also disposed them to re- 
ceive with admiration what they re- 
garded as miracles and supernatural 
gifts of the Spirit.” 

In support of this perversion of the 
work of the Holy Ghost, the author 
refers to the words of St. Paul which 
really give a direct contradiction to 
his assertion. 

“Received ye the Spirit by the 
works of the law, or by the hearing 
of faith ? Are ye so foolish ? having 


* Pp. 19, 20. t P. 46. 


The result of this mission is thus 
summed up :— 

** We must not regard these travels 
like the travels of a Frangois Xavier, 
or a Livingstone, sustained by rich 
associations. The apostles resembled 
rather a band of socialist workmen, 
spreading their ideas from tavern to 
tavern, than missionaries of modern 
times.” f 

Then comes the question of cir- 
cumcision or non-circumcision, which, 
according to the author, produced 
such a discussion as to threaten the 
annihilation of the work of Jesus, 
and placed the new church “a deux 
doigts de sa perte.” 

The whole controversy is gone over 
by the author, and we are informed 
that Paul on this occasion behaved 
better than could have been ex- 
pected. 

“ Here was an especial opportunity 
for the brittle and exaggerated spirit 
of Paul to show itself, but his prac- 
tical good sense, his wisdom, his 
judgment savedeverything. . a 

Paul understood that in crowded, 
passionate assemblies he could never 
succeed, because in them narrow 
minds are in the majorty, and that 


t “Il ne faut pas se representer ces voyages comme ceux d’un Frangois Xavier od d'un 
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Judaism was too strong at Jerusalem 
to hope for any concession of prin- 
ciples. He, therefore, had a private 
interview with the most considerable 
persons, Peter, James, and John . 
and without doubt it was at the end of 
one of their conversations that Paul, 
with the exaggeration of language 
and the heat natural to him, said— 
“We understand each other ; to you 
the gospel of the circumcission, to me 
the gospel of the foreskin.”* Paul 
afterwards repeated these words as a 
kind of regular conventionality which 
had been accepted by all the apostles. 
It is, however, difficult. to believe that 
Peter and Paul could have ventured 
to repeat anywhere else than in their 
“téted téte? such a word, which 
would have wounded in the highest 
degree the pretensions of James, and 
perhaps even of John. Paul 
made a great impression upon Peter, 
and gained him entirely ; but James, 
with his sanctity and taste so equi- 
vocal, was the Corypheeus of the 
Judaizing party.” 

In chapter iv. we have an account 
of the propagation of Christianity 
at Rome, and his description of the 
Jews, their mode of living, &c., at that 
city, is one of the most reese 

rtions of the work, and execute 
in the best style of the author. 

“The Jews of that period were 
extremely nomadic. Merchants, do- 
mestics, small traders, they travelled 
through all the great coastal cities 
exercising their calling. Active, la- 
borious, and honest, they carried with 
them their ideas, their good example 
their exaltation, and predominate 
over these populations—debased as 
regards their religious relations— 
with all the superiority with which 
an enthusiast dominates over the 
indifferent. Those who were affi- 
liated to the Christian sect travelled 
like other Jews, and carried the good 
news with them. It was a sort of 
friendly preaching, much more per- 
suasive than any other. The gentle- 
ness, the gaiety, the good humour, 
the patience of the new believers, 
secured them a ready welcome, and 
conciliated all hearts in their favour. 
Rome was one of the first points 
reached in this manner. The capital 
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of the empire heard the name of 
Jesus long before the intermediate 
countries were evangelized, just as a 
high summit is illuminated by the 
dawn when the villages situated be- 
tween it and the sun are still in the 
dark. Rome was, in fact, the ren- 
dezvous of all oriental worshippers 
-—-the point of the Mediterranean 
with which the Syrians held most 
frequent relations. They arrived 
there in enormous bands. Like all 
poor populations who assail great 
cities where they come to seek for- 
tune, they were servile and humble. 
With these disembarked Greeks, 
Asiatics, Egyptians, all speakin 
Greek, Rome was literally a bilingua’ 
city. The language of the Jewish 
and Christian world at Rome was for 
three centuries Greek. Greek at 
Rome was the language of all that 
was most wicked, most honest, the 
most elevated and most degraded. 
Rhetoricians, grammarians, philoso- 
phers, worthy pedagogues, preceptors, 
domestics, intrignants, artists, singers, 
dancers, scriveners, artisans, preachers 
of new sects, religious heroes, all 
speaking Greek. The ancient bowr- 
geoisie of Rome were daily losin 
ground, drowned in this flood o 
strangers. It is infinitely probable 
that after the ar 50 certain Syrian 
Jews, already Christians, entered into 
the capital of the empire, and sowed 
their ideas there. In fact, amongst 
the administrative measures of Clau- 
dius Suetonius b ycag the following : 
—‘ He banished the Jews from Rome, 
amongst whom were frequent tumults 
impelled by Christians.’ ”t 
e pass on to the second journey 
of St. Paul, and the first point wor- 
thy of notice is the characteristic ac- 
count given by theauthorofthe “rup- 
ture’ between Paul and Barnabas. 
Barnabas is a favourite with M. 
Renan—a far nobler character than 
Paul. We had sufficient proof of 
this in the preceding work, “Les 
Apétres.” e are there told that 
Barnabas was the most enlightened 
spirit of the Church at Jerusalem 
and was the chief of the liberal 
party ; he defended Paul. A magni- 
cent idea germinated in this “ grand 
ceur” at Antioch ; Paul was at Tarsus 


* “A toi l'Evangile de la circoncision, & moi l'Evangile du prepuce” —p. 85. 
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doing nothing ; his false position, his 
roughness, his exaggerated preten- 
sions annulled a considerable portion 
of ~his qualities. Barnabas 
brought -him out of this “ solitude 
malsaiore et dangereuse.” A second 
time he gave his hand to Paul, and 
led: this savage character to the 
society of the brethren he would 
have avoided.* 

So when we arrive at this second 
journey of St. Paul, we find the same 
lomanjation repeated. Barnabas pro- 

to take Mark with them on 
this journey. Paul flew into a pas- 
sion (s'emporta). He never pardoned 
John-Mark for having abandoned 
the first mission to Perga . . .. 
Barnabasdefended his relation, whose 
intentions Paul had probably judged 
too severely. The quarrel increased 
so much that it was impossible to 
come to an understanding, and this 
old friendship ceased for some time 
through “ une miserable question de 


personnes. 

But M. Renan thinks that there 
‘were more profound reasons for this 
“quarrel” than this miserable per- 
sonal question, and proceeds to reveal 
them. 

“Tt isa miracle that the ever tn- 
creasing pretensions of Paul his pride, 
his necessity to be absolute chief had 
not twenty times already rendered 
the relation between the two men 
impossible. Barnabas had not the 
genius of Paul; bat who will say that 
in the true hierarchy of souls that 
which rules itself by kindness does 
not hold the most elevated rank ? 
When we remember what Barnabas 
had been for Paul ; when we reflect 
that it was he who at Jerusalem 
silenced the suspicions svfficiently 
well founded (assez bien fondées) of 
which the new convert was the 
object ; who went to Tarsus to seek 
the future Apostle, then isolated, and 
uncertain of his career ; who led him 
to the young and active world of 
Antioch ; who made him an Apustle. 
We cannot help seeing in this rup- 
ture caused by a motive of secondary 
i nee an act of ingratitude on 
the part of Paul, But the exigen- 
cies of his work imposed it upon 
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him. What man of action has not 
at one time of his life committed a 
great crime of the heart ?” 

The result of this “rupture” was 
that the Apostles separated. Paul 
marched on to glory, whilst his com- 
panion becoming obscure after he had 
quitted him who had illuminated 
him with his rays, consumed himself 
in an unknown apostolate. This is 
regarded by M. Renan as an instance 
of that enormous injustice. which 
often rules the kings of this world, so 
that they who adopt the part of 
devotion and gentleness are gene- 
rally forgotten, Then the Author of 
the Acts has contributed to the 
obscurity of Barnabas throvh his 
“naive politique de conciliation,” 
and from an instinctive desire to’re- 
concile Peter and Paul. He has di- 
minished Paul on the one hand and 
elevated the other (Peter) at the 
expense of a modest “ collaborateur.” 
Hence the ignorance in which we are 
placed concerning the Apostleship 
of Barnabas.t 

During the journey the Apostle 
met Timothy in Lycaonia, who was 
oor a youth on his first journey, but 
had now become “wn sujet excel- 
lent.” His youth, piety, and’ intelli- 
gence pleased Paul, who loved him, 
called him his son, and found m 
him “wn collaborateur zelé.” Timo- 
thy was a man of great candour, 
modest and timid ; he had not the 
assurance to assume the leading 
arty ; he was wanting in authority, 

ut his abnegation made him a 
secretary and deacon unequalled for 
Paul,” and so Paul declared that no 
other disciple was more after his own 
heart than Timothy. M. Renan 
thinks it necessary to apologise for 
these tirades against Paul, but “ im- 
partial history is compelled to with- 
draw to the benefit of Timothy and 
Barnabas some portion of that glory 
eee (accaparée) by the too 
absorbing personality of Paul." 

The same motives are ascribed’ to 
the Apostle in his choice of Luke, 
who is called by M. Renan “un 
homme du peuple.”§ He, too, we are 
told, was a gentle conciliatory spirit, 
a tender sympathetic soul, a modest 


~ * Dine seconde fois, il tendit la main 4 Paul et amena ce caractere sauvage A la société 
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disposition, and inclined to keepin 

himself in the background. Pau 

loved him much, and Luke on his 
side was faithful to his master. 
Like Timothy, Luke appeared to 
have been created to be a companion 
of Paul. “ Blind submission and con- 
fidence, admiration beyond measure, 
obedience, devotion without reserve, 
were his habitual sentiments. . The 
ideal of ‘disciple’ was never more 
a? realised. Luke is literally 
fascinated with the ascendancy of 
Paul. His good nature as a man of 
the people shines without ceasing. 
It is this Luke who has transmitted 
to us, and may probably have com- 
posed ‘those delicious canticles of 
the birth and infancy of Jesus; 
those hymns of angels, of Mary, of 
Zachariah, of the aged Simeon.” 

One more point occurs in this por- 
tion of the work which reveals to us 
the view of M. Renan upon the 
operation of the Holy Ghost. 

“We know not what prevented 
Paul from directing his efforts to this 
quarter (Asia in the New Testa- 
ment sense).* The narrator of the 
Actssaysthe Holy Ghost forbad them 


to preach in Asia. The Apostles 
were reputed to obey in the direc- 
tion of their journeys certain inspira- 
tions from on high. At one time it 
is real motives, reflections, or posi- 
tive indications which they dissimu- 


lated under this language. At ano- 
ther it is absence of motives. The 
opinion that God makes known his 
will to man through dreams was 
widely spread, as it -is to this day in 
the East. A delirium, a sudden im- 
pulse, a movement without reflec- 
tion, an inexplicable sound (bath- 
col.) appeared to them to be mani- 
festations of the Spirit, and decided 
the course of their preaching.”t 

From the sixth to the ninth chap- 
ters the second missionary journey is 
continued, during which we have two 
excellent episodes—one, the state of 
Macedonia, its populations, its cities, 
and its customs ; and the other the 
state of Athens at the time of St. 
Paul's visit. All this is worked out 
in the best style of the author, and 
contains much valuable information 
with references to other sources. 

M. Renan dwells upon the conver- 


* The locality of the Seven Churches. 
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sion of many women as a peculiarity 
of the Macedonian mission, and this 
leads him to dwell also upon the 
physical and mental distinetions of 
the various races of women who 
exercised their influence upon the 
early planting of Christianity. We 
have here no longer the Jewish 
woman at times so brave and devoted, 
no longer the Syrian woman who 
owes to the soft langour of a delicate 
organization illuminations of enthu- 
siasm and love. “To Tabitha, Ma 
of Magdalene succeeds the Gree 
women Lydia, Phebe, Chloe, viva- 
cious, gay, active, gentle, distin- 
guished, ready for anything, and still 
discreet, submitting themselves to 
their master, and capable of accom- 
plishing anything of the greatest 
importance by contenting themselves 
with being the assistants, the sisters 
of men, and with aiding them to ac- 
complish their great purposes.” These 
Greek women, we are told, undergo 
a great change as they advance in 
life ; they become pale, their eye 
wanders, légérement, they cover the 
flat bands of hair which frame their 
face with a black veil, and devote 
themselves to austere cares. The 
Greek servant or deaconess surpasses 
the Syrian and the Palestinian in 
courage ; they incur great dangers, 
submit to any torment, but, never 
divulge the secret of the Church in- 
trusted to them. 

So at Philippi St. Paul met with 
one of these Greek women at the 
place by the river side where they 
assembled to pray. She was called 
Lydia, or the Lydian, because she 
came from Thyatira, where she 
traded in one of the principal com- 
modities of Lydia—purple. She was 
a pious person of the order of those 
who are called “God-fearing,” that 
is, “ Pagan by birth, but observing 
ee of Noe.” She was bap- 
tized with all her house, and eats 
the four missionaries remain with 
her. This we are told was the ouly 
church from which Paul accepted any 
donations, because it was rich. Lydia 
was beyond all question the princi- 
pal author of these gifts. Paul ac- 
cepted them from her because he 
knew that she was eager that he 
should do so. Doubtless, he preferred 
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being under an obligation to a woman 
(probably a widow) of whom he was 
sure than to others towards whom he 
would have been less independent, if 
he had been under an obligation to 
them. : 

Christian purity averts all suspi- 
cion. It is not perhaps too bold to 
suppose that it is Lydia whom Paul 
in his Epistle to the Philippians ad- 
dresses as his “ Yoke Fellow,” or, as 
M. Renan interprets the expression, 
“ yynou ovtvye,” ma chéere épouse. 
Though he admits that this expres- 
sion may be only a metaphor, yet 
the opportunity is tootempting. He 
adds, “Is it absolutely impossible 
that Paul might have contracted 
with this sister a more intimate 
union?” The only thing against it, 
he says, is, that Paul declared that 
he never led a sister about with him 
in his travels. “Still a whole branch 


of ecclesiastical tradition pretends in 
spite of this that Paul was married.” 
So at Thessalonica we have the 
female element again brought into 
notice with additional information 
as to Paul’s physiognomy. 
“The women came in a crowd; 


all the distinguished women at Thes- 
salonica had for a long time kept the 
Sabbath and the Jewish ceremonial, 
and the élite of these pious dames 
ran over to the new preachers. Many 
ans also were converted, and the 
ordinary phenomena of thaumaturgy 
glossolaly,* gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
mystic effusions and ecstacies mani- 
fested themselves. TheThessalonian 
Church rivalled that at Philippi in 
piety and delicate attentions towards 
the Apostle. Paul never displayed 
more ardour, more tenderness, more 
penetrating grace. This man, natur- 
ally vivacious and hasty, was sur- 
risingly gentle and calm ; he was a 
ather, a mother, a nurse, as he says 
himself (I. Thessal. ii., 7) ; Ais aus- 
terity, his ugliness, only added to his 
charms. Stiff and rough natures 
have, when they please, to be unctuous, 
unequalled, seductious. A severe 
and never-flattering language has 
much more chance of pleasing cer- 
tain women than a softness, which 
often indicates feeble or interested 
views.” 
The Church at Thessalonica ap- 
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pears to the author t> be one of 
Paul’s greatest succes.es; here he 
attained to his ideal. The popula- 
tion being chiefly composed of work- 
ing men, Paul entered into their 
spirit and preached accordingly, and 
revealed to them the most fantastical 
mysteries of the Apocalypse. 

In the chapter on Athens, the 
effect of the sculptures and architec- 
ture of the city upon the mind of 
Paul is thus hypothetically deli- 
neated— 

“So many marvels made very 
little impression upon the Apostle ; 
he regarded with apathy the most 
perfect things which have ever ex- 
isted, and which will never more 
exist. The Propylea, the masterpiece 
of the nobility; the Parthenon, which 
exterminates every other grandeur ; 
the Temple of Victory, without aisles, 
worthy of the battles which it con- 
secrated ; the Erectheum, a prodigy 
of elegance; the Errephores, those 
divine young girls with a carriage of 
so much grace. He saw all these 
things, and his faith was not sha- 
ken; he trembled not. The pre- 
judices of the iconoclast Jew, insen- 
sible to plastic beauties, blinded him ; 
he regarded these incomparable ima- 
gesas idols. His biographer says his 
spirit was stirred within him when 
he saw the city wholly given to idol- 
atry. Ah! beautiful and chaste 
images ; true gods and true goddesses, 
tremble! Behold he who levels the 
axe at. you! The fatal word is pro- 
nounced ; you are idols. The error 
of this ugly little Jew (ce laid petit 
Juif) will be your sentence of death.”¢ 

The speech of Paul at the Areopagus 
and the cause of its failure are thus 
delineated :— 

“If this discourse was really pro- 
nounced, it would certainly have 
caused a very singular impression 
upon the cultivated minds who heard 
it. This barbarous language, so in- 
correct, without construction, still full 
of justness, this unequal eloquence, 
sown with happy traits and disagree- 
able conclusions ; this profound phil- 
osophy, bordering upon the most 
strange beliefs, would appear to have 
If on the 
one side it held out the hand to 
philosophy by the high action of the 
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Divinity and the theory of the moral 
unity of the human species, on the 
other it included supernatural beliefs 
which no positive intelligence could 
admit. In any case it is not surpris- 
ing that it had no success at Athens. 
The motives which contributed to the 
success of Christianity were else- 
where than in the circles of letters. 
They were in the heart of pious wo- 
men, in the aspirations of the poor. 
Before philosophy can approach the 
new doctrine it must be very much 
enfeebled, and the new doctrine must 
renounce the grand chimera of an 
approaching judgment.” 

The description of the city of 
Corinth is equal to that of Rome and 
Athens, but the author when he 
treats of Paul and his work soon falls 
back into his old style : 

“ He displayed a prodigious zeal ; 
divine visions fortified him in the 
night ; the report of the conversions 
he had made at Thessalonica had 
disposed the society in his favour ; 
supernatural phenomena were not 
wanting ; miracles took place ; but 
the innocence was not the same here 
as at Philippi and Thessalonica. The 
bad manners of the Corinthians 
reached beyond the threshold of the 
Church, at least all who entered 
there were not equally pure: . . . 
The port of Cenchrea had its church 
also,” and a “ deaconess most admir- 
able, who, one day as we shall here- 
after see, hid under her woman's 
dress a whole future of Christian 
theology, a writing which was to re- 
gulate the faith of the world. She 
was called Phoebe, and was an active 
person, always moving, and eager to be 
of service, and she was very precious 
to Paul.’* 

In the chapter on Corinth we have 
the author’s version of the origin of 
some of Paul’s epistles ; the object of 
his writing and a critical analysis of 
his style. The inimical spirit with 
which the Apostle is treated pervades 
the whole. We are told that Paul 
had no ee for writing books, 
being totally incapable of anything 
like method ; he had an antipathy to 
writing, and charged it upon others. 
Two letters only written during this 
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second mission have come down to 
us—those to the Thessalonians, which 
were written at Corinth. The Apostle 
had a preference for the Macedonian 
churches, and he expresses this in 
these two epistles in the most em- 
phatic manner; he had acquired great 
ascendancy over these ——s but 
not by flattery. On the contrary, Paul, 
we are told, was rude and sometimes 
angry ; hein no way resembled Jesus, 
not len his adorable indulgence, 
his manner of excusing all things, his 
divine incapacity to see evil. But 
Paul was very different, frequently 
he became imperious, and made his 
authority felt with an ascendancy 
which repels us; hecommands; passes 
severe blame, and speaks of himself 
with assurance, and even ventures to 
propose himself as a model without 
hesitation. 

As regards the style of the Apostle 
we give the author's words— 

“ At the same time vivacious, rude, 
polite, sly, sarcastic. Then all. at 
once tender, delicate, almost mis- 
chievous, and fondling, employing a 
happy mode of expression, capable of 
sowing his style with reticences, re- 
serves, and infinite precautions, with 
malignant allusions, dissimulated 
irony ; the epistolary style of Paul 
is the most —— that has yet been 
seen. The language is, if I may so 
speak, ground up ; not a consecutive 
phrase. It is impussible more auda- 
ciously to violate, I do not say the 
genius of the Greek tongue, but the 
logic of human language. One might 
term it a rapid conversation steno- 
graphed without corrections. But 
even when Paul corresponded oor 
he did not write with his own hand, 
but dictated. Sometimes when the 
letter was finished he re-read it; 
his impetuous spirit then carried him 
away; he would make additional 
marginal observations at the risk of 
breaking up the context. He would 
send the letter thus erased without 
caring for the innumerable repetitions 
of words and ideas which it contained. 
With his marvellous heat of soul 
Paul had a singular poverty of ex- 
pression. One word besets him he 
reiterates it through a whole page; 


' * The “‘ Theologie Chretienne,” which he alludes to is the epistle to the Romans which 
was carried to that city by Phebe.—Rom, xvi, 1-2. 
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it is not sterility, but the contention 
of mind and complete indifference as 
to correctness of style. 

Then follows a diatribe against the 
apocalyptic teaching of the Apostle, a 
description of the early customs and 
ritual of the Church, and then we 
come to the vexed question of the 
controversy with the Jewish party at 
Jerusalem. 

James, we are told, was “in many 
respects a respectable man, but had 
a narrow mind, which Jesus would 
surely have pierced with His finest 
railleries had He known him.” 

M. Renan decides that James was 
not really the brother of the Lord, 
but cousin-german ; but though this 
may be doubtful, it is certain that he 
who is called James the brother of 
the Lord, or James the Just, was the 
representative of the most intolerant 
Jewish party at Jerusalem ; and that 
whilst the other disciples were ac- 
tively engaged in conquering the 

* wotld for Jesus, this brother of Jesus 
did all he could to destroy their 
work, and to contradict Jesus after 
His death in a more profound man- 
ner than he did when Jesus was 
alive. 

When Paul returned from Jeru- 
salem to Antioch, he met his old 
friend Barnabas, and, perhaps, says 
M. Renan, his disciple, Titus Whilst 
he was enjoying the company of these 
friends, Peter arrived, and he and 
Paul agreed very well together until 
an incident took place which de- 
stroyed their peace. 

“James had executed bis fatal 
project, Certain brethren furnished 
with letters of recommendation 
signed by him as chief of the twelve, 
and the only one who had authority 
to organize a mission, set out from 
Jerusalem. Their message was that 
no one could be a disciple of Jesus 
who had not been to Jerusalem to 
confer with James the brother of the 
Lord; whoever preached without a 
letter of recommendation from the 
mother church, and without having 
sworn obedience to her, was to be re- 
pelled as a false prophet, a false 
apostle, and a missionary of the 
devil. Paul, who had not such let- 
ters, was an intruder, boasting of 
personal revelations without reality, 
and of a mission to which he had no 
title,’ These missionaries arrived at 
Antioch, and the scandal of these 
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disciples of James reached its highest 
pitch, when they saw Peter, the chief 
Apostle of the circumcision, acting 
like a true pagan, and avoiding those 
customs which make a real Jew. 
They speak to him, threaten him, 
and Peter was frightened ; this man, 
profoundly good and just, wished for 
peace before all things, and could 
not contradict anyone. After vacil- 
lating between the two parties, we are 
told he retired from both, refusing 
all contact with the uncircumcised. 
The anger of Paul was extreme ; he 
accused Peter of perverting the Gos- 
pel ; before the whole assembly, Paul 
reproached Peter with his inconsist- 
ency ; and the end of it was that the 
emissaries of James retired, and Peter 
then returned to his friend Paul ; 
but the animosity of the emissaries 
of James increased. The scene at An- 
tioch left a resentment, which nearly 
a century afterwards re-appeared in 
the writings of the Jewish-Chris- 
tian party, and earlier in the epistles 
of James, and Jude his brother; 
when for this party, Paul henceforth 
was a dangerous heretic, a false Jew, 
a false apostle, a false prophet, a 
new Balaam, a Jezabel, a Simon 
Magus, and so the whole thing is 
developed ; and M. Renan fortifies 
himself in his position by applying 
all the hard terms in the pseudo- 
Clementine homilies, and in the 
Apocalypse, used against heretics to 
Paul. This is nothing more than a 
reiteration of the Tubingen plot 
against the honour of St. Paul, built 
up upon false exegesis, perversions 
of passages in the epistles of both 
parties, and utterly refuted, as far as 
James is concerned, by his public 
speech at the Council of Jerusalem, 
when he followed Peter with the 
plain and emphatic -declaration, 
“Wherefore my sentence is that we 


troubte not them which from among 


the Gentiles are turned to God, but 
that we write unto them that the 
abstain from pollutions of idols, a 
from fornication, and from th: 
strangled, and from blood. 
them that preach him, being 
the synagogues every Sabbayy,- 
In the conciliatory epist 
the apostles and elders, with 
Church, sent by Paul and 
tion to Antioch, the very 
James occurs (see Acts x 


day. 
le which 
the whole 
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and when this epistle was read to 
the Church at Antioch, “they re- 
jowed for the consolation.” 

The dissensions in Galatia are next 

treated, and the epistle to those 
churches criticised, from which we 
learn that the account he gives of his 
conversion being so different from 
that of the Acts, is historically inac- 
curate, and only composed and ar- 
ranged for the necessities of the 
moment, and the pressure of the con- 
troversies, and he concludes by say- 
ing :— 
“Paul is not Jesus. We are very 
far from Thee, dear Master! Where 
is Thy gentleness, Thy poetry ? Thou 
who wast enchanted by a flower, 
dost Thou recognise Thy disciples 
in these disputants, these fleshly 
men, fighting for their prerogative ? 
They are men, Thou wertGod! Where 
should we be if we only knew Thee 
by the rude epistles of him who calls 
himself Thy Apostle? Happily, the 
perfumes of Galilee still live in the 
minds of the faithful.’’* 

We pass over the incidents of the 
third mission which are treated in the 
same manner, just noticing what the 
author says of the teaching concern- 
ing a resurrection and the speedy 
advent of Christ. 

“The fundamental dogmas of the 
primitive church, the resurrection and 
the approaching end of the world 
hold a prominent place in this epistle 
(I Corinthians). The Apostle renews 
them eight or nine times. The renova- 
tion is to be made by fire. Thesaints 
will be judges of the world even of 
angels. Theresurrection which of all 
the dogmas of the Christians was the 
most repugnant to the Greek, is the 
object of the most particular atten- 
tion. The resurrection of Jesus is 
the guarantee for the resurrection of 
all. Then will commence the reign 
of Christ, and all other powers will 
be annihilated ; death, the last enemy, 
will be destroyed. Alas! Christ did 
not come! All died, the apostles 
themselves ! Paul, too, who thought 
he would be among those who should 
live to see the grand appearance, died 
in his turn. We shall see how neither 
faith nor hope ceased for these things, 


No experience, however desperate it, 
may be, fails to be decisive for 
humanity when it concerns those 
sacred dogmas in which it places not 
reason but consolation and joy. It 
is easy for us to find that, after all, 
these expectations were exaggerated ; 
it is fortunate however that they 
who partook of them were not so 
clairvoyant. Paul tells us coolly that 
if he had not counted upon the 
resurrection he would have led the 
life of a contented citizen, occupied 
only with vulgar pleasures. Certain 
wise men of the first order, Marcus 
Aurelius, Spinoza, have practised the 
highest virtue without the hope of 
remuneration. But the mob is not 
heroic, A race of men who were 
persuaded they should never die, was 
necessary to draw from men the 
enormous devotion and_ sacrifice 
which founded Christianity. The grand 
chimera of the approaching Kingdom 
of God, was a sort of mother idea 
creative of the new religion. Weshall 
assist soon at the transformations 
which the necessity of things will 
bring about for this faith. Towards 
the years 54-58 this idea had attained 
its highest degree of intensity. All 
the Epistles of Paul written in this 
period are impregnated with it. The 
two Syriac words “ Maran atha,” 
“the Lord is coming,” was the form 
of mutual recognition among Chris- 
tians.” 

We pass over the other portions of 
the book and conclude with the finale 
of the whole piece, which reiterates 
its chord dominant. 

** At the head of the sacred proces- 
sion of humanity marches the good 
man, the virtuous man ; the second 
rank belongs to the man of truth, the 
wise man, the philosopher; then 
comes the manof art—the poet. Jesus 
appears to us the ideal of goodness 
and beauty. Peter loved Jesus and 
understood him. What was Paul ? 
He wasno saint. The predominant 
trait in his character was not kind- 
ness. He was proud, rough, he de- 
fended himself, asserted himself, used 
hard words, and believed himself to 
be absolutely right ; he therefore held 
firm to his own opinion, and therefore 


* Compare with this the passage quoted in the early portion of this review from M. 
Renan’s “ Vie de Jesus,” where he speaksof him as angry, passionate, given to innocent 


artifices and ill-tempered at resistance. 
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embroiled himself in dispute with 
many persons. He was not a ‘savant;’ 
we may say that he has injured 
science much by his paradoxical 
contempt for reason, by his eulogising 
apparent folly, by his apotheosis of 
the absurdly transcendental. This 
was not apoet. His writings, works 
of the highest originality are with- 
out charm, their form is hard 
and nearly always void of grace. 
What was he then? He was a man 
of action, a strong spirit, an enthu- 
siast, a conqueror, a missionary, a 
propagator, so much the more ardent 
as he had before employed himself in 
a contrary direction. Now the man 
of action is less near to God than he 
who lives for the pure love of the 
true, the good, and the beautiful. The 
man of action is a feeble artist, but 
his only object is to reflect the splen- 
dour of the universe. He cannot be 
a wise man, because he regulates his 
opinions according to political unity ; 
he cannot be virtuous, for he is not 
always irreproachable ; the foolish- 
ness and wickedness of men force him 
to practise these things with them. 
The Son of God is complete. To ap- 
pear for a moment, spread a sweet 
and profound glory, to die young— 
that is the life of a God. To struggle, 
dispute, and conquer—that is the life 
ofa man. Jesus always lives. It is 
not the Epistle to the Romans which 
is the resumé of Christianity, but the 
Sermon on the Mount. The true 
Christianity which will endure eter- 
nally comes not from the Epistles of 
Paul but from the:Gospels. Paul is 
the father of the subtle Augustine, 
the arid Thomas Aquinas, of the 
sombre Calvinist, the peevish Janse- 
ist, of that ferocious theology which 
damns and predestines damnation. 
But Jesus is the father of all those 
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who seek in dreams of the ideal the 
repose of their souls. What makes 
Christianity live is the little we know 
of the word and person of Jesus. The 
ideal man, the divine poet, the great 
artist alone defies time and revolu- 
tions ; he alone is it who is sat down 
on the right hand of God, the Father 
for eternity. 

“Humanity! thou art sometimes 
right, and certain of thy judgments 
are good!” 

We pause here. To call the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles “an ugly little 
Jew,” the Apostle Peter a “ vacilla- 
tor,” the Apostle James a “ plotter,” 
is Rationalism of the lowest order, 
mere unreasoning blasphemy. It is 
not that higher Rationalism, so pre- 
valent in Germany, which has a deep 
a speculation at its root ; 

ut it is the revivification of that 

flippant atheistic blasphemy which 
did not die out in the person of Vol- 
taire. 

We admit that there is a great 
amount of solid learning in M. Re- 
nan’s works, and in this on Paul; 
there is also a great amount of wit, 
which may be called clever ; but un- 
fortunately, it is that cleverness which 
is so well exposed and so severely de- 
nounced by Aristotle in his Ethics as 
based upon depravity which destroys 
the moral perception. We give his 
words as the conclusion of our exami- 
nation :— 

“There is a certain thing which 
they call cleverness ; if the aim be 
good it is worthy, but if bad it is 
craft. So that we call the prudent 
man clever, but not crafty. For de- 
pravity distorts the moral vision and 
causes it to be deceived on the sub- 
ject of moral principles. So that it 
is impossible for a person who is not 
good to be prudent.’”* 


* Eth. Nicom. vi. 12. 





I8 THERE ANY REAL DISTINCTION BETWEEN 

THE NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL ? 

Ir is related that a great doctor of 
the Church once entertained the idea 
of writing a book on the essence and 
attributes of God. In order to bring 
his mental powers into unison with 
his intended labour he spent hours in 
silent contemplation both in his study 
and while taking solitary strolls 
along the sea-shore. During one of 
these excursions he beheld a beauti- 
ful child bringing spoonfuls of the 
salt water to a little hole made in the 
sand, and emptying them into it one 
after the other. Struck with his 
supernatural beauty and the apparent 
want of object in his employment, he 
asked him what his intentions were. 
“They are,” said the child, to “empty 
all the water of the ocean into this 
sand-hole.” “That is beyond your 
power to execute,” said the sage. 
‘And much more beyond your 
powers is the design which you at 

resent entertain,” said the child, and 
immediately vanished. The holy 
man understood the lesson he had 
just received, and the theme which 
next employed his pen had a much 
more humble subject. It is still as 
difficult as it was then to form a con- 
ception of the scheme of Providence, 
in which the worlds of our solar sys- 
tem and their inhabitants have their 
being and exercise their functions ; 
nay, even of the laws by which the 
motions and condition of our own 
little planet are regulated. Yet this 

lanet, so mighty to our perceptions, 
is but a speck in the solar system 
which again is only an infinitesimal 
portion of a speck when compared 
with the space which includes the 
visible worlds beyond Neptune. It 
is only a useless and distracting opera- 
tion of the mind to occupy itself with 
the boundless space beyond the fixed 
stars and their constellations. 

But it is both pleasant and profit- 
able to observe the relations and con- 
ditions of such things as we can bring 
within our ken. Their essences we 
can never get acquaintance with, but 
we can acquire some idea of their re- 
lations with each other and with our- 
selves, and entertain feelings of admi- 
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ration and gratitude towards that 
Providence which has established us 
in a residence suitable for the human 
race and the innumerable beings of 
an inferior order, all of which are 
fitted by their conformations and in- 
stincts to enjoy and maintain exis- 
tence where they have received their 


ing. 

On the threshold of man’s observa- 
tion of the world around him he finds 
laws established and forces at work, 
which indicate an unseen and power- 
ful Ordainer, whose servants they are. 
Having long witnessed the ordinary 
phenomena of the various seasons, 
the buds, and foliage and flowers, is- 
suing from a smali germ, the succes- 
sion of day and night, and of the 
seasons, the effects of the sun’s heat 
and light, and of their absence also 
on animals, plants, and running 
water, the economy of animal life, and 
the various other processes going on 
in earth, water, and air, he uses the 
words natural causes and natural 
effects for the ordinary operations 
which come under his notice, and 
when anything not reconcilable with 
known order occurs he applies to it 
the term supernatural. Angels or 
other spiritual beings whose existence 
is not connected with matter, as we 
understand it, are supernatural 
beings, and supereminently so the 
CREATOR, under whose direction are 
force and all these unseen though not 
unfelt influences, by which the condi- 
tions of vegetable and animal life and 
other natural phenomenaareregulated 
and maintained. These are as won- 
derful, and their modes of action as 
inscrutable as any of those others 
which regulate the unseen or spiri- 
tual life. But because we daily wit- 
ness their operation we cease to look 
on them as supernatural; but entirely 
in the common order of things. 

Among created things which come 
under the category of the natural 
order, the most excellent is the soul 
and intellect of man. To him God 
has given the power and privilege, 
not indeed to change or nullify any of 
the established laws which prevail in 
creation, but by bringing the influence 
of some to bear on the actions of 
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others, to produce new combinations, 
conducive to his own comfort or ad- 
vantage. 

The effects produced by the exer- 
cise of the human intellect have at 
times been looked on as supernatural 
by individuals and peoples in whom 
that quality has not been cultivated. 
The poor Indians considered their 
early European visitors as superna- 
tural beings, and their power of kill- 
ing by fire-arms, as a supernatural 
power. Kindling flame by the rays 
collected in the focus of a convex 
lens would be looked on as a super- 
natural act by a savage; so would 
the power of a telescope ; and surely 
a Crowfoot Indian who for the first 
time saw a steam engine tear across 
the prairie, could not regard it other- 
wise than a terrible being possessing 
innate life and force, or at least the 
production of some supernatural 
process. 

The best informed man—one in 
possession of the most lofty intellect 
is in respect of the modes of spiritual 
life, what the Crowfoot is in re- 

ard to the steam engine. The 

Siew by which they are regulated, 
cannot be rendered intelligible to 
him, while his spiritual essence is 
united to matter. The separation of 
these will shed much more light on 
his intelligence, than a change from 
mere animal existence to the pos- 
session of mentg] faculties would 
on the Indian. "We may conclude 
that the laws which govern the un- 
seen world and its denizens are not 
contrary to, but simply above those 
by which the well-being of sensient 
beings on the earth is secured and 
regulated. In regard to the seem- 
ingly supernatural effects produced 
by the exercise of man’s intellect, 
the Duke of Argyll thus remarks 
in his late work :—* 

“The Mind and Will of Man be- 
long to an order of existence very 
different from physical laws, and 
very different also from the fixed 
and narrow instincts of the lower 
animals. The mind of man has 
within it something of a truly crea- 
tive energy and force. We are in a 
sense, fellow-workers with God, and 
have been in a measure made par- 


#.*"“ The Reign of Law.” By the Duke of Argyll. 
and Co. 
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takers of the Divine nature. . It 
would be, however, using the word 
out of its ordinary sense to call the 
steam engine a supernatural work, 
yet it does answer strictly to the 
definition of Dr. Bushnell in being 
‘the result of natural Law, varied by 
the actions of men.’ It is made ‘ by 
acting on the chain of cause and 
effect in nature from without the 
chain.’” 

But the supernatural (leaving out 
of the question the intellectual qua- 
lities in man, which are eminently 
supernatural), is ever more present 
within us, and around us, and in the 
forces ever at work, and ever sus- 
tained by their Almighty Source. 
Let only a few, and very few be 
withdrawn, and this fair earth would 
cease to be habitable. Let the cen- 
trifugal force ceaselessly urging our 
planet be withheld ;—we should be 
drawn with incredible velocity right 
into the centre of the sun. t an 
end to the centripetal impulse, and 
we would be flying in cold and deso- 
lation in the direction of some fixed 
star. Let the solar rays be divested 
of their peculiar properties and ani- 
mal and vegetable life would cease 
on the earth. 

Let us consult the work above 
quoted on the relationship in which 
man stands to the invariable laws of 
the physical world round him. 

“His power in respect to those 
laws, extends only, first to their dis- 
covery and ascertainment, and then 
to their use. He can establish none, 
he can suspend none. All he can do, 
is to guide in a limited degree the 
mutual actionand reactionof the laws 
among each other. They are the 
tools with which he works; they 
are the instruments of his will. In 
all he does or can do, he must em- 
ploy them. His ability to use them 
is limited by his want of knowledge 
and want of power. The more he 
knows of them, the more largely he 
can employ them, and make them 
ministers of his purpose. . . How- 
ever our power over nature does 
not keep with our knowledge of her 
physical laws. Man already knows far 
more than he can convert to use. It 
is a true observation of Sir George 
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Lewis, that astronomy for example, 
in its higher branches, has an inte- 
rest almost purely scientific. It re- 
veals to our knowledge perhaps the 
grandest and most sublime of the 
physical laws of Nature. But a much 
snialler amount of knowledge would 
suffice for the only practical applica- 
tion which we have yet been able to 
make of their laws to our own use.” 

It is not however improbable, that 
some practical application may be 
made of future discoveries, of which 
in the present state of human know- 
ledge we can form no idea. 

If we consider the wonderful forces 
and energies which we see at work 
round us as sO many mere agents in 
the natural order of things, the 
only experiences we can have of 
supernatural agencies are connected 
with miracles. Materialistic phil- 
osophers, acknowledging no other 
unseen influences except those which 
energize through (so called) natural 
modes, deny other manifestations, 
as they would imply an infringement 
on, or @ suspension of natural law. 
But surely He who created matter 


and also established the laws or 
energies by which its several portions 


are kept in harmonious relation to 
each other, finds the suspension or 
interruption of one of these laws as 
feasible as its first establishment, 
when a great object is to be attained. 
As yet we are far from being ac- 
quainted with all the laws which 
hold our world in harmony. How 
can we judge that miracles are not 
the result of divine laws in the su- 
pernatural order of things of which 
we cannot have any conception. 

The Duke of Argyll points to the 
re of the Jewish people as 

eing miraculous in its nature. “The 
preservation of the Jews,” he re- 
marks, “as a distinct people during 
so many centuries of complete dis- 
persion is a fact standing nearly, if 
not absolutely alone in the world. 
It is at variance with all the other 
experiences of the laws which govern 
the amalgamation with each other of 
different families of the human race.” 

“Yet this miraculous circum- 
stance,” he says, “is nothing more 
than a striking illustration how a 
departure from the ordinary course 
of nature may be effected through 
the instrumentality of means which 
are natural and comprehensible, An 
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extraordinary resisting power has 
been given to the Jewish, people 
against these dissolving and disin- 
tegrating forces, which have caused 
the disappearance of every other 
race placed under similar conditions. 
They have been torn from home and 
country, and removed, not in a body, 
but in scattered fragments, all over 
the world. Yet they are as distinct 
from every other yee le now as they 
were in thedaysof Solomon. Never- 
theless, this resisting power, wonder- 
ful though jit be, is the result of 
special laws overruling those in ordi- 
nary operation. It has been effected 
by the use of means. Those means 
have been superhuman. They have 
been beyond human contrivance and 
arrangement. But. they belong to 
the region of the natural. They be- 
long to it not the less but all the 
more, because in their concatenation 
and arrangement they seem to indi- 
cate the purpose of a living will, 
seeking and effecting the fulfilment 
of its designs. This is the manner in 
which our own living wills in their 
little sphere, effect their little objects. 
Is it difficult to believe that after 
the same manner, the Divine Will 
of which ours is the image only, 
works and effects its purpose.” 

Indeed it appears to us that too 
much time is wasted in establishing 
the possibility of miracles or the 
modes of their being wrought. It is 
as easy for the Omnipotent Law- 
Giver to suspend any natural law, or 
interfere with it by some other law 
unknown to us, as to establish it at 
the beginning. All that He has 
created are no more unwieldy in His 
hands, infinitely less rather, than a 
few of the ordinary materials of his 
business before the artist or artizan. 
Can it be thought more difficult to 
heal illness, restore wages toa para- 
lytic limb, to a maimed body, or even 
its former spiritual tenant to a life- 
less body, than to mould the perfect 
human frame from some atoms of 
matter, breathe into it a living spirit, 
and endow it with all the attributes 
of life. 


CREATION OF MAN. 


In our notice of “ Primeval Man,” 
by the author of the “ Reign of Law,” 
we had occasion to point out the 
utter improbability of man having 
commenced his existence on the earth 
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in any other mode than receiving 
soul, life, and form, direct from the 
hands of his Creator. M. Guizot 
lays great stress on this conception 
of the sense of the passage in Gene- 
sis where the creation of man is 
mentioned. The Duke of Argyll 
scarcely gives as much importance 
as it deserves to what M. Guizot 
terms the “Supernatural in Crea- 
tion,” as distinguished from’ the 
operations now visible in nature. 

he profound French scholar asks, 
“In what manner and from what 
power hasthe human race commenced 
on the earth ?” and proceeds to show 
that spontaneous generation, if it 
ever existed, could only give birth 
to infancy and weakness, unable to 
sustain or prolong its life in the be- 
inning. “The human pair must 

ave been complete from the first, 
created in the full possession of their 
powers and faculties. It is on this 
condition solely that in appearing 
for the first time on earth, man could 
there live, perpetuate his kind, and 
found the human race. Evidently 


the other origin of the human family 
is merely admissible, merely possible. 


The supernatural mode of creation 
alone, effectively accounts for the 
apparition of man here below.” 

Our authority while pronouncing 
M. Guizot’s line of argument not 
thoroughly safe, says of the supposi- 
tions made by the learned section, of 
which Dr. Darwin and Professor 
Huxley are prominent members ;— 

“These hypotheses are indeed des- 
titute of proof, and in the form which 
they have as yet assumed, it may 
justly be said that they involve such 
violations of, or departures from all 
that we know of the existing order 
of things, as to deprive them of all 
scientific basis.” 

Were the darling hypothesis of the 
Modern Philosophers,—the theory of 
development well founded, the human 
intellect and the bodily faculties of 
man would be atrue work of creation. 
Whether the Creator works out His 
designs by the (so called) laws of 
nature, or by modes of which we 
have no conception, all He does is 
effected in a supernatural manner. 


On the difficulty of drawing a dis-* 


tinction between natural and super- 
natural modes of carrying on the 
economy of creation, we copy some 
sentences of the “ Reign of Law.” 
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“The language of Scripture nowhere 
draws, or even seems conscious of the 
distinction which modern philosophy 
draws so sharply between the natural 
and the supernatural. All the opera- 
tions of nature are spoken of as opera- 
tions of the Divine Mind. Creation 
is the outward embodiment of a 
Divine idea. It isin this sense ap- 
parently that the narrative of Genesis 
speaks of every plant being formed 
before it grew. But the same lan- 
guage is held not less decidedly of 
every ordinary birth. ‘Thine eyes 
did see my substance yet being im- 
— In thy Book all my mem- 

rs were written, which in continu- 
ance were fashioned, when as yet 
there were none of them.’” 


PURPOSE EVIDENCED IN ADAPTATIONS. 


We cannot better introduce this 
section of our article than in the 
words of our authority. 

“The new discoveries which science 
is ever making of adjustments and 
combinations of which we had no 
previous conception, imptess us with 
an irresistible conviction that the 
samerelationsto mind prevail through- 
out. It matters not in what depart- 
ment of investigation inquiry is con- 
ducted, it matters not what may be 
the philosophy or theology of the 
inquirer. Every step he takes, he 
finds himself face to face with facts, 
which he cannot describe intelligibly 
either to himself or others except by 
referring them to that function and 
power of mind, which weknowas pur- 
pose and design.” 

Dr. Darwin’s work on the Fertiliza- 
tion of Orchids, furnishes our author 
with curious illustrations of the pres- 
ence of purpose in their original con- 
struction. These flowers cannot be 
fertilized except by the conveyance of 
the pollen to them by means of insects, 
and contrivances are wonderfully 
made to effect this object. In the 
words of the text “the complication 
and ingenuity of these contrivances 
almost exceed belief. 

*** Moth traps and spring guns set 
on these grounds,’ might be the motto 
of these orchids. There are baits to 
tempt the nectar-loving Lepidoptera 
(insects with scale-covered wings) 
with rich odours exhaled at night, 
and lustrous colours to shine by day. 
There are channels of approach, along 
which they are surely guided, so as 
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to compel them to pass by certain 
spots; there are adhesive plasters 
nicely adjusted to fit their probosces, 
or- to catch their brows ; there are 
hair triggers carefully set in their 
necessary path, communicating with 
explosive shells, which project the 
pollen-stalks with unerring aim upon 
their bodies. There are in short an 
infinitude of adjustments, for an idea 
of which I must refer my readers to 
Dr. Darwin's inimitable powers of 
observation and description—adjust- 
ments all contrived so as to secure 
the accurate conveyance of the pollen 
of the one flower to its precisedestina- 
tion in the structure of another.” 

It must be stated to Dr. Darwin’s 
credit that however zealous he is for 
the glory of mere nature without re- 
ference to Nature’s God, he never 
tires of pointing out intention and 
design in the structure of these beau- 
teous wonders of creation,—fiowers. 
Indeed he is so naive and frank on 
this point, that he has been blamed 
by a sympathizer, Alfred Wallace, 
who thus aired his discontent in the 
Quarterly Journal of Science, Oct. 
1867. 

“ Dr. Darwin has laid himself open 
to much misconception, and has 
given to his opponents a powerful 
weapon, by his continual use of me- 
taphor in describing the wonderful 
adaptations of organic beings.” 

In Madagascar there are orchids 
with very deep nectaries which re- 
quire longer probosces in the moths 
to come at the sweet drop in the 
bottom. Such moths exist in their 
neighbourhood, without which the 
fertilization of the flowers could not 
be effected. Dr. Darwin would how- 
ever have it that the length of the 
nectary has on the principle of “ na- 
tural selection” caused an elongation 
in the probosces of the insects, may- 
hap the long nose lengthened the 
nectary, mayhap there were mutual 
action and reaction. 

No true naturalist can avoid seeing 
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endless variety in the means used to- 
wards the same ends, and generally 
these ends worked out by the almost 
infinite number of living things act- 
ing according to an instinct, in the 
blind obedience to which, seems to 
consist their enjoyment of existence. 
The same objects might be attained 
without imparting enjoyment to a 
single living creature, but the merci- 
ful dealings of the Creator with His 
creatures would not be manifested. 

In speaking of the universality of 
law and the difficulty of drawing a 
distinction between the natural and 
supernatural, the Duke of Argyll 
will find many dissentients from his 
opinion of the Saviour’s Incarnation 
and Death being in some sense mat- 
ters of necessity. It was not in 
obedience to any law distinct from 
those ordained by Providence that 
Christ suffered for the salvation of 
His creatures. There was nothin 
but the exercise of free will an 
an exhibition of infinite goodness 
and pity in the whole scheme of re- 
demption. 


SENSES IN WHICH THE TERM LAW IS 
UNDERSTOOD. 

The author of the “ Reign of Law” 
carefully defines the different senses 
in which the word Law is used. He 
adduces five of these, but three will 
be sufficient to quote for the purposes 
of this paper. In the first it simply 
expresses an observed order of facts, 
of which we may be in complete 
darkness as to thecause. A striking 
example is furnished by the disco- 
veries of Kepler,* the brave scholar 
who spent his life in the service of 
science, and a was left to struggle 
all along with conditions of sordid 
want. 

He found out by intent study and 
observation (1) that the planets move 
in elliptical not circular orbits, the 
sun being placed in one of the foci ; 
(2), that if a line be drawn from the 
point in the orbit where the planet is 


* Johann Kepler was born at Magstatt, in Wurtemburg, 27th December, 1571. He 
owed his early education to the monks of Maulbrunn. In 1593 he was appointed 
mathematical professor at Gratz. In 1599 he joined Tycho Brahe at Prague, and lived 
there for eleven years in great poverty, though enjoying a Government appointment 
which the authorities forgot to pay. His subsequent mathematical appointment at 
Linz, and final situation fifteen years later at Rostock University, did not add much 
comfort to his condition. He died at Ratisbon, 15th November, 1630, a striking example 
of the neglect of struggling genius by the great and the influential. 
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at any moment to the centre of the 
sun, and another line to this same 
central point from the planet’s position 
a minute later the intervening por- 
tion of the orbit and those two right 
lines will include the same area as 
similarly circumstanced lines pro- 
duced by the progress of the planet 
for the same length of time at any 
other portion of its orbit ; and (3), 
that the squares of the times occupied 
by planets in their revolutions are in 
the same relations to each other as the 
cubes of their mean distances from the 


un. 

These three laws of Kepler were 
mere results uniformly recurring 
without their discoverer being able to 
form a guess as to their cause. The 
different affinities and combinations 
in chemistry belong to the same cate- 
gory. We see a body formed by the 
chemical union of a and 6 introduced 
in a state of solution to another made 
up of candd. The moment liberty 
of action arrives a and c¢ quitting 
their partners, intimately unite, 
forming an apparently homologous 
substance, and b and d imitate their 
example. This cross action is always 
sure to take place under similar cir- 
cumstances ; but the cause is un- 
known. Electric or galvanic energy 
is supposed to be the cause, but in 
the present state of science there is 
no certainty of the fact. To say that 
an acid and an alkali chemically unite 
in certain numerical relations, * 
us not to the law which governs the 
affinity. 

The second variety in the domain 
of law is not easily distinguished 
from the third, to which we pass, 
using the language of the text. 

“This third sense in which the 
word law is used, is the most exact 
and definite of all. The mere 

eneral idea that some force is at the 
Bottom of all phenomena, which are 
invariably consecutive, is a very 
different thing from knowing what 
that force is in respect to the rule or 
measure of its operation. Of law in 
this sense the one great example be- 
fore and above all others, is the law 
of gravitation ; for this is a law in 
the sense not merely of a rule, but of 
a cause, that is, a force actually de- 
fined and ascertained according to 
the measure of its operation, from 
which force other phenomena arise 
by way of necessary consequence. 
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Force is the root-idea of law in its 
scientific sense.’ And so the law of 
gravitation is not the ‘ observed 
order in which the heavenly bodies 
move’; neither is it only the 
abstract idea of some force to which 
such movements must be due, but 
it is that force, the exact measure of 
whose operation, was numerically 
ascertained or defined hy Newton,— 
the force which compels these move- 
ments and in a measure explains 
them. Now the difference between 
law in the narrower, and law in the 
larger sense, cannot be better illus- 
trated than in the difference between 
the three special laws discovered by 
Kepler, and the one universal law 
discovered by Newton. The three 
laws of Kepler were, as we have 
seen, simply and purely an observed 
order of facts. They stood by them- 
selves, disconnected, their cause 
unknown. The higher law dis- 
covered by Newton, revealed their 
connexion and their cause. The 
observed order which Kepler had 
discovered, was simply a necessary 
consequence of the force of gravita- 
tion. In the light of this great law, 
the three Jaws of Kepler were 
merged and lost. 

“ When the operations of any ma- 
terial force can be reduced to rules 
so definite as those which have been 
discovered in respect to the force of 
gravitation, and when these rules 
are capable of mathematical expres- 
sion and of mathematical proof, they 
are so far as they goin the nature of 
pure truth.” 

Mr. Lewes somewhere remarks that 
when the laws by which the economy 
of the world is regulated, admit the 
ideas of number, time or magnitude 
into their essence they may be looked 
on in the light of pure science, but 
when they are destitute of these pro- 
perties they pass into the region of 
metaphysics. Thus if we did notknow 
the essential property of gravitation, 
viz., that its effects are inversely as 
the squares of the distance, it would 
come under the domain of meta- 
physics. Our author on the contrary 

oints out that if we were entirely 

ignorant of its acting according to 
numerical relations it would not the 
less remain a force in the world 
of nature. 

None but ardent lovers of science 
can be aware of the pleasure which 
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is to be found in investigating and 
determining the numerical propor- 
tions, &c., in which different sections 
of creation influence each other, such 
as those laws discovered by Kepler 
and Newton, and the undeviating 
measures. in which substances che- 
mically combine with each other. 

‘*Such laws, yield to the human 
mind a peculiar delight from the 
satisfaction they afford to those 
special faculties, whose function it 
is to recognise the beauty of nu- 
merical relations. This satisfaction is 
so great and in its own measure, is 
so complete, that the mind reposes 
on an ascertained law of this kind 
as on an ultimate truth.” 

The spiritualized man, who joys in 
making any new discovery in nature 
and her laws, has many opportunities 
of this higher kind of gratification, 
as laws which operate according to 
numerical or magnitudinal relations 
pervade the universe. 

“Forces which are in their es- 
sence and their source utterly myste- 
rious, are always being found to 
operate under rules, which have 
strict reference to measures of 
number, to relations of space and 
time. The forces which determine 
chemical combinations, all work 
under rules as sharp and definite as 
the force of gravitation. So do the 
forces which operate in light, and 
heat, and sound. So do those which 
exert their energies in magnetism 
and electricity. All the operations 
of nature, the smallest and the 
greatest, are performed under similar 
measures and restraints. Not even 
a drop of water can be formed ex- 
cept under rules, which determine 
its weight, its volume, and its shape, 
with exact reference to the density 
of the fluid, to the structure of the 
surface, on which it may be formed, 
and to the pressure of the surround- 
ing atmosphere. Then that pressure 
is exercised under rigorous rules 
again. Not one of the countless 
forms which prevail in clouds, and 
which give to the face of heaven 
such infinite expression,—not one of 
them but is ruled by law—woven, or 
braided, or torn, or scattered, or 

athered up again and folded, ‘by 

orces which are free only within the 
bounds of law.” 

But most of the results which come 
under our notice are not the work of 
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a single law or force, but of several 
influences opposing each other, and 
acting according to certain regula- 
tions. “The effect is always the re- 
sult of different and opposing forces, 
ay balanced against each other. 
The least disturbance of the propor- 
tion in which they are allowed to tell, 
roduces a total change in the effect. 
he more we know of nature, the 
more intricate such combinations ap- 
pear to be. They can be traced very 
near to the fountain of Life itself, 
even close up to the confines of the 
last secret of all, how the will acts 
upon its organsin the body. Recent 
investigations in physiology seem to 
favour the hypothesis, that our 
muscles ate the seat of two opposing 
forces, each so adjusted as to counter- 
act the other ; and that this antagon- 
ism is itself so arranged as to enable 
us by acting on one of these forces, to 
regulate the action of the other. One 
force, an elastic or contractile force, 
is aes to be inherent in the 
muscular fibre; another force, that 
of animal electricity in statical con- 
dition, holds the contractile force in 
check ; and the relaxed, or rather the 
restful condition of the muscle when 
not in use, is due to the balance so 
maintained. When through the 
motor-nerves the Will orders the 
muscles into action, that order is en- 
forced by a discharge of the Electrical 
Force, and upon this discharge the 
contractile Force is set free to act, 
and does accordingly produce the 
contraction which is desired.” 

We have already alluded to that 
adjustment of forces by which the 
planets are kept in their appointed 
places, and the harmony of the solar 
system is preserved ; but the words 
in the text are so appropriate to the 
subject that we cannot help quoting 
them. 

“ Gravitation, as already said, is a 
force which apparently prevails 
through all space. But it does not 

revail alone. It is a Foree whose 

unction it is to balance other forces, 
of which we know nothing except 
this, that these again are needed to 
balance the force of Gravitation. 
Each force, if left to itself, would be 
destructive of the universe. Were it 
not for the force of Gravitation the 
centrifugal forces which impel the 
planets, would fling them off into 
space, Were it not for these centri- 
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fugal forces, the force of gravitation 
would dash them against the sun. 
The orbits, therefore, of the planets, 
with all that depends on them, are 
determined by the nice and perfect 
balance which is maintained between 
these two Forces, and the ultimate 
fact of astronomical science is not the 
Law of Gravitation, but the adjust- 
ment between this law and others 
which are less known, so as to pro- 
duce and maintain the present solar 
system.” 

This example, great and important 
as it is, gives no adequate idea of the 
multiplicity of adjustments needful to 
preserve and continue the well-being, 
even the existence of vegetable and 
animal life on the earth. If the law 
of Gravitation were disturbed or in- 
constant, “seed time and harvest 
would be disturbed and inconstant 
also. But the seasons equally de- 

nd on a multitude of other laws, 
aws of heat, laws of light, laws re- 
lating to fluids and to solids, and to 
gases, and to magnetic attractions, 
and repulsions, each one of which laws 
is invariable in itself, but each of 
which would produce utter confusion 


if it were allowed to act alone, or if 
it were not balanced against others 


in the right proportion. It is very 
difficult to form an adequate idea of 
the vast number of laws, which are 
concerned in producing the most or- 
dinary operations of Nature. 

“ Looking only at the combinations 
with which astronomy is concerned, 
the adjustments are almost infinite. 
Each minutest circumstance in the 
position, the size, or the shape of the 
earth, the direction of its axis, the 
velocity of its motion, and its rotation, 
has its own definite effect ; and the 
slightest change in any one of these 
relations would wholly alter the 
world we live in. And then it is to 
be remembered that the seasons as 
they are now fitted to us, and as we 
are fitted to them, do not depend only 
on the facts or the laws which astron- 
omy reveals. They depend as much 
on other sets of facts and other sets 
of laws revealed by other sciences. 
Such, for example, as chemistry, elec- 
tricity, and geology. The motion of 
the earth might be what it is, every 
fact in respect to our planetary sys- 
tem might remain unchanged, yet the 
seasons would return in vain, if our 
own atmosphere were altered in any 
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one of the elements of its composition, 
or if any one of the laws regulating 
its action were other than it is. Under 
a thinner air, even the torrid zone 
might be wrapped in eternal snow. 
Under a denser air, and one with dif- 
ferent refracting powers, the earth 
and all that is therein might be burnt 
up ; and so it is through the whole 
of nature—laws everywhere, laws in 
themselves invariable, but so worked 
as to produce effects of inexhaustible 
variety, by being pitched against each 
other, and made to hold each other in 
restraint.” 

In the science of chemistry the sys- 
tem of adjustment presents many 
striking and wonderful effects. Sub- 
stances with attraction for each other 
will combine only in certain propor- 
tions. A volume of oxygen takes up 
exactly two volumes of hydrogen to 
form water. These will remain as it 
were unconscious of each other’s pre- 
sence in a close jar, till a spark is in- 
troduced. Then an explosion takes 
place, the hydrogen taking fire, and 
some drops of water will be found 
after the action. If there is more 
than one volume of oxygen to two of 
hydrogen the superabundant portion 
will remain free. The same substan- 
ces uniting in two different propor- 
tions, will possess entirely different 
qualities; these being cheering or 
nutritious when used as food or drink, 
those destructive of life. Such are 
theine and strychnine, composed of 
the same elements, but these united 
in different proportions. 

Every individual law is unchange- 
able in itself, but their combination 
or opposition in various degrees, 
produces results all varying from 
each other. By these combinations 
and oppositions the economy of crea- 
tion is managed, not by any indivi- 
dual force, or energy, or law. “Laws,” 
in the words of our author, “are the 
great instruments, the unceasing 
agencies of change. When therefore 
scientific men speak, as they often do, 
of all phenomena being governed by 
invariable laws, they use language 
which is ambiguous, and in most - 
cases they use it in a sense which 
covers an erroneous idea of the facts. 
There are no phenomena visible to 
man of which it is true to say, they 
are governed by any invariable force. 
That which does govern them is al- 
ways some variable combinations of 
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invariable forces. But this makes 
all the difference in reasoning on the 
relation of will to law.” 

All observed order of facts is due 
to a combination of forces, and admit 
of infinite variety. Thus things rigid 
in themselves become “ pliable, sub- 
tle, various.” The bones of the human 
body are rigid taken separately, but 
see what grace, pliability and free- 
dom result from their skilful com- 
bination. 

Even the limited ability of man 
can produce from the same materials 
works of art or skill very different in 
appearance and purpose, by varying 
the laws or forces over which he has 
obtained power. By observing ar- 
rangements found in nature, he has 
much enlarged his powers while 
using economy in his materials. The 
obtaining of strength in iron struc- 
tures by a cellular arrangement, is 
evidenced in the construction of the 
Menai Bridge. The first mechanist 
to whom the idea occurred had prob- 
ably seen the principle put in prac- 
tice in “ the shells of the little bar- 
nacles, which crust the rocks at low 
tide, and which to live there at all, 
must be able to resist the surf. The 
building of their shells is constructed 
strictly with reference to this neces- 
sity. It isa structure all hollowed 
and chambered on the plan which 
engineers have so lately discovered ; 
an arrangement of material by which 
the power of resisting strain or pres- 
sure is multiplied in an extraordin- 
ary degree. That shell is as pure a 
bit of mechanics as the bridge, both 
being structures in which the same 
arrangement is adapted to the same 

D Ad 

Besides the laws whose workings 
or effects are seen, there are laws of 
which no vestige can be traced in 
creation, but which under certain 
conditions would infallibly exhibit 
their presence. Such is the theorem 
that a body projected into empty 
space would ever move onward in a 
straight line, if no exterior influence 
interfered. This is a pure mental 
abstraction, as no manifestation of 
the law is possible in the existing 
order of things. “ Yet (we quote the 
text) a clear apprehension of this ab- 
stract idea was necessary to a right 
understanding, and to the true ex- 
planation of all the motions which 
are actually seen. It was long before 
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this idea was arrived at, and for want 
of it, the efforts of science to explain 
the visible phenomena of motion 
were always taking a wrong direc- 
tion. 

“* Like many other laws of the same 
class, it was discovered not by look- 
ing outward, but by looking inward ; 
not by observing but by thinking. 
The human mind in the exercise of 
its own faculties and powers, some- 
times by careful reasoning, sometimes 
by the intuitions of genius, uncon- 
scious of any process, is able from 
time to time to reach, now one, now 
another of those purely intellectual 
conceptions, which are the bases of 
all that is intelligible to us in the 
order of the material world. 

“The great pioneers in the new 
paths of discovery have been led to 
the opening of these paths by that 
fine sense for abstract truths, which 
is the noblest gift of genius. Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, and Galileo, were all 
guided in their profound interpreta- 
tions of visible phenomena by those 
intuitions which rise in minds finely 
organized, brought into close relations 
with the mind of nature, and highly 
trained in the exercise of speculative 
thought. They guessed the truth be- 
fore they proved it to be true, and 
those guesses had their origin in 
abstract ideas of the mind, which 
turned out to be ideas really em- 
bodied in the order of the universe. 
So constantly has this occurred in the 
history of science, that as Dr. Whe- 
well says, “It is to be considered as 
the ruie not the exception.” 

Many students wrapped inthe consi- 
deration of nature are so engrossed by 
the study of the combinations of forces 
acting on matter, and the consequent 
results that they cannot afford to look 
beyond, and follow the lines of these 
forces till they lead to the great gene- 
rating force, of which these are only 
the agents or ministers. Yet they 
have a feeble and imperfect image in 
their own individualities of various 


forces sometimes acting in combina- 
tion with, sometimes in oe to 
e 


each other, but all under the control 
of the human will. But while these 
men are satisfied to consider the forces 
which they see energizing abroad in 
the world as the source of all life and 
movement, never dream of stopping 
at their own bodily faculties as the 
resting-places beyond which no 
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energy can be traced. They know 
that these are all indebted to the will 
for leave to exercise their functions. 
In whatever unaccountable way the 
thing created can resemble its Crea- 
tor does man resemble God, the chief 
resemblances consisting in the intel- 
lect and will. Our author with refer- 
ence to this quotes the remarkable 
opinion of Mr. Lewes, to whose learn- 
ing some natural piety would be a 
valuable addition, ‘‘that we may as 
well speak of a watch as the abode of 
a ‘watch force,’ as speak of the 
organization of an animal as the abode 
of a ‘vital force.” The forces by 
which a watch moves are natural 
forces. “It is the relation of inter- 
dependence in which these forces are 
placed to each other, or in other 
words, the adjustment of them to a 
particular purpose, which constitutes 
the watch force ; and the seat of this 
force, which is, in fact, no one force, 
but a combination of many forces, is 
in the intelligence which conceived 
that combination, and in the will 
which gaveit effect. The mechanisms 
devised by man are in this respect 
only the image of the more perfect 
mechanism of nature, in which the 
same principle of adjustmentis always 
the highest result which science can 
ascertain or recognise. . Our 
knowledge of natural laws is very im- 
perfect, and our control over them 
very feeble ; but in the machinery of 
nature there is evidence of absolute 
control. Everything is brought 
about by natural consequences. But 
another rule is that all natural conse- 
quences meet and fit into each other 
in endless circles of harmony and 
urpose. This can only be explained 
- the fact that what we call natural 
consequence is always the conjoint 
effect of an infinite number of elemen- 
tary forces, whose action and reaction 
are under direction of the Will which 
we see obeyed and of the purposes 
which we see actualiy attained.” 

In his limited sphere man follows 
the principle which he sees prevail! in 
outward nature. He cannot do any- 
thing with natural forces farther than 
to adjust them or set them in opposi- 
tion according to the work he wants 
done. He cannot destroy any force 
but he can bring the influence of an- 
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other force to modify it, or render it 
inactive for the time. In this he 
feebly imitates the order he finds 
established in the creation ; no per- 
version or destruction of any law, but 
a combination of many to effect a cer- 
tain purpose. 


HOW DIFFICULTIES ARE OVERCOME BY 
ADJUSTMENT. 

We have glanced at the combina- 
tion of many laws or forces to effect 
ordinary purposes in nature. The 
thing to be effected commonly pre- 
sents difficulties. not to be overcome 
by any single force, but combination 
of a certain number of these, directed 
by the superior Guiding Will is cer- 
tain to produce the desired effect. One 
desirable thing in the order of Provi- 
dence is the progress of winged ani- 
mals through the air; and scarcely 
does the intelligent mind contemplate 
with more pleasure the means by 
which any natural operation is per- 
formed than those by which a body 
heavier than the atmosphere is en- 
abled to ascend through its strata or 
make progress through it, curved, 
oblique, or direct, using its 

** Scythe-like sweep of wings, that dare 

The headlong plunge through eddying 

gulfs of air.”* 

Were a bird lighter than its own 
bulk of air it would ascend without 
effort, but could make no onward pro- 
gress, nor get back toearth. In one 
respect it resembles a boat with a 
rower inside. The body to be pro- 
pelled and the force form one mass, 
and progress is made by applying the 
lever, that is, the oar orwing, against 
the medium in which the body is 
placed. The pressure of the lever in 
one direction forces the body to move 
in the other. This parallel does not 
hold good in all its parts. The com- 
pound body of man and boat is float- 
ing on the liquid medium, the bird, 
including the weight to be propelled, 
and the propelling force is surropnded 
by the medium through which it has 
to make progress, and the bird’s wing 
or lever strikes downwards while the 
oar strikes horizontally or nearly so. 

The force of gravitation drawing 
the bird down towards the earth, com- 
pels it ceaselessly to inflict vertical 
strokes on the air. The resistance 


* Longfellow’s Ser Federigo, quoted by the Duke of Argyll. 
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thus made is sufficient to raise it, and, 
as we shall presently see, urges it for- 
ward at the same time. Were the 
bird lighter than the volume of air 
which it occupies, any exertion of its 
wings in a downward direction for 
the purpose of onward motion would 
be lost energy. They could not com- 
press the subjacent volume of air, 
owing to their comparative want of 
gravity, and the only motion of the 
animal would be a vertical one. 

As liquids or gases press equally 
in every direction when at rest, the 
air which for the moment presses 
upwards against the bird, and pre- 
vents it from falling to the earth, 
presses laterally with the same vigour, 
and presents an obstacle to onward 
progress. It is therefore needful 
that the utmost resistance should 
be presented to the vertical and the 
least to the lateral pressure. “ Con- 
sequently, a body capable of flight 
must present its maximum of surface 
to the resistance of the air in the 
perpendicular direction, and its mini- 
mum of surface in the horizontal 
direction. Now both these condi- 
tions are satisfied by the great 
breadth and length of surface pre- 
sented to the air perpendicularly in 
a bird’s expanded wings, and by the 
narrow lines presented in its shape 
horizontally when in the act of for- 
ward motion through the air. But 
something more yet is ‘required for 
flight.” 

he mere expanse of which the 
body and wings are capable would 
not be sufficient to counteract the 
force of gravity. “ Every sportsman 
must have seen cases in which the 
flying bird has been so wounded as 
to produce a rigid expansion of the 
wings. This does not prevent the 
bird from falling, although it breaks 
the fall, and makes it come more or 
less gently to the ground.” The 
preventive measures are the elasti- 
city of the air and the force with 
which it is struck. 

“To enable an animal heavier 
than the air, to support itself against 
the force of gravity, it must be en- 
abled to strike the air downwards 
with such force as to occasion a re- 
bound upwards of corresponding 
power. The wing of a flying animal 
must . . . beable to strike the 
air-with such violence as to call forth 
a reaction equally violent, and in the 
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opposite direction. This is the func- 
tion assigned to the powerful muscles 
by which the wings of birds are 
flapped with such velocity and 
strength, . . . 

“The connexion indeed between 
the wills of animals and the mechan- 
ism of their frame is the last and 
highest problem of allin the mechan- 
ics of nature, but it is merged and 
hid for ever in the one great mystery 
of life. ; 

“There is a greater concentration 
of muscular power in the organism 
of birds than in most other animal 
frames, for . . the engine which 
works the wings must be very strong, 
very compact, of a special form, and 
though heavier than the air, must 
not : of excessive weight. These 
conditions are all met in the power, 
in the outline, and in the bulk of the 
pectoral muscles, which move the 
wings of birds. Few persons have 
any idea of the force expended in 
the action of ordinary flight. The 
pulsations of the wings in most birds 
are so rapid that they cannot be 
counted. In some birds, espe- 
cially in the divers, as well as in the 
pheasant and partridge tribe, the 
velocity is so great that the eye can- 
not follow it at all, and the vibration 
of the wings leaves only a blurred 
imgrenpen on the eye.” 

he peculiar conformation of the 
wing is calculated to give great im- 
petus to every downward blow, and 
thereby to render the elastic upper 
rebound of the air more vehement. 
It is sufficiently large to “ compress 
an adequate volume of air; it is 
light compared to the weight of the 
body ; it is sufficiently strong to 
resist the upward stroke of the com- 
pressed air.” 

But here a difficulty presents it- 
self, and is admirably obviated. 
After every downward stroke the 
wing is to be raised, and the double 
fatigue would be too much for any 
conceivable strength in the muscle, 
leaving out of question the loss of 
time, and the downward reaction 
rendering upward flight impossible. 
These inconveniences are “evaded 
by two mechanical contrivances, 
which, as it were, triumph over the 
laws of aérial resistance by conform- 
ing to them. One of these contriv- 
ances is that the upper surface of the 
wing is made convex, while the under 
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surface is made concave. The enor- 
mous difference which this makes in 
atmospheric resistance is made known 
to us by the difference between the 
effects of the wind on an umbrella, 
which is exposed to it on the upper 
or under side. The air which is 
struck by a concave or hollow sur- 
face is gathered up, and prevented 
from escaping, whereas the air struck 
by a convex or bulgingsurface, readily 
escapes on all sides, and compara- 
tively little pressure or resistance is 

roduced.” Thus the upward stroke 
is made with comparatively slight 
loss. 

Another notable provision comes 
to the assistance of this. “The fea- 
thers of a bird’s wing are made to 
underlap each other,* so that in the 
downward stroke the pressure of the 
air closes them upwards against each 
other, and converts the whole series 
of them into one connected mem- 
brane, through which there is no 
escape; while in the upward stroke 
the same pressure has precisely the 
reverse effect. It opens the feathers, 
separates them one from the other, 
and converts each pair of feathers 
into a self-acting valve, through 
which the air rushes at every point.” 

But of what avail would all this 
wonderful adjustment and structure 
be to send the winged animal hori- 
zontally or obliquely through the 
air? Tis only object would seem to 
facilitate an upward flight. Our 
author thus explains the mode in 
which this is very easily effected. 

“The wing-feathers are all set 
backwards while each feather is at 
the same time so constructed as to 
be strong and rigid towards its base, 
and extremely flexible and elastic 
towards its end. On the other hand, 
the front of the wing along the 

eater part of its length, is a stiff, 
ard edge wholly unelastic and un- 
yielding to the air. The anterior and 
posterior webs of each feather are 
adjusted on the same principle. The 
consequence of this disposition of the 


parts as a whole, and of this con- ~ 


struction of each of the parts is, that 
the air which is struck and com- 

ressed in the hollow of the wing; 
being unable to escape through the 
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wing, owing to the cai. of the 
feathers up against each other, and 
being also unable to escape forwards, 
owing to the rigidity of the bones 
and the quills in that ‘direction, finds 
its easiest escape backwards. In pas- 
sing backwards, it lifts by its force the 
elastic ends of the feathers, and thus 
while effecting its escape in obedience 
to the law of action and re-action, it 
communicates in its passage along the 
line a corresponding push forward 
to the body of the bird. By this 
elaborate mechanical contrivance the 
same volume of air is made to per- 
form the double duty of yielding pres- 
sure enough to sustain the bird’s 
weight against the force of gravity, 
and also of communicating to it a 
forward impulse. The bird there- 
fore has nothing to do but repeat 
with the requisite velocity and 
strength its perpendicular blows upon 
the air, and by virtue of the structure 
of its wings the same blow both sus- 
tains and propels it.” 

A simple proof of this compound 
action is thus adduced. Let a heron’s 
wing dried be struck down forcibly, 
and much difficulty will be found in 
keeping the hand from being shoved 
forwards. The same causes as those 
om account for the impossi- 

ility of a bird flying backwards, and 
the difficulty which it finds to hover 
in the same spot. When a bird 
wishes to descend, it merely suspends 
all muscular action, closes its wings, 
and descends by the force of gravity. 

The ordinary error of birds filling 
their air cells with heated air is 
dealt with by the writer. If birds 
could thus act and become buoyant, 
they could no more plough volun- 
tarily through the air than a balloon. 
If they inflated themselves somewhat 
under this point, they would, by in- 
creasing their size, render progression 
more difficult. Their bones are in- 
deed more porous and light than 
those of mammals, as it would not 
be expedient for animals cleaving the 
air to be too heavy. 

Thus we see the flight of a swallow 
with no higher object than the catch- 
ing of a fly, to involve forces of 
“ muscular power, of aerial resistance, 
and elasticity, and of gravitation. 


* This means that the feathery portion of each quill lies under the barrel or stem of 
the next. 
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“Every flying animal must have 
muscular power to work its own size 
of wing, that. size of wing must be 
large enough to act upon a volume 
of air sufficient to lift the animal’s 
whole weight; lastly and conse- 
quently the weight must not be too 

reat or dispersed over too large a 
bulk. But within these limits there 
is room for great varieties of adjust- 
ments having reference to correspond- 
ing varieties of purpose.” 

it is evident that when a bird 
wishes to remain in the one spot, as 
in the instance of a humming bird 
balancing itself before a flower, it 
must make some change in the posi- 
tion of its body, and consequently in 
the direction of the wing stroke. 
The operation described just now 
would send the little creature from 
the neighbourhood of its nectary 
store. It accordingly changes the di- 
rection of the axis of its body to nearly 
a vertical position, and a correspond- 
ing change occurs in the direction of 
the wing stroke. The tail during the 
maintaining of this position opens 
and shuts like a fan. 

Our authority having noticed these 
and other wonderful adjustments and 
contrivances connected with life and 
motion in the air, thus sums up the 
accurate, and eloquent, and pictur- 
esque description :— 

“ These are a few, and a few only of 
the adjustments required in order to 
the giving of the power of flight ;—ad- 
justments of organic growth to inten- 
sity of vital force,—of external struc- 
ture to external work,—of shape in 
each separate feather todefinite shape 
in the series as a whole,—of material 
to resistance,—of mass and form to 
required velocities,—adjustments in 
short of law to law, of force to force, 
and all to purpose. It is by 
knowledge of unchanging laws that 
these victories over them seem to be 
achieved, yet not by knowledge only 
except as the guide of power. For 
here as everywhere else in nature, 
we see the same mysterious need of 
conforming to imperative conditions 
side by side with absolute control 
over the forces through which this 
conformity is secured.” 3 

Our author does not despair of 
man at some future time being able 
to perform aerial journeys with power 
to incline the direction of his machine 
to right or left as need requires. 
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However if he does, he must give up 
the idea of floating, and yet make 
his machine out of lighter materials 
than he can provide in the present 
state of art. Above all he must 
closely imitate the conformation of 
the bird and the natural instruments 
at her command, and provide great 

ower in the body, and exercise it on 
evers resembling wings and feathers 
in matter and structure as closely as 
ossible. Having succeeded thus far, 
e mnust be careful not to.order his 
materials from the great grandsons of 
the worthies, who undertook to sup- 
ply our army in the Crimea with 
military conveniences. If he neglects 
this precaution, the shattered frag- 
ments of aerial machines, their pas- 
sengers, and their enginemen, will be 
as common on our fields and plains, 
as skeletons of camels in the Arabian 
desert. 


ADJUSTMENTS OF THE BALANCE OF ANIMAL 


It is known to all students of 
nature that some animals speciall 
liable to destruction are gifted with 
a power of assuming the tints of the 
objects among which they may hap- 
pen to be for the time, and thus 
escape observation. The chamelion 
is a case in point. Some fishes take 
the tint of the water in which they 
live, or of the bed of the river on 
which they rest. Birds such as the 
grouse, the partridge, the plover, the 
snipe, the sandpiper, and ptarmigan, 
which inhabit open grounds, and are 
thereby exposed to the descents of 
the carnivorous birds and the designs 
of men, are provided with plumage 
the hues of which are so assimilated 
with those of heath, clay, grass, and 
grey stones, among which they pass 
their lives, that they are with diffi- 
culty distinguished by their natural 
enemies. A sportsman will be within 
a few feet of grouse or ptarmigan 
crouching on the ground without 
seeing it, and be only made sensible 
of its presence by the attitude, the 
opened eye, and the dilated nostril of 
his pointer dog. 

The pearly grey tints in the ptar- 
migan, which harmonise so well in 
summer with the grey hues of rock 
and lichen, change in winter to white 
when the mountains, its favourite re- 
sort, are covered with snow. 

15 
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The rich colouring of the decaying 
autumn leaves in every tint of red- 
dish and yellowish brown, together 
with the grey hues marking the last 
stage of decay, is faithfully repro- 
duced in the plumage of the wood- 
cock. In the words of the book— 
“So curiously is the purpose of con- 
cealment worked out in the plumage 
of the woodcock, that one conspi- 
cuous ornament of the bird is co- 
vered by a special provision from the 
too curious gaze of those for whose 
admiration it was not intended. The 
tail-feathers of the woodcock can be 
erected, and spread out at pleasure 
like a fan, and being tipped on their 
under surfaces with white of a bril- 
liant and silvery hue, set off by con- 
trast with an adjacent patch of 
velvety black, they then produce a 
most conspicuous effect. But the 
same web, which on its under sur- 
face produces this beautiful but 
dangerous ornament, is on its upper 
surface dulled down to an ashy 
grey, and becomes as invisible as the 
rest of the plumage. These are all 
provisions of nature, which stand in 
clear and intelligible relations to the 
habits of the bird.” The large lus- 
* trous black eye, so well adapted for 
seeing in the night, is generally the 
betrayer of the poor bird in the day 
to his enemy, and atit is the fowling- 
piece levelled. 

“Tn snipes again there is a remark- 
able series of straw-coloured feathers 
introduced along the back and 
shoulders, which perfectly imitate 
the general effect of the bleached 
vegetable stalks common on the 
ground on which the bird frequents.” 

The little feathered denizens of 
the wood and forest, being compara- 
tively safe from the attacks of their 
natural enemies, hawks and eagles, 
are liberally allowed gay and strongly 
contrasted colours in their feathers. 

The woodpeckers themselves, of 
whom it is so hard to get a glimpse, 
boast green, yellow, white, jet black, 
and crimson in their covering. Yet 
they escape man’s notice by “slipping 
and gliding round the bole of a tree 
of bough on which they may be 
climbing with a swift, silent, aud 
cunning motion, and from behind 
that shelter with nothing visible but 
their head, they keep a close watch 
upon the, movements of the enemy. 

ith such sleight of feet there is no 
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need of lazier methods of conceal- 
ment.” 

A most extraordinary instance of 
means adapted to certain ends, is 
furnished by the mantis, which 
would find considerable difficulty in 
procuring its food, only for its strik- 
ing resemblance to a withered leaf. 
“The legs are made to imitate leaf- 
stalks, the body is elongated and 
notched so as to simulate a twig; 
the segment of the shoulders isspread 
out and flattened in the likeness of a 
seed-vessel, and the large wings are 
exact imitations of a full blown leaf, 
with all its veins and skeleton com- 
plete, and all its colour and apparent 
texture. There is something start- 
ling and almost horrible in the com- 
pa of the deception. It is the 

abit of these creatures to sit upon 
the leaves which they so closely re- 
semble, apparently motionless, but 
really advancing upon their prey 
with a slow and insensible approach. 
Their structure disarms suspicion. 
Wonderful as this structure is it 
would be none the less but all the 
more wonderful, if it should arise by 
way of natural consequence from 
some law of development or growth. 
It must be a law of which at present 
we have no knowledge, and can 
hardly form a conception. But cer- 
tain it is, that here, as in all other 
cases, the purpose which is actually 
attained is attained by a special 
adaptation of ordinary structure to a 
special and extraordinary purpose. 
No new members are given to the 
mantis, there is no departure from the 
lan on which all other insects of the 
ind are designed. The body has the 
same number of segments, the legs 
are the same in number, and are 
composed of the same joints ; every 
part of this strange creature which 
seems like a bit of foliage animated 
with insect life, can be referred to its 
corresponding part in the ordinar 
anatomy of its class. The whole 
effect is produced by a little elon- 
gation here, a little swelling there, 
a little dwarfing of one part, a little 
development of another.” 

There are few contrivances. in 
nature which are merely intended to 
work out one purpose. The appear- 
ance of the mantis serves as well to 

rotect it from the attacks of insect- 
ivorous birds, as to facilitate its oWn 
capture of insects. Thus in natite 
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we find the carnivora as well fitted 
for securing their prey 4s these are to 
elude their attacks, the two laws 
being justly calculated to preserve a 
just balance of animal life upon the 
earth. 

Beauty and ornament in natural 
objects are looked on by many as 
means to give pleasure to the eyes of 
human créatures. Dr. Darwin denies 
this, and his denial is founded upon 
solid reasoning if the proposition 
limits the pleasure to the perceptions 
of the human race only. Beauty and 

» ornament existed in the creation ages 
before life was breathed into the 
nostrils of Adam. “Some of the 
most beautiful forms in nature,” as 
the Duke of Argyll observes, “‘ are the 
shells of the marine molusca, and 
many of them are the richest too 
in surface ornament. Prodigal of 
beauty as the ocean is now in the 
creatures which it holds, its wealth 
was even greater and more abundant 
in times when there was no man to 
gather them. The shells and corals 
of the old Silurian sea were as elabo- 
rate and as richly carved as those 
which we now admire, and the noble 
ammonites of the secondary ages 
must have been glorious things in- 
deed.” 

Thus it appears that though it is 
inherent in man’s nature to admire 
beauty, beauty was not created 
purely for his admiration. The 
unicroscope reveals beauty of form 
and of ornament nearly surpassing 
conception. There is a class of ob- 
jects in the border land of animal and 
vegetable life, called the diatomacee 
of whose remains whole strata and 
even mountains are partially formed. 
“They have shells of pure silex, and 
these, each after its own kind, are all 
covered with the most elaborate orna- 
ment, striated, or fluted, or punctured, 
or dotted in patterns, which are mere 
patterns, but patterns of perfect and 
sometimes of most complex beauty. 
No graving done with the graver's 
tool can equal that work in graceful- 
ness of design, or in delicacy and 
strength of touch. In the 
same drop of moisture there may be 
some dozen or twenty forms, each 
with its own distinctive pattern, 
all as constant as they are distinctive, 
yet having all apparently the sattie 
habits, and without any perceptible 
difference of function. 
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“Tt would be todoubt the evidence 
of our senses and ourreason . . . 
if we were to doubt that mere orna- 
ment, mere variety, are as much afi 
end and aim in the workshop of 
nature as they are known to be in 
the workshop of the goldsmith and 
jeweller. Why should they not? 

he love and desire of these is uni-+ 
versal in the mind of man. . 
it likely that this universal aim an 

urpose of the mind of man shoul 

8 wholly without relation to the 
aims and purposes of his Creator ¢ 
He that formed the eye to see beauty, 
shall he not see it? He that gave 
the human hand its cunning to work 
for beauty,—shall his hand never 
work for it ?” 

The ptarmigan’splumageis brought 
into evidenceto show, that even when 
concealment is intended, beauty is not 
forgotten. The feathers of the bird 
though confined to black, white; and 
grey hues “ have these simple colours 
disposed in crescent bars, and mott- 
lings of beautiful form even as the 
lichens which they imitate, spread in 
radiating lines and semicircular rip- 

les over the weather-beaten stones. 
t is the same with all other birds 
whose colour is the colour of their 
home.” 

Passing from these quiet and gene- 
rally unnoticed beauties, the author 
indulges his enthusiasm when he 
comes to the contemplation of flowers. 
“What,” he asks, “shall we say of 
flowers,—those banners of the vege- 
table world, which march in such 
various and splendid triumph before 
the coming of its fruits! What shall 
we say of the humming birds, whose 
feathers are made to return the light 
which falls upon them, as if rekindled 
from intenser fires, and coloured with 
more than all the colours of all the 
gems!” 

Only in one instance has a repre- 
sentation of any object been found in 
the ornamentations of animate or 
inanimate things. The secondary 
feathers of the Argus phedsant are 
decorated with eyes “which are 80 
coloured as to imitate the effect of 
balls. The shadows and the high 
lights are placed exactly where an 
artist would place them in order to 
represent a sphere.” 

he ‘later Tiscover of uses in beau- 
tiful objects where beauty was dnly 
ofice considered, does not diminish 
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from the idea of beauty itself being 
an object to be obtained. , Many of 
the contrivances for useful purposes 
present beautiful forms without any 
violence to their design. “Some of 
the most beautiful lines on the surface 
of shells, are simply the lines of their 
annual growth. Throughout 
nature ornament is perpetually the 
result of conditions and arrangements 
fitted to use, and contrived for the 
discharge of function. 

What should prevent us from 
imagining that during the whole 
progress of creation, millions and 
millions of created beings of a spiri- 
tual order did not derive pleasure 
from the contemplation of the beauti- 
ful hues and the beautiful outlines 
which met with their perceptions in 
every created object ? 


APPARENT EXCEPTIONS TO DESIGN. 

‘As we are greatly ignorant,” in 
the words of Bishop Butler, * how 
far anything in nature may be re- 
garded as a meatis or an end, as ulti- 
mate or final purpose we can never 
see, results which may appear to us 
as exceptions to the attainment of 
one purpose may be the fulfilmentsof 
others.” A person who has established 
in his mind that the only object for 
which grains of wheat are produced 
from the ground is that they may be 
used for seed, thinks he detects. a 
want of intention when he finds fifty 
grains used for food for one which is 
sowed. 

Maintainers of the development 
theory finding undeveloped members 
in several animals, have their peculiar 
opinionsstrengthened. “Thisanimal’s 
frame exhibits one abortive organ, that 
animal’s another, but all are found 
thoroughly developed in man. There- 
fore through lapse of ages, and by 
natural selection, and exertion of 
energy, and a few other supplemen- 
tal aids, these unfinished creatures 
would finally develop into human 
condition.” 

The true philosophy of the thing 
seems to be that in the original plan 
of animal creation, such a conforma- 
tion as Adam at a much later day was 
endowed with, was present to the 
Divine Mind, and that every animal 
of the vertebrate order obtained such 
a modification of it as was best adapt- 
ed to its habitat, and its intended 
mode of life. New creations took 
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place at epochs very far apart in the 
earth's history, the creatures in every 
one being endowed with greater perfec- 
tion of form and function than those 
of previous creations, till the original 
design was perfectly executed in 
man. 

Instances of the rudimentary organ 
are frequently met with. Attached 
to the limbs of mammalia are appen- 
dages corresponding to the five fingers 
and five toes of man, some, however, 
being found in an abortive state, as 
the animal did not need them. To 
the horse is granted the full use of one 
which is enlarged into a hoof, but 
naturalists have discovered embryo 
representatives of the other four. The 
thumbs of some monkeys are only re- 
presented by thumb bones under the 
skin. The apteryx, the wingless bird 
of New Zealand. is not without wing 
bones in the ordinary place. Snakes 
are provided with rudiments of legs, 
the slow-worm with the blade-bone 
and collar-bone of aborted limbs, the 
male narwhal has one developed, and 
one undeveloped tusk, the female two 
of the latter kind. Perhaps, even in 
this rudimentary state the existence 
of these members may serve some 
purpose intheanimal economy. These 
imperfect members in a somewhat 
advanced condition are found in other 
animals serviceable without any 
doubt. The ostrich’s little stumps of 
wings help him in his foot-race, even 
as a man’s arms (their perfect type) 
assist him. The bat’s excuse for an 
arm and hand works his leather wing 
(if wing it may be called), and the 
seal’s paddles are better adapted to 
his peculiar mode of life than human 
arms. 

Dr. Livingstone found the idea of 
the one perfect structure and its adap- 
tations to the needs of the different 
classes of vertebrate animals even 
reaching the negro intellect. He dis- 
covered a difference of opinion among 
them as to the identical fingers of the 
human hand, which were represented 
by the ostrich’s pair of toes, some 
asserting the claims of thumb and 
fore-finger, others those of the ring 
and little finger. They should indeed 
have taken the bird’s wings, instead 


* of his toes, into account, but that.does 


not contravene the soundness of the 
general idea. With reference to what 
we have been just considering, the 
Duke of Argyll remarks :— 
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“ All these facts must convince us 
that we must enlarge our ideas as to 
what is meant by use in the economy 
of Nature. In the first place, it must 
be so interpreted as to include orna- 
ment, and in the second place, it must 
include .also not merely actual use, 
but potential use, or the capacity of 
being turned to use in new creations.” 

The genera of humming-birds afford 
examples in abundance of beauty of 
colouring being lavishly bestowed 
without any apparent purpose dis- 
tinct from the presence of the orna- 
ment. The richness and splendour 
of the colouring of the plumage of 
the humming-birds excel all that has 
been observed in any other class of 
aoa things. No naturalist has ven- 
tured to give any explanation of the 
gift beyond what might occur to any 
ordinary person to whom thinking is 
no burden. It is God’s will that 
beauty of form and beauty in colour 
should frequently rejoice the eyes of 
His creatures. The inferior animals 
even derive pleasure trom their ap- 
pearance. This dazzling display in 
the humming-birds is confined to the 
male. The same wisdom and good- 
ness which assimilated the colours of 
wild game to those of their places of 
resort, has bestowed a sober tone to 
the feathers of the female humming- 
birds, in order that she might attract 
little or no attention while at her 
periodical employment of incubation. 

Of humming- birds, there have been 
noted 400 species all kept perfectly 
distinct—not even a hybrid indivi- 
dual to be found among them. The 
species vary considerably from each 
other in their style of ornament. 
Some have long bills to explore deep 
avenued nectaries, some short for the 
shorter necked varieties, and for pierc- 
ing the base of the corolla when the 
ordinary passage is too long. Some 
have Sele hooked downwards for 
insertion behind the bark of palms in 
quest of insects. Some have the bend 
upwards for exploring the nectaries of 
pensile flowers. 

No humming-birds have been found 
out of America, and no other variety 
of the feathered tribes use the same 
food or exhibit the same habits of 
life. Those who have made them a 
peculiar study do not ascribe a com- 
mon origin to the species. There was 
& separate creation for each, or an 
extraordinary birth of a pair of birds 
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differing in many respects from their 
parents. This, in fact, would be equi- 
valent to a separate creation. 

From the beautiful and thoughful 
conclusion of the section of apparent 
exceptions we extract a few striking 
passages, 

““ Why new creations should never 
have been made wholly new; why 
they should always have been 
moulded on pre-existing forms ; why 
one fundamental plan should have 
been adhered to for all vertebrate 
animals, we cannot understand, but 
as a matter of fact it is so. ° 
The forms adopted include many 
separate parts, having a constant 
relation to each other and to the 
whole, but capable of arrestment or 
development, according as special 
organs are required for the discharge 
of special functions. Each new crea- 
tion seems to have been a new 
application of these old materials ; 
each new house of life has been built 
on these old foundations. Among 
the many wonders of nature there is 
nothing more wonderful than this— 
the adaptability of the one vertebrate 
type to the infinite variety of life to 
which it serves as an organ and a 
home. Its basement has been so 
laid that every change or addition of 
superstructure could be built upon 
it. Creatures destined to live on the 
earth or in the earth, on the seaor 
in the sea, under every variety of 
condition of existence, have all been 
made after that one pattern, and each 
of them with as close an adaptation 
to special function as if the pattern 
had been designed for itself alone. 
: There is no part of it which 
is not of use tosome member of the 
group, and there is one supreme form 
in which allits elements receive their 
highest interpretation and fulfilment. 
It is wonderful indeed that the 
feeble and sprawling paddles of a 
newt, the ungainly flippers of a seal, 
and the long leathery wings of a bat, 
have all the same elements, bone for 
bone, with that human hand which 
is the supple instrument of man’s 
contrivance, and is alive even to the 
finger-tips with the power of express- 
ing his intellect and his will. Here 
again the laws of nature are seen to 
be nothing but combinations of force 
with a view to purpose — combina- 
tions which indicate a complete 
knowledge, not only of what is, but 





of what is to be, and which foresees 
the end from the beginning. 

“The existence of organs separated 
from function, and of structures with- 
out immediate use do not show that 
law is ever superior to will or can ever 
assert even for a moment an existence 
of its own. On the contrary they 
show as nothing else can show, the 
patess movements and the incalcu- 

ble years through which material 
laws have been made to follow the 
oe of purpose,” 

e are unable in the present paper 
to follow our author in his examina- 
tion of the principle of law, in 
creation, in the realm of mind, and in 
politics. But it is to be hoped that 
such of our readers as have not 

et studied the book itself will have 
b this formed a high opinion of the 
ability, research, and sound opinions 
of the noble author. We cannot 
have too many works of this kind, 
in which the world’s ecomony is 
treated froma Christian point of 
view, and which may serve as anti- 
dote for weak-minded or ill-informed 
students, who have touchedand tasted 
the modern materialistic fare fur- 
nished by such periodicals as the 
“Fortnightly Review.” The Duke 
of Argyll takes occasion to present 
the _pomlian opinions of Professor 
Huxley, Dr. Darwin, and Mr. G. H. 
Lewes through his book, and to point 
out their weakness, unsoundness, and 
errors, and this in a calm, gentle 
spirit and with due re to the 
learning and research (however ill 
directed) of these gentlemen. 

And really these scholars ought to 
take the character of their works 
more seriously to heart. They are 
all probably men of well regulated 
lives, and unaware of the evils 
thejr books are calculated to effect. 
They are far from professing atheism. 
The formal protests against it made 
by two of them are quoted in the 
“Reign of Law.” But any works 
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which throw doubt on the Mosaic 
narrative, and thereby on the fall of 
man and his redemption by the birth, 


life, and sufferings of the Son of 
Gop, are calculated to work much 
mischief in the minds and hearts of 
many young men fond of studying 
and examining the metaphysical and 
scientific publications of the day. 
Indeed it would be small loss to the 
British Empire and to the world if 
many members of the British Associa- 
tion would. forego their annual 
displays, and occupy their present 
ill spent time inspecting their 
stewards’ accounts, putting their 
libraries in order, looking after the 
*well-being of their families, or even 
reading one of Ouida’s novels, not 
that the novel is better than one of 
their speeches, but the speech is 
much worse than the novel. 

The Duke of Argyll has earnestly 
set at work to counteract the moral 
poison distilled from various publica- 
tions of the class indicated and with 
good effect as we hope. His know- 
ledge and the extent of his studies 
are equal, if not superior to those of 
his literary antagonists, his faculty 
of arrangement and powers of reason- 
ing, as well as the goodness of his 
cause, much greater. There is a 
charm in the style of his composition 
calculated to induce an indifferent 
reader to follow him in his explora- 
tions into the laws of natural 
phenomena, and his close and strin- 
gent reasoning. He must be an 
ardent and close observer of every 
visible portion of the economy of 
nature, and of the habits of all 
animals whether their world of 
enjoyment be earth or air; and his 
mode of communicating his know- 
ledge is as attractive as it is instruc- 
tive. “The Reign of Law” is worthy 
of the first rank among the best books 
of edification and instruction, pub- 
lished since the unhappy revival of 
materialism in England. 
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ARNAUD DU TILH. 


Tals is one of the most extraordinary 
cases of personation ever recorded 
even in. that strange compilation, 
Les Causes Uélébres. The narrative 
runs thus :—Martin Guerre was born 
in Biscay, in the year 1548. Being 
singularly precocious, at the early 
age of twelve years, he married Ber- 
trande de Rols, of Artigues, in the 
diocese of Rieux, a girl of about the 
same age, and equally distinguished 
for her Sica as for her good sense. 
In circumstances they were easy, in 
position a degree above the class of 
easants. They were supposed to 
ove each other tenderly, yet during 
the first eight or nine years of their 
union they had no offspring. Several 
of his wife’s friends wished her to 
leave him, but she constantly answer- 
ed that her affection was unabated 
and that nothing should induce her 
to forsake her husband. 

At length, in the tenth year after 
their marriage, Bertrande had a son 
named Sanxi. Not long after this, 
Martin having a dispute with his 
father, respecting a quantity of corn, 
thought fit to withdraw to avoid the 
effects of paternal anger. At first, 
in all probability, he did not intend 
to absent himself long, but being 
either charmed with the liberty he 
enjoyed, or having conceived, upon 
some account or other, a dislike to 
his wife, which neither her beauty 
nor art could obviate, he, for eight 

ears together, neglected to give the 
east notice to his family of his con- 
dition, or where he was, Such be- 
haviour as this might well have ex- 
asperated a young woman, and induced 
her to act in such a manner as would 
have done no honour to her husband ; 
but such was her unexceptionable 
conduct, that she neither did any- 
thing which deserved blame, nor 
provoked the tongues of those who 
are ready to blame others without 
reason. 

At the end of eight years came a 
certain Arnaud du Tilh, of Sagias, 
commonly called Pansette; and as 
he had exactly the features, stature, 
and complexion of Martin Guerre, 
he was acknowledged for the true 
husband of Bertrande de Rols, by her 
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spouse’s four sisters, his uncle, her 
own relations, and herself. This man 
was very perfect in his tale, havin 
known Martin Guerre abroad, an 
having learned from him all the little 
secrets which were between him and 
his wife, in the tender conversations 
they had had : he was so well informed 
in all respects that Martin himself 
could not have given a better account 
of his own adventures. As for the 
poor woman, she sincerely loved her 
husband, had sighed deeply for his 
absence, and ardently wished for his 
return ; so that being persuaded that 
he who now appeared was the true 
Martin Guerre, she was overjoyed at 
the event, and in the space of three 
years had two children by him, one 
of which, however, died as soon as it 
was born. 

The impostor all this while lived 
in full possession of all that belonged 
to the true Martin Guerre, not only 
in the neighbourhood of Artigues, 
but also in Biscay, where he sold 
some lands to which Martin was 
heir. Some people fancied that all 
this could never have been done if 
Bertrand had not assisted him ; be- 
cause, however other persons may be 
deceived, wives are generally too well 
acquainted with their real husbands to 
be imposed on in such a manner. 
By some meansor other, Peter Guerre, 
the uncle of Martin, and some other 
persons in the town, got a little light 
into the cheat, which by degrees they 
improved so far that at last they 
opened not only their own eyes, but 
also those of Bertrande de Rols her- 
self. She thereupon applied to the 
magistrate, and caused him to be 
apprehended, presenting a bill of 
complaint before the criminal judge 
of Rieux. 

In his answer to this complaint 
Arnaud du Tilh exclaimed against the 
wicked conspiracy which his wife and 
relations had formed against him. He 
said that Peter Guerre had trumped 
up this business merely out of covetous- 
ness and witha view to possess himself 
of his effects ; that he had drawn in 
his wife, through the weakness of her 
understanding, to be a party, and 
that a more execrable villany was 
never. heard of. He also gave an ac- 
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count of the reasons which induced 
him to leave his habitation, and of 
his adventures from the time that he 
quitted it. He asserted that he 
served the king in his wars between 
seven and eight years; that after- 
wards he enlisted into the army of 
the King of Spain ; but that, burning 
with an earnest desire to return to 
his dear wife and family, he quitted 
that service in a few months, and 
made the best of his way to Artigues ; 
that on bis arrival he had the satis- 
faction of being received, notwith- 
standing the alteration which time 
and the cutting off his hair might 
have made, with the utmost joy by 
all his relations and acquaintance, 
not excepting this very Peter Guerre, 
who had stirred up the present prose- 
cution ; that this man had frequently 
differed with him since his coming 
home, their quarrels sometimes hav- 
ing praduced blows, and that once he 
would have killed him with a bar of 
iron, had not his wife interposed. 

He submitted to a long examina- 
tion before the criminal judge, who 
interrogated him closely as to matters 
which happened in Biscay, the place 
of Martin Guerre’s birth, his father, 
his mother, brothers, sisters, and other 
relations, as to the year, month, and 
day of his (Martin Guerre’s) marriage, 
his father-in-law, mother-in-law, the 
persons who were present at the 
nuptials, those who dined with them, 
their ditferent dresses, the priest who 
performed the ceremony, all the little 
circumstances that happened that day 
and the next, even to naming the 
people who were present when they 
retired to rest. is answers were 
clear and distinct to each of these 
points ; and, as if he had not been 
satixtied with performing what the 
judge required, he spoke of his own 
accord of his son Sanxi, of the day he 
was born, of his own departure, of 
the persons he met with on the road, 
of the towns he had passed through 
in France and Spain, of ‘the indivi- 
duals he had seen in both kingdoms ; 
and that nothing might be wanting 
to confirm his innocence, he named 
many persons who were able to testify 
the truth of what he had declared. 


Thecourt ordered Bertrande de Rols - 


and several other persons whom the 
accused had cited, to answer upon in- 
terrogatories. Bertrande replied ina 
manner which agreed exactly with all 
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the impostor had advanced, except 
that she related the story of his being 
bewitched for eight or nine years 
which he had omitted. The accused 
was then questioned as to that point, 
and his replies were such as tallied 
exactly with what Bertrande had said. 
He repeated all that had been done 
to free him from that enchantment, 
and never once varied in the slightest 
circumstance. He was next confronted 
with Bertrande and with all the wit- 
nesses, upon which he demanded that 
she might be kept safely and apart 
from his enemies, which was granted. 
He offered certain objections to the 
credit of the witnesses, and required 
that a monitory should be published, 
exhorting all persons to come in and 
give what information they couldasto 
the subornation of Bertrande de Rols, 
and the characters of the witnesses he 
had impeached. This too was allowed 
him. But, at the same time, it was 
directed that an inquisition should 
be taken at the several places follow- 
ing, viz., at Pin, at Sagias, and at 
Artigues, of all the facts which might 
concern Martin Guerre and the ac- 
cused, Bertrande de Rols, and the re- 
putation of the witnesses. All the 
discoveries consequent on these pro- 
ceedings were perfectly favourable to 
Bertrande de Rols, confirmed the 
opinion which had been entertained 
of her virtue, and proved that she 
had not lost her senses during the 
absence of her husband, as the im- 
postor had suggested. 

As to the accused, of nearly one 
hundred and fifty witnesses who 
were examined, between thirty and 
forty deposed that he was the true 
Martin Guerre ; that they had known 
and conversed with him from his 
infancy ; that they were perfectly ac- 
qnainted with his person, manners, 
and tone of voice; and that they 
moreover were convinced of the truth 
of what they asserted by the obser- 
vation of certain scars and secret 
marks which it was impossible for 
time to efface. 

On the other hand, a great number 
of witnesses deposed positively that 
he was Arnaud du Tilh, called Pan- 
sette, and that they also were per- 
fectly acquainted with his person, 
manners, and voice. The rest of the 
witnesses, to the number of sixtyand 
upwards, declared that there was 80 
strong a resemblance between the 
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two individuals concerned in this 
matter, that it was impossible for 
them to determine whether the ac- 
cused was Martin Guerre or Arnaud 
du Tilh. 

The criminal Judge of Rieux 
ordered two reports to be made ; one 
of the likeness or unlikeness of Sanxi 
Guerre to the accused; the other as 
to the likeness of the same child to 
the sisters of Martin Guerre. By 
the first it appeared that Sanxi did 
not resemble the accused at all, and 
by the second, that he was very like 
his father’s sisters. In fine, this 
judge thought proper to pronounce 
his definitive sentence, which was as 
follows :—“ That Arnaud du Tilh is 
guilty, and convicted of being an im- 
postor, and for that crime is con- 
demned to lose his head, and fur- 
ther, that his body be afterwards 
divided into four quarters.” 

From this sentence Arnaud du 
Tilh appealed to the Parliament of 
Thoulouse. That assembly, asa pre- 
liminary. step, ordered the parties to 
be confronted in open court. On 
this occasion the accused maintained 
so steady a countenance, spoke with 
such an air of assurance and truth, 
and answered every question with 
such quickness and perspicuity, that 
the members of the tribunal were 
induced to think he was the true 
Martin Guerre ; while, on the other 
hand, the terror and confusion of 
Peter Guerre and Bertrande de Rols 
was so great, that they created strong 
suspicions of their being perjured 
persons and false accusers. But 
these circumstances could not be 
held as full evidence. An inquisi- 
tion was next ordered as to the prin- 
cipal facts in dispute, with this inti- 
mation, that none but new witnesses 
should be examined. This ordinance 
of the Parliament of Thoulouse was 
so far from procuring any new 
lights, that it served only to render 
the intricate affair still more obscure 
than it was before. Thirty new wit- 


nesses were examined ; nine or ten’ 


of those were positive that Arnaud 
was the true Martin Guerre ; seven 
or eight were as certain that he was 
Arnaud du Tilh. The rest, having 
weighed all circumstances, and being 
afraid of injuring their consciences, 
declared plainly that they were not 
able to say who he was. The Par- 
liament were now more in doubt than 


ever.” They could not concur with 
the -criminal Judge of Rieux, and 
yet they were afraid of discharging 
the criminal. They carefully sum- 
med up the proofs, but were still in 
doubt. There were also some hear- 
say evidences produced. Two per- 
sons swore that a soldier of the 
regiment of Rochfort, passing through 
Artigues, was surprised at seeing 
the accused assume the name of 
Martin Guerre, declaring aloud, and 
without ceremony, that he was a no- 
torious impostor, for that Martin 
Guerre was actually in Flanders, and 
had a wooden leg, in the place of 
one he had lost before St. Quentin, 
at the battle of St. Laurence. There 
was likewise a cloud of witnesses 
who deposed that Arnauddu Tilh 
was from his infancy very wickedly 
given; that he was always light- 
fingered, a great swearer, one that 
had no fear of God, and a flagrant 
blasphemer ; in a word, that he was 
every way capable of the crime laid 
to his chazge, and that an obstinate 
persistence in falsehood and mischief 
was exactly suitable to his character. 

But, on the other hand, amongst 
the thirty or forty witnesses who 
swore roundly that he was the true 
Martin Guerre, were the four sisters 
of Martin, who were all brought up 
with him, and who had all the reputa- 
tion of being women of good sense. 
It was also alleged in his favour that 
Bertrande de Rols never had it in her 
mind to accuse him, but was terrified 
into it by others. Peter Guerre had 
married her mother, and these two 
having conceived a spleen against the 
accused, did all they could to set him 
and Bertrande at variance. 

The Parliament, weighing all the 
nice circumstances of the case, and 
the consequences which might attend 
it in respect to annulling a marriage, 
and illegitimating a child, began to 
incline to the part of the accused, and 
had half determined to reverse the 
sentence of the inferior judge—when, 
of a sudden, as if he had dropped from 
the clouds, Martin Guerre himself 
appeared, with a wooden leg, as the 
soldier had said. He asserted that 
he came from Spain ; gave a distinet 
account of the impostor who had 
taken his name, and presenting a 
petition to the Parliament, demanded 
that he might be heard. Upon this, 
the Court gave directions that he 





should be kept in safe custody, sub- 
mit to an ere? in form, and 
be confronted with the accused, with 
Bertrande de Rols, with his sisters, 
and with the principal witnesses on 
the other side. : 

He was examined as to the same 
facts, and his answers were true; 
but they were neither so clear, so 

sitive, nor so exact as those given 
y the accused. When confronted 
with Arnaud du Tilh, the latter 
treated him contemptuously, as a fel- 
low picked out by Peter Guerre to 
support this character, and take 
away his life; he even proceeded 
so far as to say, in a high tone, that 
he would be content to be hanged, if 
he did not unravel the whole mys- 
tery, and prove all his énemies cheats. 
He then asked Martin Guerre abun- 
dance of questions, as to various 
transactions, to which Martin an- 
swered but faintly, and with some 
confusion. But the Commissioners, 
having directed Arnaud to with- 
draw, put several inquiries to Martin 
that were new, and had never been 
asked before. To these, his answers 
were very full and satisfactory. They 
then called for Arnaud, and ques- 
tioned him on the same points. But 
all his replies were so clear, and so 
corresponded to what Martin had 
said, that some began to think there 
was witchcraft in this business, which 
still grew darker and darker. 

The Court, resolving to clear up 
this unaccountable mystery, if pos- 
sible, directed that now, both the 
persons being present, the four 
sisters of Martin Guerre, the hus- 
bands of two of them, Peter Guerre, 
the brothers of Arnaud du Tilh, and 
the chief of those witnesses who 
were obstinate in owning the accused 
for Martin Guerre, should be called 
in, and obliged to point out him 
they should now judge to be the true 
Martin. Accordingly all these per- 
sons appeared, except the brothers 
of Arnaud du Tilh. The first who 
drew near the two personsclaiming the 
name of Martin Guerre was the 
eldest of the sisters, who, after she 
had looked upon them a moment, 
ran to the real Martin, embraced 
him, and having let fall a shower of 
tears, addressed herself to the Com- 
missioners in these words:—‘ See, 
entlemen,” said she, “my brother, 
ffartin Guerre ; I acknowledge the 
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error into which this wicked man,” 
pointing to Arnaud du Tilh, “drew 
me, and many others of the inha- 
bitants of Artigues, and in which, by 
a multitude of artifices, he has made 
us persist so long.” Martin, all this 
time, mingled his tears with those of 
his sister, and received her embraces 
with the utmost affection. All the 
rest knew him as soon as they saw 
him, and there was not one of all the 
witnesses who did not acknowledge 
that the matter was now plain, and 
that Arnaud du Tilh was a detected 
impostor. 

t of all, Bertrande de Rols was 
called in. She no sooner cast her eyes 
on her husband than she turned deadly 
pale, burst into tears, and trembled 
violently. She approached slowly, fell 
at his knees, and taking hold of his 
hand, after some moments addressed 
herself to him in words the most 
eloquent imaginable, because they 
seemed clearly to flow from a spirit 
of innocence and truth. She said it 
was the error of his sisters that was 
the original cause of her misfortune ; 
that the strong passion she had for 
him, and her earnest desire to gee 
him again, helped on the cheat ; she 
affirmed that the many particulari- 
ties the impostor repeated, and the 
exact knowledge he had of all that 
had passed between them, for a while 
quite closed her eyes ; that as soon as 
she discovered her mistake, she 
would have instantly put him to 
death with her own hands if the 
fear of God had not withheld her ; 
however, that she put him into the 
hands of justice, and demanded by 
her bill of complaint that he should 
be most severely punished ; that in 
consequence of her vigorous prosecu- 
tion he was condemned to be be- 
headed, and to have his body cut into 
four quarters; which sentence was 
not prevented by any consideration 
on her part, but by his own appeal to 
the Parliament. But Martin Guerre, 
who had been so sensible of the testi- 
mony of love, friendship, and tender- 
ness displayed towards him by his 
sisters, remained wholly unmoved by 
those excuses of his wife. He heard 
her, indeed, without interruption, but 
then, with an air of contempt, and 
assuming a severe brow, “ You may 
cease crying,” said he,in a surly 
tone; “my heart can never be 


touched by your tears ; it signifies 
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not your pretending to justify your- 
self from the conduct of my sisters 
and my uncle ; a wife has more in- 
tuitive knowledge of her husband 
than all his relations put together ; 
nor is it possible she should be im- 
posed on unless she has a mind to be 
deceived ; you are the sole cause of 
the misfortunes of my family, and I 
shall never impute my disgrace to 
anybody but you.” In vain the Com- 
missioners endeavoured to enforce 
what the unfortunate Bertrande had 
said’ in order to make her husband 
comprehend her innocence. He per- 
sisted in a sullen air of indifference, 
and showed plainly enough that if 
his error could ever be effaced it 
would only be by time. 

No doubt now remaining as to the 
guilt of Arnaud du Tilh, the Court 
condemned him “to make amende 
honorable in the market-place of 
Artigues, in his shirt, his head and 
feet being bare, a halter about his 
neck, and holding in his hands a 
lighted torch ; to demand pardon of 
God, the king, and the justice of the 
nation, of the said Martin Guerre 
and de Rols his wife ; and this being 
done, the said du Tilh shall be de- 
livered into the hands of the capital 
executioner, who after making him 
pass through the streets and other 
public places in the said town of 
Artigues, with a rope round his neck, 
at last shall bring him before the 
house of the said Martin Guerre, 
where, on a gallows set up for that 
purpose, he shall be hanged and 
strangled, and afterwards his body 
shall be burnt.” 

In order to the execution of the 
above sentence, Arnaud du Tilh was 
carried back to Artigues. He was 
there examined in prison by the 
criminal Judge of Rieux, who first 
condemned him, on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1560, and made a very long 
and exact confession. He stated 
that he was determined to commit 
this crime by the following accident. 
Coming from the camp in Picardy, 
he was mistaken for Martin Guerre 
by some of Martin’s friends; from 
them he learned abundance of cir- 
cumstances concerning Martin’s fa- 
ther, wife, sisters, and other relations, 
and of everything he had done before 
he left that country. These new 
lights, added to the materials he had 
obtained from Martin Guerre him- 
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self in a multitude of conversations, 
put it fully in his power to carry on 
the cheat he bad ‘proiseted in the 
artful manner he did) He owned 
other crimes which he had committed, 
and persisted in every point of his 
confession when it was read over to ° 
him. At the foot of the gallows 
erected opposite the house of Martin, 
Guerre, hein the most humble man- 
ner asked pardon of him and of his 
wife, appeared a hearty and sincere 
penitent, testified the most lively con- 
trition for the offences he had com- 
mitted, and was executed. 

The above strange narrative is au- 
thenticated by the respectable evi- 
dence of Gayot de Pitaval, and briefly 
recapitulated in good Latin by the 
learned Thuanus, with a power of 
condensation which Tacitus might 
have almost envied. 


DUEL, BETWEEN COLONEL MONTGOMERY 
AND CAPTAIN MACNAMARA. 

Qn Wednesday evening, April 6th, 
1803, a fatal duel took place between 
the above-named g t officers. 
The misunderstanding arose about 
four o’clock that afternoon, in Hyde 
Park, from the Newfoundland do, 
of these gentlemen cueienetee 
stab. and fighting. Captain 

facnamara called upon Colonel 
Montgomery to assist in separating 
the dogs, which he is said to have 
done; but Captain Macnamara, think- 
ing otherwise, addressed him again in 
such terms as induced the Colonel to 
remark : “ Sir, if you are not satisfied 
with what I have done, you must 
satisfy yourself in such other manner 
as you think proper.” Captain Mac- 
namara rejoined that he should cer- 
tainly require satisfaction in another 
way, and desired the Colonel to hold 
himself in readiness to receive a mes- 
sage from him, which the other pro- 
mised to do, 

Colonel Montgomery immediately 
sent for his friend, Sir W. Keir, of 
the Dragoons, to attend him. Cap- 
tain Barrie, of the Navy, the second 
of Captain Macnamara, arrived at 
five o'clock with the message, when 
it was settled that the respective 
parties should immediately proceed 
in two hackney coaches to the bottom 
of Hampstead Hill. Arriving at the 
lane lea to Primrose soon 
after six o'clock, they alighted and 
walked to the bottom of field, 
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followed by their servants, with two 
cases of pistols, and attended by Mr. 
Heaviside, the surgeon. The seconds 
here, highly to their honour, strenu- 
ously pressed an amicable settlement, 
stating that the cause of their misun- 
derstanding could not require a 
further contest of so serious a nature. 
All mediation, however, proving vain, 
Sir W. Keir stepped out the ground 
—twelve paces. The opponents were 

laced back to back, at a quarter be- 

ore seven o'clock, and coming round 
at a word given, fired together, when 
both shots took place. 

The ball from Captain Macnamara’s 
pistol entered the Colonel's right 
side, between the fourth and fifth 
ribs ; he twirled instantly round, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘I am shot through the 
heart!” Mr. Heaviside said, “I 
hope not, sir ;’ and procured him a 

lass of water. He tried to bleed 

im, but in vain, and he instantly 
fell. The Colonel’s ball took effect 
just above the hip of Captain Mac- 
namara, and passed through the left 
side, carrying a part of his coat along 
with it. As soon as the coaches 
could be got up, they were both put 
into them, and conveyed to Chalk 
Farm house, close by, where, in a few 
minutes after, Colonel Montgomery 
expired. He had requested, if any 
accident befel him, that Mr. Keate 
might besentfor. He livedjusttwenty 
minutes. Captain Macnamara walked 
up to Colonel Montgomery when he 
fell, and asked him whether ke was 
satisfied. The Colonel replied 
“Yes!” After bleeding Captain 
Macnamara, Mr. Heaviside conveyed 
him, with great difficulty, to his 
hotel in Jermyn-street. Under- 
standing that an officer of the police 
was in attendance to secure him, his 
fever became violently increased. 
Mr. Hardinge, of St. James’s-square, 
and ten other persons were spectators 
of this frantic encounter. 

The deceased Montgomery was 
Lieutenant-Colonel of ~ the 9th 
Regiment of Foot ; son of Sir Robert 
Montgomery, of Ireland, and brother 
to Mrs. George Byng, and to the 
Marchioness of Townshend, by the 
father’s side, though by a different 
mother. He was a very handsome, 
genteel looking man, about twenty- 
eight, and had fought bravely in 
the service of his country. In the 
Dutch expedition, the Russians being 
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put to flight, his regiment was thrown 
into momentary confusion, and re- 
treated in consequence of. the Rus- 
sians falling back upon them. At 
this moment, a drummer was killed, 
and Montgomery took up the drum, 
beating it to rally his men, he himself 
standing alone. He did rally them, 
and at their head, rendered essential 
service. On several occasions, in 
Egypt and Malta he distinguished 
himself by his courage and spirit. 
He was considered very inoffensive, 
extremely good-natured, and an 
agreeable companion. He was 
honoured by the society and friend- 
ship of the Prince of Wales, with 
whom he lived much at Brighton, 
and he was a great favourite with 
the Duke of York. He was remark- 
able, at one time, for dressing after 
the late Duke of Hamilton, from 
which peculiarity he was called the 
Duke’s double or shadow, and some- 
times the Birmingham or counterfeit 
Duke. He rode almost daily in Hyde 
Park, on a beautiful little white 
Arabian. It was a sad pity that these 
two gentlemen were allowed to fight 
while yet the heat of passion was 
upon them. Two braver men, whose 
courage had- been more tried, or was 
better known, did not exist. 

Captain Macnamara was a post 
captain in the navy, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in two or three 
actions, as commander of the Cer- 
berus frigate. Lord Nelson gave 
evidence as to his gallant services. 
He had not long returned from foreign 
service in the West Indies, and his 
ship had been paid off at Chatham 
very recently. Hewasa strony, bold, 
active man, about thirty-six years of 
age, and on the eve of marriage with 
a young lady from Cork, who had a 
fortune of £10,000. He had pre- 
viously been engaged in two’or three 
duels, and while on the Cork station 
was remarkable for keeping the 
turbulent in awe. 

It appears strange that, as so many 
gece were present in Hyde 

ark when the appointment was 
made, and the combatants set 
their watches in order to be punctual 
to time, that no steps were taken to 
‘prevent the fatc! meeting. The 
seconds certainly did press, on the 
ground, that the matter might stard 
over till the next morning, when one 
of the principals replied, “ Not an 
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hour!” It is not true, as stated in 
some of the papers, that Colonel 
Montgomery fired first; they both 
came about at the same moment, and 
fired so instantaneously, that Mr. 
Heaviside thought only one shot had 
been Gakeuel. Sir William Keir, 
the second to Colonel Montgomery, 
had lost one arm a few years before 
in a duel. 

The Coroner’s inquest was. sum- 
moned on Thursday evening, April7th, 
at Chalk Farm, to take a view of the 
body of Colonel Montgomery, after 
which it was conveyed in a hearse to 
the house of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Byng, in St. James’s-square. On Fri- 
day night the jury recommenced their 
sitting, by adjournment from Chalk 
Farm, at the Southampton Arms, in 
the Hampstead-road. Mr. Heaviside, 
the surgeon, was the first witness 
called. He stated that the deceased 
certainly died of the wound which he 
received in the duel fought by him 
with Captain Macnamara. Lord 
Burghersh, Mr. Duff, Mr. 8. Sloane, 
and Mr. H. Sloane gave evidence as 
to the origin of the dispute, and the 
manner in which the challenge took 
place. Mr. Macnamara, nephew to 
the Captain, was next called, and 
corroborated the previous statements. 
Several other witnesses were ex- 
amined, after which, the Coroner, 
Mr. Hodgson, summed up the whole 
with considerable ability, and at one 
o’clock on Friday morning, the jury 
returned a verdict of manslaughter. 
Captain Macnamara, in consequence 
of the serious nature of his wound, was 
allowed to remain at his hotel, but 
the surgeon was committed to New- 
gate. . 
In the meantime, as might be ex- 
pected, the papers teemed with state- 
ments in which truth and falsehood 
were so ingeniously mingled that the 
seconds, Captain Barrie and Sir W. 
Keir, felt called upon to state the 
real facts of the case, as they actually 
occurred. Their accounts ran thus :— 

“* Mr. Eprror,—As various illiberal 
and unfounded reports are in circula- 
tion, reflecting on the seconds in 
the late unfortunate duel between 
Colonel Montgomery and Captain 
Macnamara, I feel it my duty, as 
the second of the latter to state— 
with his knowledge and approba- 
ation—the following particulars. 
As the origin of the dispute is 
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irrelevant to my purpose, I shall make 
no comment on it. Captain Mac- 
namara and myself, accompanied by 
Mr. Heaviside, on our way to Chalk 
Farm, overtook Sir William Keir, 
who making himself known, I left 
the chaise, having previously received 
my friend's instructions. After the 
first compliments were over, Sir W. 
observed, ‘This is an unfortunate 
business, but I hope we shall be able 
to do it away.’ I replied, ‘ Yes, T 
hope we shall; but Sir William, I 
will at once inform you that noapology 
can come from Captain Macnamara, 
as he feels himself the offended party.’ 
I then related the particulars of the 
dispute, as Sir William appeared un- 
acquainted with them. Sir William 
observed on the word annoyance, 
used by Captain Macnamara. 
agreed with him that it was a severe 
word, but that the conduct of Colonel 
Montgomery had drawn it from Cap- 
tain Macnamara. Sir William then 
wished to put off the meeting that 
evening, observing, that he hoped in 
the morning we might do it away, 
and that he thought it was gettin 
too dark. Tv this I replied, that t 
much lamented the very prompt 
ene of his friend, Colonel 
Montgomery, who had so decidedly 
fixed the meeting at precisely two 
hours from the time I delivered Cap- 
tain Macnamara’s message, and for 
that purpose had set his watch to 
mine; that as to the light, having ac- 
cepted Colonel Montgomery's time, 
it was not for us to object to that, 
even were it moonlight; but, as I 
was equally anxious with him to 
do away the dispute, I would, the 
moment the time was expired—if 
Colonel Montgomery did not appear— 
leave the ground with Captain Mac- 
namara, and wait on Sir W. Keir at 
any time he pleased, that evening or 
the following day, but I did not 
think we could, as men of honour, 
quit the ground till the time had 
elapsed. 

“ A fewminutes before the appointed 
time, Colone] Montgomery appeared. 
Sir William Keir then went from me 
to speak to him, beforethey proceeded 
to the ground. After avery short con- 
versation, they both walked towards 
the ground, Sir W. ordering his 
servant, in French, to bring the 
nistols. When on the ground, Sir 

illiam Keir and I went apart, and 
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I then repeated that if Colonel, Mont- 
gomery would make a written apolo 
it was not even yet too late. Sir W. 
spoke to the Colonel; but soon returned 
saying, ‘A written apology, you know, 
Captain Barrie, would be entirely out 
of the question ; but Colonel Mont- 
omery declines making any apology.’ 
The pistols were then loaded, and it 
was agreed that they should stand at 
twelve paces distant from each other, 
hen level and fire as they pleased. 
he exchange of shots was almost 
instantaneous, but , Colonel Mont- 
gomery fired first. The parties were 
immediately conveyed to Chalk Farm, 
and while 1 was binding up Captain 
Macnamara’s wounds, Sir William 
Keir informed me that Colonel Mont- 
gomery was dead. Sir W. then 
caied for me till-my horse was 
brought out, and we accompanied 
each other totown. This, to the best 
of my recollection, is acorrect account 
of the conduct of the seconds. 


“ RoBert BARRIE.” 


Captain Barrie having sent the 
above statement toSir William Keir, 
received the following answer :— 

“Srr,—tI have read the enclosed, 
which is, as far as my memory serves 
me, &@ correct statement of the sub- 
stance of what passed between us. 


“Your obedient servant, 
“WittraM Kerr. 
“To Captain Barrie.” 

The grand jury found no bill against 
Mr. Heaviside, but Captain Mac- 
namara, in due course, was tried, on 
the report of the Coroner’s inquest 
for manslaughter and acquitted. In 
his defence he delivered the subjoined 
eloquent appeal, drawn up for him, 
it was said, by his eminent counsel, 
Mr., afterwards Lord Chancellor 

rskine :— 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, I appear 
before you with the consolation that 
my character has already been de- 
livered, by the verdict of a grand 
jury, from the shocking imputation 
of murder ; and that, although the 
evidence against me was laid before 
them, without any explanation of the 
sensations which brought me into my 
present unhappy position, they made 
their own impression, and no charge 
of criminal . homicide was found 

inst me ; I was delivered at once 
rom the whole effect of the indict- 
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ment. I, therefore, now stand be- 
fore you upon. the inquisition only, 
taken before the Coroner upon the 
view of the body, under circumstances 
extremely affecting to the minds of 
those who were to deliberate on the 
transaction, and without the oppor- 
tunity, which the benignity of the 
law affords me, at this moment, of re- 
pelling that inference of even sudden 
resentment against the deceased, 
which is the foundation of this charge 
of manslaughter. 

“The origin of the difference, as 
you see in the evidence, was insig- 
nificant. The heat of two persons, 
each defending an animal under his 
protection, was natural, and could 
not have led to any serious conse- 
a meg It was not the deceased's de- 
ending his own dog, or his threaten- 
ing to destroy mine, that brought on 
the fatal catastrophe. It was the 
defiance alone, which most unhappily 
accompanied what was said. Words 
receive their interpretation from the 
avowed intention of the speaker. 
The offence was forced upon me by 
the declaration that he invited me to 
be offended, and challenged me to 
eradicate the offence by calling upon 
him for satisfaction. ‘If you are 
offended with what has passed, you 
know where to find me.’ These 
words, unfortunately repeated and re- 
iterated, have, over and over again, 
been considered by criminal courts of 
justice, as sufficient to support an in- 
dictment for a challenge. The judg- 
ments of courts are founded upon 
the universal understandings and 
feelings of mankind, and common 
candour must admit that an officer, 
however desirous to avoid a quarrel, 
cannot refuse to understand what 
even the grave Judges of the law 
must interpret as a provocation and 
adefiance. I declare, therefore, most 
solemnly, that I went into the field 
from no resentment against the de- 
ceased ; nothing indeed but insanity 
could have led me to expose my own 
life to such imminent peril, under 
the impulse of passion, from so 
inadequate a cause as the evi- 
dence before you exhibits, when 


, separated from the defiance which 


was the fatal. source of mischief, 
and I could well have overlooked that 
too, if the world, in its present state, 
could have overlooked it also. I went 
into the field, therefore, with no deter- 
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mitation or desire to take the life of 
my opponent, or to expose my own. 
I went there in hopes of receiving 
some soothing satisfaction for what 
would otherwise have exposed me in 
the general feelings and opinions of 
the world. The deceased was a man 
of popaist manners, as I have heard, 
and with a very general acquaintance. 
I, on the other hand, was in a man- 
ner a stranger in this great town, 
having been devoted from my infancy 
to the duties of my, profession in dis- 
tant seas. If, under these circum- 
stances, the words which the deceased 
intended to be offensive, and which 
he repeatedly invited to be resented, 
had been passed by and submitted to, 
they would have passed from mouth 
to mouth, have been even exagger- 
atedat every repetition, and my honour 
must have been lost. 

“Gentlemen, I am a captain in the 
British Navy. My character you can 
only hear from others ; but to main- 
tain a in that station, I 
must respected. When called 
upon to lead others into honourable 
danger, I must not be supposed to be 
a man who had sought safety by sub- 
mitting to what custom has taught 
others to consider as a disgrace. Iam 
not presuming to cree anything 

or of this 
land. I know that, in the eye of re- 
ligion and reason, bedlignios to the 
law, though against the general feel- 
ings of the world, is the first duty, 
and ought to be the rule of action. 
But, in putting a construction upon 
my motives, so as to ascertain the 
quality of my actions, you will make 
allowance for my situation, It is im- 
fhesinle to define, in terms, the pecu- 
iar aang of a gentleman, but their 
existence have supported this happy 
country for many ages, and she might 
perish if they were lost. 

“Gentlemen, I will detain you no 
longer. I shall bring before you man 
honourable persons, who will spea 
what they have known of me in m 
profession, and in private life ; whic 
will the better enable you to judge 
whether what I have offered in my 
defence may safely be received by you 
as truth. Gentlemen, I submit my- 
self entirely to your judgment. I hope 
to obtain my liberty through your 
verdict, and to employ it with honour 
in the defence of the liberties of my 
couiitry.” 
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OMENS WITH HISTORICAL EXAMPLEs. 
ALL omens are not indiscriminately 
worthy of observation ; but they are, 
at the same time, not to be systemati- 
eally despised. ‘They should neither 
shake our fortitude nor diminish our 
confidence in a great ruling power. 
Small incidents have sometimes pre- 
luded great events ; nor is there any 
direct superstition in noticing these 
apparent forerunners, though there 
may be much superstition in being too 
deeply moved by them. An ingenious 
writer, many years ago, says, on this 
point : “IT know not what to think. 
ut this I know, that many rash and 
ignorant people disregard and laugh 
at omens and predictions, and 
men of great wisdom and learnin 
speak of them with diffidence, an 
strive rather to encourage others to 
slight them, than show any real con- 
tempt of them in their own persons.” 

The gallant Epaminondas on the 
morning of the battle of Lenctra, 
being told that several inauspicious 
tokens seemed to portend bad success, 
nobly answered in averse from Homer, 
“The best omen we can have is to 
fight manfully for our country.” 

hen Paulus’ Aimilius was ap- 
genes to the command of the forces 
espatched by Rome against Persius, 
King of Macedon, the former, seeing 
his little daughter, Tertia, in tears, in- 
quired the reason of her distress. The 
child, throwing her arms round his 
neck, answered that she was crying 
for the death of Persius, which was 
the name of her favourite dog, who 
had just breathed his last. milius 
replied as follows :—“ An auspicious 
circumstance, my child; I embrace 
the favourable omen.” 

Before Timoleon sailed on his éx- 
pedition to Sicily, which he accom- 
plished with so much glory, he visited 
the oracle of Delphos and sacrificed 
to Apollo. It was customary at that 

lace for rich and devout visitants to 
eave some valuable donation behind 
them, which was thenceforward ap- 
propriated to decorate the walls or 
ceiling of the temple. One of the 
votive presents which had been thus 
buspended, and which represented a 
triumphal wreath, suddenly fell from 
the place where it was fixed directly 
on Timoleon’s head, “so that,” says 
Plutarch, “ Apollo himself seemed to 
crown the hero for his future tri- 
umphs.” 


. 





Pyrrhus, the celebrated King of 
Epirus, had been forewarned by an 
oracle, that “when he should see a 
wolf and a bull engaged in fight his 
death would quickly ensue.” Many 
years after he attempted to take the 
city of Argos by storm, and actually 
penetrated into the town. Amongst 
the consecrated statues which deco- 
rated the market-place, were the 
figures, in brass, of a wolf and bull 
in combat. The prediction imme- 
diately occurred to his mind, and filled 
him with gloom. He took off the 
royal diadem, which adorned his 
helmet, that his person might not be 
noticed or exposed by so dangerous a 
distinction ; when, ip a few minutes, 
oue of the meaner citizens pierced him 
in the breast with a spear. The wound 
being but slight, Pyrrhus turned with 
fury on his assailant, whose mother, 
a very old and poor woman, beholding 
from the top of a house the immi- 
nent peril her son was in, made shift, 
by using both hands, to hurl a massive 
tile on the King’s head, who imme- 
diately sank from his horse on the 

ound, where he was soon completely 

espatched by some Argive soldiers 
who recognised him. 

The prophecy regarding Pyrrhus 
recalls one somewhat similar, men- 
tioned in our own English history. 
King Henry IV. had been told that 
he would end his days at Jerusalem. 
He supposed the meaning of the pre- 
diction to be that he was destined of 
God to emancipate the city of that 
name from the Turkish dominion, and 
should terminate his life there amidst 
the flattering glories of conquest. 
But the omen received verification 
much nearer home. While perform- 
ing his devotions at the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor, in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, he was seized with his 
mortal illness, and borne from thence 
to the Abbot’s apartments. On com- 
ing to himself he asked where he was. 
- fo the Jerusalem chamber, sir,” re- 
plied his attendants. On which he 
recollected the intimation given to 
him so long before, and resigned him- 
self to his fate. 

Mithridates, King of Pontus, had 
been long and remarkably successful 
in his efforts to stem the torrent of 
the Roman power. Being at Perga- 
mus, the inhabitants of that city, de- 
sirous to pay him a very elegant com- 
pliment, contrived that a statue of 
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victory, holding a triumphal crown in 
its hand, should, by pullies, descend 
over him as he sat, and deposit the 
crown on his head. Just as the image 
had almost reached him, it suddenly 
burst asunder into several pieces, and 
the crown, falling likewise to the 
ground, strewed the area with its 
fragments. From that period the 
affairs and fortunes of Mithridates 
began to decline, though, until then, 
they had been signally flourishing 
and prosperous. 

The invasion of Parthia by Crassus, 
—the sole incitements to which were 
lust of plunder and power,—was at- 
tended by various unfavourable symp- 
toms, strongly pre-noting the loss of 
glory which would resuit to Rome, 
from that ill-concerted, unjust, and 
calamitous expedition. Two thunder- 
bolts fell on the place which had 
been marked out for the army’s en- 
campment. <A horse, belonging to 
Crassus, sumptuously caparisoned, 
broke with sudden violence from the 
man who was holding him, and plung- 
ing into'the Euphrates, was seen no 
more. Part of a bridge, which 
Crassus had thrown across that river, 
was broken down by a storm, on 
which occasion he was so unguarded as 
to tell his troops that the loss of the 
bridge was no misfortune, for not one 
of them should go back again that 
way. This speech was deemed omi- 
nous by the army, and Crassus was 
advised, but in vain, to compose their 
apprehensions, by explaining himself 
in a favourable sense. At one of the 
last sacrifices, the priest, according to 
custom, offering the entrails of the 
victim to the general, he took them, 
and they fell from his hand. “ This 
comes,” said he, laughingly, “of my 
being an old aun: 008 I will take 
care to grasp my sword sufficiently 
fast.” On the morning of the day of 
battle he appeared, not habited in 
scarlet, as was usual with the Roman 
commander, but—through inadver- 
tence—in black. And it proved to 
him the blackest day he had ever 
seen ; for it ended in the ruin, total 
defeat, and death, of the most rapa- 
cious and unprincipled man that up to 
that period had disgraced the Roman 
name. 

When Alexander the Great had 
made himself master of Sardis, he 
was undetermined for a while whether 
to push or delay his designed attack 
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upon Darius. During this interval 
of suspense, a stream suddenly over- 
flowed its banks without any apparent 
cause, and the water having receded 
to its channel, left behind, on the 
ground, a plate of copper, engraved 
with very old characters, importing 
that a period would ensue when 
Persia should be overthrown by 
Grecians. As Alexander was an as- 
tute politician as well as a dashing 
eneral and conqueror, this might 
oe been an artifice of his own con- 
trivance to keep up the spirits of 
his men and to inspire them with an 
expectation of certain victory. 
hen William the Norman was 
landing on the Sussex coast his foot 
slipped, and he fell to the ground. 
One of his soldiers gave the incident 
a very courtly turn, by crying out 
loudly, “Joy to you, sir! You have 
already taken possession of England.” 
A short time after, when the same 
rince was arming himself for the 
ttle of Hastings, he perceived that, 
in his hurry, he had put on his coat 
of mail the lower side uppermost ; 
but instead of showing any symp- 
toms of superstitious discouragement, 
he cheerfully said to his attendants, 
“ By this 1 prognosticate that my 
dukedom is turned into a kingdom.” 
A most singular chain of circum- 
stances preceded the assassination of 
that excellent monarch, Henry the 
Fourth of France. In the morning of 
the day on which he was murdered 
by Ravaillac, Friday, May 14th, 1620, 
he was exceedingly pensive. In the 
hope of composing his spirits he 
threw himself on his bed, but was 
unable to rest. Thrice he rose, and 
thrice he fell on his knees in prayer. 
Soon after, repairing to the presence- 
chamber, his attendants endeavoured 
to divert the melancholy which 
preyed so deeply on his mind. Being 
naturally amiable and cheerful he 
tried to fall in with the well-meant 
pleasantry of his nobles, and at- 
tempted to smile, but concluded thus, 
“We have laughed enough for Fri- 
day; there will be weeping on 
Sunday.” 
His queen, Marie de Medicis, had 
been crowned but the day before. 
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La Brosse, a physician, is, by some, 
reported to have said to the Duke de 
Vendome on that evening, ‘‘If the 
King survives a danger which threat- 
ens him at present, he will live these 
thirty years.” The Duke entreated 
the King to grant this physician an 
audience, and repeated what the old 
gentleman had been saying. His 
Majesty, with unusual asperity and 
hastiness, replied, “ He is an old fool 
for telling you such things, and you 
are a young one if you believe him.” 
The Duke’s rejoinder was given re- 
spectful and sensible: “Sire, one 
may not believe such things, but one 
may fear them.” Bayle, however, 
has endeavoured to shake the credit 
of this whole story. 

The same day as the King and 
Queen were walking through an 
apartment of the palace, the King 
stopped to speak with somebody 
present. The Queen stopping at the 
same time, he said to her, as by a 
spirit of involuntary prophecy, “ Go 
on, go on, Madame the Regent.” A 
few nights before the catastrophe the 
Queen dreamed that all the jewels in 
her crown were changed into pearls, 
and that she was told pearls were 
significative of tears. Another 
night she started and cried out in 
her sleep, and waked the King, who, 
asking her what was the matter, she 
answered, “I have had a frightful 
dream ; but I know that dreams are 
mere iliusions.” “I was always of 
the same opinion,” said Henry; 
‘* however, tell me what your dream 
was?” “IT dreamed,” continued she, 
“that you were stabbed with a knife 
under the short ribs.” “Thank God !” 
added the King, “it was but a 
dream.” On the morning of the fatal 
day his Majesty was, as we have 
before observed, unusually low. More 
than once he said to those about 
him, “ Something or other hangs very 
heavy on my heart.” Before he en- 
tered his carriage he took leave of 
the Queen no fewer than three times, 
and had not passed through many 
streets ere Ravaillac gave him that 
fatal thrust which deprived France 
of one of the most generous and hu- 
mane sovereigns she ever had. 
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lr a person, whose youth and man- 
hood have been spent in the country, 
and who has been on good terms with 
the people, and mixed in their fire- 
side conferences, would sit down and 
truly describe what came under his 
own notice, he would produce a 
work most useful to future social 
historians and present politicians, 
but not agreeable in all its details 
to the persons whose characters, 
modes of life, occupation, interrela- 
tions to each other, and to their 
superiors, and all other outgoings 
and incomings he took on himself to 
describe. If we are to give credit to 
newspaper reports and the generality 
of popular novels, several modifica- 
tions of wickedness manifest them- 
selves in the upper classes, and indeed 
among educated people generally, and 
such a rural diorama as we have 
fancied could not be expected to be 
free from eyesores of the same char- 
acter. Indeed in one or two respects 
the social intercourse of the farmers 
and nts of half a century since 
could not be truthfully presented 
without offending good taste and de- 
cent phraseology, for in their conver- 
sations round the fire or going to, or 
coming from market, very free lan- 
guage would come from the mouths 
of persons otherwise correct enough 
in their ordinary behaviour. 

The diversified tableau we have 
been imagining should occasionally 
include groupings of sorrow, sickness, 
and poverty, and occasionally scenes 
of vulgar debauch, and riot, and vio- 
lence. 

In a couple of books lately published 
on the ordinary life among the farmer 
and peasant classes in the north- 
western portion of the county Wex- 
ford some half century since there is 
a serious defect or two. The writer 
avoids or very slightly touches on dis- 
agreeable subjects, in fact generally 
ignores whatever might give his pub- 
lic an unfavourable impression of the 
society in which he once formed a 
unit. The picture he draws may be 
more pleasant to contemplate, and 
more agreeable to theself-complacency 
of the Duffrey and Bantry farmers’ 
families, but in the future, its archo- 


logical value will be the less, as the 
writer chiefly dwells on the chatting 
and story-telling which reigned round 
the comfortable farmer’s hearth, on 
the dances executed, the songs sung, 
the peculiar customs observed, and 
the local legends told when the 
labours and cares of the day were 
over, and hearts and minds expanded 
gave themselves up to the enjoyment 
of a three or four hours’ luxurious rest 
round the hearth in company with as 
many individuals of the neighbouring 
families as the large atrium could 
accommodate. For they were gre- 
garious in their habits, and a family 
sitting through the long evenings of 
winter by themselves was rather a 
rare occurrence. Families living 
near each other found out by instinct 
where the gathering was to be on any 
given evening, and there the meeting 
would take place without need of in- 
vitation. 

Queen. Elizabeth required her 
painter to present her with as little 
shade as possible ; consequently her 
presentment lacked strength and 
complete truth. A true and striking 
picture must possess shade as well as 
ight. 

An acquaintance with the part of 
the country with which the works 
alluded to are concerned, and the 
conversation of a native, now citizen- 
ized, whose memory of his early life 
is unusually fresh and strong, enable 
us to point out some shortcomings in 
these volumes. They appear to tell 
some truths, but to pass by others 
not so agreeable. 

We find no allusion whatever to 
such a state of wretchedness as we 
have known to prevail between 1812 
and 1818, in parts of Bantry, just 
before the new potatoes were fit to be 
taken out of the ground. Poor 
families, some even owning a few 
acres of ground had to depend for sub- 
sistence on hasty pudding made out 
of barley meal, and cabbage seasoned 
with butter and salt on favourable 
occasions. To their credit it must be 
said that they bore their visitation 
with heroic and uncomplaining pa- 
tience. 

From our store of country recollec- 
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tions, supplemented by those of our 
friend, we proceed to lay before the 
reader matters which really took place, 
and odd conditions of things in the 
districts 7 the hilly boundary 
between Wexford and Carlow in the 
early part of the present century. 
Even in that remote nook the in- 
habitants of the valleys and level 
country, fancy they are higher on the 
scale of information and politeness 
than their neighbours whoare perched 
on the mountain sides, and are obliged 
to navigate lengths of stony lanes be- 
fore they find themselves on an ordi- 
| high road. 

here is a native politeness inher- 
ent in our peasantry, but their modes 
of manifesting it vary considerably 
according to locality. The following 
little scene would in the neighbour- 
hood of Enniscorthy be looked on as 
not reflecting credit on the domestic 
economy of the house in which it 
occurred, time, say 1810. A stranger 
getting on towards Ross along the 
mountain road under Blackstairs, on 
a summer morning, entered a smith’s 
house to get a shoe fastened on his 
horse, but instead of the presence of 
the grimy artist himself, he saw 
his full-grown daughter sitting naked 
at the fire. If the man himself was 
not a mountaineer he at once pro- 
nounced the state of morality in 
Rathduff to be unsatisfactory, yet in 
this he would have wronged the 
character of the 2 including 
the smith, his wife, and daughter. 
She was in a hurry to get her father’s 
breakfast ready, or some goody for 
the young child; she expected no 
strange visit at that early hour, the 
morn was* temperate, and she did 
what she considered the more neces- 
sary duty first. She and the other 
maidens of the mountain villages 
were essentially as pure as the 
daughters of Cork, or Limerick, or 
Dublin citizens, but with very diffe- 
rent notions on the manifestations 
of correct behaviour. A neighbour 
who in his own way related the inci- 
dent to us mentioned that her father 
the smith was once visited by Father 
Murphy of Coolbawn, on one of his 
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parish excursions, and seriously ex- 
tulated with on the scandal of 
ving for so long absented himself 
from his sacramental duty. Exhor- 
tation and argument abounded on 
one side, shuffling excuses on the 
other, until the earnest and short- 
tempered clergyman took him by the 
collar with both hands, and shook 
him till the fellow was fairly cowed, 
and solemnly promised to visit him 
next Saturday. What English far- 
mer or farmer's wife accustomed to 
the gentle and dignified intercourse 
subsisting between their rector and 
his well-to-do parishioners would not 
look on this as a piece of savagery 
not in the least tinged with the mild 
Christian spirit ; yet Father Murphy 
was a gentle-hearted, kindly man, 
and as anxious as apostle could be, 
for the spiritual welfare of his flock. 
Bantry folk who have seen their 
sixtieth birthday remember the ter- 
ror in which the very name of the 
undermeutioned worthy kept the in- 
habitants of the district surrounding 
the hill of Raheenahoun for some 
miles. 
This individual who was known 
only by the name of Fiachia (cor- 
a“ Fiachra), lived on the common, 
of this hill, purchased horses past 
their labour, let them graze on his 
free estate, and killed them at his 
convenience.* The skins he brought 
to market when he was provided 
with a sufficient load, which also 
included the outward clothings of 
sheep, goats, rabbits, and hares. Our 
own special remembrancer then a lad, 
having waylaid and killed a brace 
of rabbits, visited the lone house on 
the common, and entering, he found 
the master sitting, and leisurely oc- 
cupying himself with some operation 
connected with his peltry. These 
hung in festoons and bundles from 
every available peg and twig’s end in 
the roof and stakes driven into the 
wall. They were in various stages 
of unfragrant freshness and dryness, 
and some of the sights and smells 
gueiens presented by our old 
riend could only be aay presented 
by a writer of the school of Eugene 


* Fiachia being something of a practical anatomist, merely opened a large vein and 
blew his breath into it; death speedily ensued. 

The Paris Fiacre has its name from the Irish Saint Fiachra (Worthy, Noble), patron 
of some Contiaental church, and adopted by the Paris cabmen as their tutelary saint. 

















Sue. The proprietor was furnished 
with habiliments of the most squalid 
character ; his features seemed newly 
rubbed with brick dust; his eyes 
were red, his tangled locks were red, 
and a red stubble-beard of a week’s 

owth added to his general unsight- 
iness. He kept a colony of pigs 
which he fed with whatever he could 
ay eked out by the carcases of 
is beasts. His was really a life of 
solitude, and if he was not belied, he 
withdrew recently buried bodies from 
their sacred resting places, and 
brought them, well packed under 
his hides up to surgeons in the 
nearest large towns. About the 
year 1817, every body interred in 
the neighbouring churchyards was 
watched for twenty nights at least 
by the young men of the townland 
where the death. occurred, well pro- 
vided with firearms, two and two in 
turn. The present writer then a 
mere lad did amateur duty a couple 
of nights in Rossdroit churchyard 
with some young men, who were 
keeping watch and ward over the 
remains of a respectable farmer’s 
wife belonging to the townland of 
Knockmore. 

Our next incident is connected 
with the collection of county cess, 
an occupation looked on with much 
disfavour by cultivators of land in 
Bantry and elsewhere. We are ob- 
liged to give the narrative on the 
authority of our old friend, but it 
may be taken as substantially cor- 
rect. The man of the inkhorn was 
called Loobawn —— but the sur- 
name is omitted for obvious reasons. 
It is the only instance which we re- 
collect of the occurrence of that name, 
—perhaps it is a sobriquet. There is 
a version of the story in a local work 
in which some liberties are taken 
with the circumstances. Here they 
are recorded as they occurred. 

Loobawn had collected a pretty 
round sum from the farmers of his 
district, and on a certain morning 
was engaged counting notes and gold 
at his Kitchen table in a townland 
within a mile of Castleboro’. A 
couple of neighbours were present, 
and the members of his family were 
passing in and out. “I am sure,” 
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said he,-““I had hard travelling to 
put you together, and many a 
prayer into the bargain, though I’m 
sure I didn’t deserve them, and there 
you are, and my share of you is but 
little. I wish you were safe in Mr. 
Farmar’s desk this minute. It is six 
long miles to his house, but sure there 
wasn’t a robbery on thé road time 
out of mind. I hope they wo’nt 
begin with me.” “Och,” said his 
wife, in a jocose tone, “ you need not 
be in much fear ; it isn’t such a poor 
sprishan of aman as you the robbers 
would suspect of having money about 
you. Ifyou’re afeard can’t you take 
a couple of the boys .with you?” 
“ Dickens a foot either of ’em ‘ill go 
with me. There isn’t a shebeen 
between this and Dunsinane but 
they’d want to make me treat them 
at. Tl try my luck singlehanded.” 
By this time he had made two parcels 
of his money, and put one in each 
coat pocket, and he was soon on the 
high road leading from Castleboro’ to 
Enniscorthy, Dunsinane being about 
a mile on his side of the town. 

Some time later in the morning 
three country policemen from the 
neighbouring station of the Stone- 
pound were jogging on in the direc- 
tion taken by Loobawn. At the 
moment of our business with them 
they were on Gathnacoologe, a table 
land, with a fine view of the large 
lawns and woods of Castleboro’ on 
their right. The village and chapel 
of Courtnacuddy were about half a 
mile before them. As they were ap- 
proaching a quarry whose side was 
flush with one fence, they heard 
painful moaning, and getting up to 
the spot and looking down a fall 
of about six feet, they saw poor 
Loobawn at the bottom lying in a 
most uncomfortable position, his face 
marked with blood, and his limbs 
giving an occasional twitch, attended 
apparently with great pain. 

Like men of action they lost no 
time in making useless inquiries, but 
slipping down they raised the poor 
sufferer with all possible tenderness, 
and laid him in the dry gripe of the 
ditch, not without sundry cries and 
groans on his part during the opera- 
tion. “Oh, Mr. ——,” said one of 


use of the rural idiom, the high earthen wall is the ditch, each side “the 
face of the ditch,” the foss or real ditch at the bottom, the gripe. 
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the police when he was lying at com- 
parative ease, “how came you in the 
quarry in this state?” “Ah, gentle- 
men !” said he, “I fear my end is 
come. I can hardly stir hand or 
foot, or body, without feeling the 
most terrible pains. I’m in the 
greatest misery striving to speak. A 
ruffianly fellow attacked me a while 
ago, as I was walking on to Dunsi- 
nane with the county cess. He 
jumped over the fence on a sudden, 
and didn’t give me time to run away, 
or stand on my defence ; and what 
could I do again’ a big strong thief 
with a horse-pistol in his hand the 
length of your arm? I begged him 
for God’s sake not to rob me of the 
money which I was only taking to 
the sheriff, but he only swore if I 
didn’t make haste he'd let the 
daylight through me. I was obliged 
to hand him the two packets I was 
carrying. ‘And now, my good fel- 
low,’ said he, ‘for fraid you might 
set the dogs after me, I'll provide you 
a resting place for one half hour any 
way. Put your two hands behind 
your back,’ said he. I did so; and 
with that he took the pistol in his 
mouth, gripped my wrists, lugged me 
to the edge of the quarry, and pitched 
me down. I let one roar, and was 
sure the life was knocked out of me. 
I lost my senses for a while, and 
when I opened my a I saw the 
hardened villian walking along the 
edge of the — , and across the 
field towards Knockmore.” 

The sergeant, a solemn-looking and 
solemn-spoken man, after inquiring 
about the dress and appearance of 
the robber, said to one of the men, 
“Stay here with Mr. —-~ till you see 
some one going by with a car towards 
Castleboro’ bridge, or till you can 
send a m e to his house. Pat 
and myself will follow in the track of 
the robber,” and so having ascertain- 
ed that the villain had a loose grey 
outside coat on him, off the two men 
set northwards across the lonely 
fields. 

As they were entering the third 
field, having carefully glanced at the 
state of the fences as they crossed 
them, they caught sight of a stout- 
looking man at the other side dressed 
as the robber was described. He 
had something in his hand which 
might be a horse-pistol, but he af- 
forded little time to them to ascer- 
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tain what it was. Taking a swift 
though short run, he was up on the 
fence near him ; in a moment more 
he was down in the next field, and 
the vigorous policemen in hot pur- 


sult. 

As o~ eprang up on the fence 
where he had stood a few seconds be- 
fore, he was entering a lane which 
led down to the retired village of 
Knockmore. Here the sergeant 
shouted, “Stop, you villian, or we'll 
fire!” There was neither stop nor 
stay, and the winding, stony lane 
resounded with brogues and boots of 
pursued and pursuers, as they tore 
along, the fugitive rather gaining than 
losigg ground. 

At the moment, the Castleboro’ 
postboy, a merry, active young fellow, 
was standing in the bawn of one of 
the houses of the village, talking to 
one of the girls of the house, as was 
his custom, forenoon and afternoon 
of sundry days in the week. Both 
were startled by the approaching 
noise, and the sudden charge into the 
yard of the faggot-cutter of the coun- 
try side. 

“Oh,” said he, “hide me or I’m 
done for ; the pdlis are after me with 
a decree for the tithe.” 

“ Off with the coat like lightning ; 
that’s it. Give me the bill-hoo 
and run and hide in the barn.” 

The man was hardly within the 
door, and the boy with grey coat and 
bill-hook clearing a low fence that 
led to the lane farther on, than the 
— were outside the bawn gate. 

hey had been obliged to pause for 
some seconds. Losing sight of the 
fugitive at the entrance of the village, 
owing to a bend in the lane, and the 
interposition of some outhouses, they 
had slackened their pursuit for a mo- 
ment to ascertain where their man 
had effected an entrance. 

Catching sight of what they looked 
on as their recovered game, the ser- 
geant again shouted to him to stop 
or take the consequence. This only 
added wings to his heels, and the 
race heldon. On leaving the village, 
the stony lane, one of the stoniest in 


Leinster (we speak from experience) 
takes a nearly semicircular line, an 

then disappears round a slope. Bound- 
ing over the low fence the fugitive 
directed his course across the rushy 
fields to the far-vanishing point of 
the lane. The police went rapidly on 
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his trail, fearing they would lose him 
at the point mentioned, where the 
lane winds down the bushy face of a 
hill to a ford on the Dranagh stream. 
Active, well-strung fellows were the 
men in dark green, but there wasn’t 
the match of the boy at football, 
hurling, leaping, or running in the 
barony. He flew like the wind, and 
when the pursuers arrived at the 
bend, instead of having to beat for 
him on the brakes of the hill-side, 
they saw him pacing rather leisurely 
up the brown clay road on the other 
side of the ford. According as he was 
asked by wayfarers, or shouted at 
from cottage-doors, what was he run- 
ning for, he had only to mention police 
and tithe to get the good prayers of 
the questioners. When the officers 
shouted at the stragglers before them 
to stop the murderer, these last only 
— at the supposed nickname. 

he boy having breathed himself a 
little up the hill of Kaim, began again 
to gain way, and dashed up through 
the village of that name like wildfire, 
‘police and tithe being the words that 
charmed the ears of the gazers. They 
were now on the fine upland road that 
leads to the stile on the boundary 
fence of the wood of Kilaughrim, and 
the sergeant judging that once among 
the trees, their chance of capture 
would be small, suddenly stopped, 
called to the fugitive, adjusted his 
carbine, and fired. His companion 
imitated his example, and the poor 
boy had nearly paid for his frolic with 
his life. A ball grazed his shoulder, 
carrying away a piece of the thick 
cape with it. 

“Ah, you rascals,” thought he, 
“are you allowed to fire on a man 
who is only accused of debt ?” 

His next movement was a hasty 
flight across the Enniscorthy road, 
running at right angles to that up 
which he had come. Bounding - 
the stile, and shaking the bill-hoo 
at his pursuers with a shout of tri- 
umph, he sprung down into the wood 
path which conducts foot passengers 
across its entire breadth to the brawl- 
ing Urrin. 

A finer view can hardly be than 


that which is visible from the same - 


stile. There is a slope downwards 
for some distance, and the broad foot- 
way is seen at several points down 
this slope, in the hollow in the centre 
of the wood, and on the side of the 
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farther ascent. The sunlight and 
the shade caused by the interposition 
of clouds, chequering the many-tinted 
plain of foliage,as seen from this 
high point, the party-coloured fields 
of Curragraigue ee the wood and 
river, and the soft purple of the far- 
ther-lying mountains, form a charm- 
ing sylvan landscape. 
ew of our intelligent country 
police have thought of educating 
their eyes for the full enjoyment of 
rural scenery ; and besides, our two 
a were too much occupied to 
sensible of the delightful prospect 
before them. They could not well 
tell whether the runner was plying 
his fleet limbs down the path, or 
making his way through the trees 
this or that side. After a momentary 
indecision they took the beaten way, 
and had not advanced far when they 
became aware of a figure in a brown 
jacket hastening up the path with an 
expression of fright on his flushed 
features. They cried out, “ Did you 
meet a fellow running this way with 
& grey big coat, and a sword, or pis- 
tol, or something in his hand?” 
“ Faith I did, and I'm getting out of 
his neighbourhood as fast as I can.” 
“Ts he running still down the path ?” 
“No; he turned into a close part of 
the wood on the left there below, 
making a gaach at me with his bill- 
hook.” “Show us the place.” He 
led them back and pointed out the 
thick growth, taking special care not 
to approach a thicket on the other 
side of the path, where the big grey 
coat and the bill hook were reposing 
from their toils. They did observe 
the traces of the fugitive for a perch 
or two (purposely left there by the 
boy), and there all clue vanished. 
“ May all our misfortunes go with 
the ruffian?’ said the sergeant, as 
well as his blown state would let him. 
“Searching for him now will bea 
regular needle-and-rick-of-hay busi- 
ness. What had we better do?” 
“Oh, let the poor divel go about his 
business. The minister won't eat, 
nor drink, nor sleep the worse for 
want of the trifle he owes him.” 
“ What are you talking about minis- 
ters and tithes for?’ “ And for 
what else would you be chasin 
sed Marks Breen only the tithe 
aven’t you a decree against him ?” 
“No, we haven’t. It isn’t our busi- 
ness, nor it isn’t Breen we’re pursu- 
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> 
Ing, but a murdering thief that 
robbed poor Mr.—— at the oon of 
Gathnacoologe, and then pitched him 
into it. We fired at him just at the 
cross road above, for we dreaded this 
very thing that has happened. Did 
vouehear the shots?” “Oh, faith, I 

id (mentally adding, ‘ and I felt one 
of em’), but bedad you got out of 

d with the right foot foremost this 

rning. If you had killed Marks, 
tg on a trial for your life you'd be, 
next assizes. Poor Marks no more 
rob Loobawn than you or me.” 
“ But are you sure it was Marks ?” 
“As sure as you're standing there. 
I was face to face with him just now 
on the path, and saw him about two 
fours since, billhook in hand and 
dhornoge (big leather gauntlet) on 
arm, going up to the Knockmore 
fields to cut fagots.” “And there we 
caught sight of the fellow that has 
brought us here.” ‘ Did you see any 
sign of his work about him?” “Not 
we. Our minds were too full of the 
robber, and his big coat, and his pis- 
tol. He was dressed as Mr.—— de- 
scribed, and flew away as fast as his 
legs could carry him the moment he 
saw us.” “To be sure he did. He 
knew the decree was out again’ him, 
and thought you would not be in that 
- of the way place only to arrest 
Here the sergeant and his comrade 
in stronger language than we chose 
to repeat, consigned tithe, and bill- 
hook, and dhornoge and wearer to the 
divinities that sit around Pluto’s 
throne, and next ejaculated thanks 
for having missed their aim. 

All felt a strong desire to throw 
themselves on the grass by the side 
of the path, and rest their limbs, but 
a better counsel prevailed, and the 
walked back wearily to the little vil- 
lage of Kain, and treated themselves 
to a refreshing drink of spirits and 
water, which, together with the 
gradual cooling, prevented any 
serious consequences to the violent 
exercise. 

As they returned through Knock- 
more they learned that Mr. —— had 
been conveyed to his house, and Dr. 
Macartney summoned to attend him. 
On arriving there they learned the 
following facts. On a car bound u 
country for Gurrawn, poor 
body had been wre home. With 
many protests on his part against 


being handled at all, Mrs. —— had 
succeeded in getting the blood wash- 
ed from his face, and soon after Dr. 
Macartney arrived. “ Well, Mr. ——, 
I am very concerned for this terrible 
accident. Are you in great pain? 
Is any limb broken? Any rib,? your 
collar bone? Oh, these scratches on 
your face and hands?” “ The stones, 
sir, when he threw me down into the 
old quarry.” Well, I wonder the 
are not deeper and more discoloured. 
No matter about them. You don’t 
know whether you have a broken 
arm or leg. e must try.” Arm 
rather roughly handled, a roar. “Oh, 
doctor darling, ‘if you handle me so 
rough I'll lose my life.” “ Ah, that’s 
nothing to what I’ll be obliged to do. 
I must get the coat off” “Off! I 
would not take Damer’s estate to en- 
dure it.” ‘Well, well, there’s an 
easier way. Oblige me with your 
scissors, Mrs. ——.” Scissors pro- 
duced, sleeves sliced, fingers, forearm, 
shoulder, and elbow manipulated, 
first delicately, then rather savagely 
for a nice man like Dr. Macartney. 
Many screeches but no apologies. 
“ Now, for the legs, Mr.——. “Oh, 
musha ! will somebody go for Father 
Furlong! I don’t think he'll catch 
the breath in me.” “ Your intentions 
are good, Mr. ——, but there’s no 
— need for the priest at present. 

ven if we have to take off a leg, 
your life’s in no great danger ; many 
a onesurvives the operation.” Women 
obliged to leave the room, both com- 
partments of breeches dissected, 
great squeezing and kneading, many 
outcries, no fracture found. 

“Very strange, this, Mr, ——! No 
serious injury to limbs, and yet your 
sufferings are as you say very great. 
There must be some internal injury. 
We will search for it—ay, and find 
it too with a blessing.” Renewed 

oking, squeezing, pinching, and 
eading of the body—renewed 
roars, which a bull might copy with 
profit. “No ribs broken, no Tassie: 
ration, and yet you are inagony. We 
must go to the root of the evil, but I 
am not willing to proceed without 
first acquainting your wife.” Ladies 
of the family summoned. “ Mrs, ——, 
there is some dangerous injury in- 
flicted on your husband's interior. 
In order to guard against its effects I 
must make an incision, a cut I mean, 
about half a foot long, but scarcely 
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any depth—an inch at most. I'll 
then see my way. There is not very 
much risk. Two out of every three 
on whom the operation is performed, 
recover from it. It is only right, 
however, that you should be first ac- 
quainted with the necessity of it.” 
“Oh, doctor darling,” said the wife, 
“TI think—I’m sure he’d never get 
over it. You may as well, in God’s 
name, leave him to God!” “Well, 
I'll call early to-morrow, and if I 
don’t find an improvement, I will 
send for two doctors out of Ennis- 
corthy, and have a consultation, and 
if they are agreed in my views the 
things must be done. I believe the 
fee for a visit so far is five pounds. 
What signifies the two fives to the 
loss of the head of a family! Good 
day. Let your little boy come down 
with me to the dispensary, and make 
your husband take what I send him 
at once. Let him eat nothing till I 
see him again. Cover him as warmly 
as you can, and keep him in a perspi- 
ration all night if possible.” 

The drug sent was harmless, but 
it was one of the most nauseous in 
the pharmacopoeia. The directions 
were strictly observed. What with 
the bitter medicine, the sweating, 
and the long fasting, poor Mr. —— 
was ina — state next morning. 
He could move his limbs however 
without pe, and make no complaint 
except of weakness and hunger ; so 


the doctor iously deferred t¢ 
oe oo aa nt. 


However, the r's trouble 
did not end with the recovery of the 
use of his limbs. Mr. Farmar having 
been waited on by one of Loobawn’s 
sons with an account of misfor- 
tune, that gentleman paid 
Castleboro’-bridge dispensary, and 
had an interview wit 
Strict inquiries were set on» fe 
through the barony for informati6 
concerning the highwayman. None 
was obtained, and in about a 7 
letter came to Mr. —— from ’Torfiey 


Howlin, of Enniscorthy, inviting him. | 


to pay at his office in Back-street 
twelve o’clock next day, the sum 0 
many pounds, so many shillings, an 
so many son, for .behoof of —— 
Farmar, ., High Sheriff of the 
county ——, or immediate proceed- 
ings would be taken, &c., &., &c., 
for conspiring to defraud, &c. 

Mr. —— was an able man, and 
whether the gold and notes were 
forcibly extracted from his pockets 
by the terrible highwayman, or still 
remained in his own possession, the 
County Wexford cess or Loobawn’'s 
securities suffered damage that year. 
This bizarre jumble of events occurred 
about a.D. 1820. Our authority the 
before mentioned Wexford exile 
vouches for the truth of the incidents, 
and the general drift of the confer- 
ences. 
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